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Although critical study modifies our conception of Old Testament 
history at many points, yet there is a firm outline on which the great 
majority of scholars agree. This outline embraces the following 
points: the sojourn of certain clans in Egypt; their exodus; a period 
of wandering in the borderland; the conquest of Canaan; the con- 
solidation of the tribes into a kingdom by David; the division of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon; the fall of the northern kingdom 
at the hands of Assyria; the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar of Babylon in 586 B.c.; the coherence of a remnant in Baby- 
lonia; the rebuilding of the Temple under the Persian power, and 
later, the rehabilitation of the city of Jerusalem. The scene of this 
history was Palestine, the land which lies between the Mediterranean 
on the west and the north Arabian desert on the east, bounded on the 
north by the well-defined Lebanon Mountains, and on the south by 
the desert of Sinai. Every intelligent Sunday-school scholar can 
locate the principal points of interest, both the natural features of 
the country—the Jordan, the Dead Sea, the Great Plain—and the 
political divisions, as well as the cities which figure in the narrative. 
Jerusalem we know and Samaria, Hebron also and Bethlehem, while 
Dan and Beersheba, Bethel and Shechem are less familiar by only 
one degree. 
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This being so, it is somewhat startling to meet a new theory both 
of the geography and of the history, a theory which is urged (we are 
tempted to say) with a courage and persistency worthy of a better 
cause. This theory may be outlined somewhat as follows: The 
clans were not in Egypt, but were in a north Arabian kingdom 
called Mucri; the main scene of Israel’s history was not Palestine as 
a whole, but only the southern end of it called the Negeb; this region 
contained not only the twelve tribes of Israel but also the various 
powers hostile to Israel; even the alleged empires of Assyria and 
Babylon were not the great powers of the Euphrates Valley but 
certain north Arabian kingdoms; the so-called exile was a sojourn 
in this region, and the return was a return thence; the complaints of 
the psalmists were directed against enemies in this region, and allu- 
sions in them and in the books of Judith and Enoch show that to a 
late date the interest of the Jews was confined to the region in question. 

Our first thought on becoming acquainted with this scheme of 
history is that we have before us a colossal mystification. The 
author (we say to ourselves) is trying to show up the frailties of the 
critics. Perhaps he has a desire to comfort the traditionalists by a 
reductio ad absurdum, just as Whately refuted Strauss by his His- 
toric Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. Or else, we think, 
it is just the author’s little joke, a trifle thrown off in his leisure hour 
to show what can be done by way of paradox. But in all this we 
should be wide of the mark. To do the author justice, he nowhere 
betrays the slightest sense of humor. A series of practical jokes 
would be out of place in a work like the Encyclopaedia Biblica, while 
the minute textual criticism embodied in the five hundred pages of 
the Critica Biblica shows a serious purpose which precludes the 
hypothesis of a mere jeu d’esprit. The author moreover makes 
earnest and repeated appeals to biblical scholars which show his 
entire sincerity, and which can hardly be set aside on the plea that he 
is not to be taken seriously, or that he does not mean to be so taken. 

There seems to be no reason then why we should not at least give 
the new theory careful study. Most new discoveries are met by 
incredulity at first. The impression of strangeness in this case, there- 
fore, is not without precedent, and is in itself no argument against 
the theory. The author himself remarks that it takes much hard 
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and self-denying work to get at a new point of view. Even if this 
new point of view were brought out by an unknown writer we could 
hardly refuse to examine it; much less can we refuse when the 
advocate is so distinguished a scholar as Professor Cheyne. His 
rank as an Old Testament specialist is incontestable. A series of 
works of the first importance, given to the world by him, places 
him in the front rank both for scholarship and for ability. His 
published works, including those we are about to consider, show 
immense erudition, untiring industry, acute observation, and a 
sincere desire to advance the truth. When such a man appeals for 
a hearing we cannot ignore the appeal. 

The Jerahmeel theory, as we shall call it, is presented to the world 
in a number of publications‘ no one of which gives a connected 
account of the author’s results. It is much to be desired that he 
present us with a complete history of Israel on the lines of his study. 
It would contribute to clearness also if he would publish a Hebrew 
text of one or more Old Testament books showing what he supposes 
to be the earliest form of the narrative. In piecing out his text and 
his history we may not always correctly represent him. But this 
will not be the fault of our intention. 

First of all the Jerahmeel’ theory gives us a radically reconstructed 
text. The author claims that his minute examination of the docu- 
ments discloses earlier underlying readings which have been dis- 
guised or mutilated by later editors. So thorough is the mutilation 
that the original can be discovered only by the application of new 
methods and only by one who has a special key to its secrets. This 
key is made up of the two words Jerahmeel and Mugri. The first of 


t Articles in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, especially in the third and fourth volumes; 
Critica Biblica, of which five parts have appeared with consecutive paging; an article 
entitled ‘From Isaiah to Ezra, a Study of Ethanites and Jerahmeelites,” in the 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1901; also “A Turning-Point in Old Testament 
Study,” Nineteenth Century, January, 1902; “Pressing Needs of the Old Testament 
Study ” and “ Babylon and the Bible,” Hibbert Journal, Vols. I and II; a sketch intro- 
ductory to the history of Israel in the Historians’ History of the World, Vol. I1; The 
Book of Psalms, Translated jrom a Revised Text with Notes and Introductions, London, 
1904; Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, London, 1907. The last-named volume 
is a study of the Book of Genesis and of the early chapters of Exodus. 


2I retain the form of the name known to us from our English Bible. Cheyne 
usually prefers the more exact Yerahmeel. 
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these we recognize at once; Jerahmeel is the name of a clan which 
sojourned in the southern part of Palestine. A district was called 
the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites and certain cities belonged to them.’ 
The Book of Chronicles treating the tribes of Israel genealogically 
made Jerahmeel one of the descendants of Judah, meaning simply 
that the clan had been absorbed in the tribe. There are also two 
individuals who bear the name Jerahmeel, and if we accept the read- 
ing of some Greek copies we may add a third. This is all the informa- 
tion given us by our current Old Testament. It shows that a sub- 
division of the tribe of Judah (with some Edomite affinities perhaps) 
bore the name Jerahmeel in the time of David. The fact is inter- 
esting, but can hardly be called of first-rate importance. 

Mugri is unknown to the Bible reader, and was first brought 
before the learned world by the distinguished Assyriologist, Hugo 
Winckler.’ On the basis of some expressions in the inscriptions 
this scholar divined that there was a country called Mugcri in northern 
Syria, and another of the same name in northern Arabia. He con- 
jectured that the latter was referred to in many passages in the Old 
Testament which are usually supposed to mention Egypt. The 
confusion would not be impossible, for the essential parts of the two 
words (mer) are the same, and the vowels were not expressed in the 
early Semitic alphabet. With the Assyriological argument we are not 
now concerned. It has been severely criticized by a recent historian,° 
and we are justified in saying that the existence of a north Arabian 
kingdom of Mugcri is not yet proved. Even if its existence were 
proved, the question would remain: How far was Mucri influential 
in the history of Israel? Professor Cheyne claims not only that it 
was influential, but that it was dominant. This is his thesis and 
the proof which he brings is his reconstructed text. Our first duty 
then is to examine his text-critical methods. For these methods he 
claims soundness with an emphasis that none can misunderstand. 

31 Sam. 27:10; 30:29. 4I Chron. 2:9, 25, 26, 27, 33, 42. 

5 Winckler’s theory is stated in an essay entitled “Das nordarabische Land 
Musri,” published in his Orientalische Forschungen, I, 1893; also in two further dis- 


cussions, “Musri, Meluhha, Macin,” published in the Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschajt, 1898, and in KAT.3, pp. 136-51. 


6 Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (1906), pp. 455-71. 
Cheyne (Traditions and Beliefs, p. xi) criticizes, but does not refute, Meyer. 
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The first demand that we make on a sound criticism is that it take 
account of transcriptional probability. The textual critic aims to 
correct the errors of scribes, and these errors arise from omission or 
duplication of letters, words, and clauses, and from the confusion of 
letters which resemble each other in form. How far the Jerahmeel 
theory takes account of these causes of corruption may be briefly 
illustrated. Kadesh-barnea is corrected first to Kadesh-jerahmeel 
and then to Ashhur-jerahmeel; Mahaleel, a personal name, being 
obscure, is boldly changed to Jerahmeel; Amalek dwelt in the Jerah- 
meel region—it must be Jerahmeel in disguise; in the early tradition 
we find an Ararat of which we can make nothing, and so we sub- 
stitute Jerahmeel. Nimrod’s kingdom is said to have begun with 
Babel and Erech and other cities; but the underlying text probably 
mentioned Jerahmeel. The name of one of the pillars in front of 
Solomon’s temple, which our text gives as Jachin, has long puzzled 
the critics; let us relieve them by changing it to Jerahmeel. The 
personal name Ichabod is equally obscure; the original must have 
been Jerahmeel. These examples taken at random show the way in 
which the alleged underlying text is discovered. 

As for Mucri, or Miggur,as Professor Cheyne usually writes it, 
it is easy to insert it wherever we can make it support the theory. 
That it should replace the Egypt of our text in a large number of 
passages is taken for granted. A king of Egypt was hardly likely 
to give a daughter in marriage to Solomon; the princess must have 
come from Mucri—such is the logic of the new theory. But not 
only should we find Mugri under the Egypt (Micraim) of our present 
text. Tyre (Cor) bears a name suspiciously like our Mucri. There- 
fore Hiram king of Tyre was really a king of Mucri. In fact wherever 
Egypt, Tyre, or Sidon are mentioned, our method finds reason to 
suspect the existence of the north Arabian Mugcri. And, as it is only 
the first step that costs, when we have once begun to practice ourselves 
we find it easy to discover other north Arabian names underlying 
the text. Ishmael, for example, is now a much larger factor in the 
history than we had ever dreamed, being discovered in numerous 
‘passages which have heretofore escaped the critics. 

The point here is that so great a variety of changes in the text 
cannot have arisen from the ordinary tendencies of manuscript 
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transmission. Professor Cheyne does indeed sometimes speak of 
the similarity of certain letters which he supposes to have been 
exchanged. But in the vast majority of cases no such similarity is 
observable. In fact his obliviousness to such considerations fre- 
quently stands out so conspicuously as to arouse astonishment. 
What can we make, for example, of such an assertion as this: ‘“ Now 
Havilah (elsewhere without the article, and so Sam. here) is certainly 
a popular corruption of Hamilah, i.e., Yerahmeel;” or this: “The 
fact is that 3°20 and 2°20% often stand for O12", i.e., Sxaw";” 
or again that Reu “‘is to be explained like Reumah and Reuben, i.e., 
is a relic of Yerahmeel;” or of Abimelech that “its most defensible 
meaning is not ‘Father-is-king,’ nor ‘Father of a king,’ nor ‘Father of 
counsel,’ but ‘Arabia of Yerahmeel.’ It is therefore synonymous 
with Abraham, Abram, Malchiram (inverting), and with the Phoe- 
nician names Milk-ram and Ar-milk.”’ The most patient examina- 
tion fails to find any law by which these various changes may be 
explained. And that there is no such law is made obvious by mar- 
shaling the number of forms which are assumed to “underlie” the 
favored words. In the books of Joshua and Judges alone no less 
than seventy different combinations of letters are traced to an original 
Jerahmeel. In this proportion the whole Old Testament will show 
more than five hundred different words or phrases which have sprung 
from Jerahmeel. The case of Ishmael is less startling, but even he 
may be credited with half as many disguises. Is the ingenuity of 
any scribe or school of scribes sufficient to replace these two names 
by seven or eight hundred different equivalents? Or to put it in the 
reverse way: Conceding that these two names once in the text have 
been disguised in such manifold ways, is it possible for the most 
acute modern scholar to restore them with any certainty? To ask 
these questions is to answer them. 

But we have understated the case. Many of the changes alleged 
are classed as recurrent types of corruption and other north Arabian 
names are said to have suffered from similar recurrent types. Accord- 
ing to the theory, there once existed a text of the Old Testament in 


1 Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 93, 159, 210, 313. Itis unnecessary to load down this 
article with references, as the places will readily be found for Genesis in Traditions 
and Beliejs, and for the other books in Critica Biblica. 
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which the names Jerahmeel, Ishmael, Migcur, Rehoboth, Zarephath, 
and Asshur (that is, Ash-hur, a north Arabian country) with their 
gentilics occurred more than three thousand times, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred (at least) these names have been 
displaced by new and plausible combinations of letters. So thorough 
a mutilation of an ancient document is without precedent or parallel. 

But if the ordinary tendencies of manuscript transmission fail to 
account for the alleged phenomena, it is still supposable that some 
extraordinary forces have been at work. In fact Professor Cheyne 
assumes a complicated process during which the text has passed 
through at least four separate stages. First, there was the original, 
which dealt with the north Arabian peoples. This original was 
annotated throughout by a glossator, or rather by a succession of 
glossators, who inserted numerous notes in the margin of the manu- 
script. Their object was to tell the readers that the persons, peoples, 
or places mentioned belonged to Jerahmeel, Ishmael, or Miccur, as 
the case might be. These annotated documents were taken in hand 
by a conscientious but unintelligent copyist, who embodied all the 
marginal glosses in the text. This text came into the hand of a 
new school of editors, who discovered that there was redundancy in 
many places, who also were under the impression that Palestine was 
the true scene of Israel’s history and that Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 
lon belonged in the story. Moreover the manuscripts had become 
illegible in places, and the editors were compelled to guess at the 
reading. This they did under the historical bias just described, and 
the result was the accepted Hebrew text. 

One or two examples may be given to show the process. Accord- 
ing to Professor Cheyne, Josh. 7:21 originally read: “I saw a goodly 
garment of Arabian Ishmael and two hundred shekels of silver and 
gold.” The glossator was not sure that the reader would know 
where Arabian Ishmael was, so he put Jerahmeel in the margin to 
make it clear. Later copyists added Jerahmeel and Ishmael, so 
that there might be no mistake. Then came the mechanical scribe 
who thought that everything in the margin ought to go into the text. 
When the copy left his hands it read: “I saw a goodly garment of 
Arabian Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and two hundred shekels of silver, 
Ishmael, and gold, Jerahmeel.” We can hardly wonder that an 
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editor who had this text before him should undertake its reconstruc- 
tion. After his labors it was in the form in which we now read it: 
‘I saw a goodly garment of Shinar and two hundred shekels of silver 
and a wedge of gold.” Similarly the account of David’s conquests, 
when duly glossed, reads: “‘And David smote Miccur of the Jerah- 
meelites, Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephathites, Jerahmeel- 
ites, Ishmaelites, Jerahmeelites, and Miggur became David’s slaves” 
(II Sam. 8:2; the glosses are in italics). The editor, in his desire 
to make sense, radically altered the text, making it tell how David 
treated Moab with great cruelty. The Jerahmeel theory (says our 
author) “dissipates the description of David’s barbarity into thin air.” 

Undoubtedly it does. But Professor Cheyne would be the last to 
defend his criticism on apologetic grounds, so this remark is irrele- 
vant. The question before us is whether the textual transformation 
here posited is intelligible. Each step in the complicated process 
must have some plausibility, or we must reject the whole. Let us 
suppose that the north Arabian text once existed. Is it likely, in the 
first place, that a scribe would find it necessary to add such lavish 
glosses? It would seem evident that the early readers knew what 
tribes were the subject of the story and the persistent addition of 
Jerahmeel and Ishmael would be an impertinence. But conceding 
that this might be done, is the next step conceivable? Would any 
scribe, however stupid, embody in his text marginal glosses so unneces- 
sary and so disfiguring? To realize what this means we must work 
our way through Professor Cheyne’s mass of emendations. In one 
case we are asked to believe that a whole verse consisted merely of a 
repetition of the two names Jerahmeel and Ishmael, one of them 
being written nine times, the other three times. This is no doubt an 
extreme case, but we are assured that often “‘a string of ethnics which 
were no longer understood and had come down in a corrupt form was 
manipulated by an ingenious redactor.” The string of ethnics is now 
in question and it strains our credulity to the utmost.® 

But again, conceding that the overloaded text once existed, is it 
likely that later redactors would have changed it into something very 
different? One more example may make the question plain. A well- 
known passage in Genesis comments on the land of Havilah by saying: 


8 For strings of ethnics in the glosses, transformed by “repeated bad shots of the 
scribes,” see Critica Biblica, pp. 80 and 319. 
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“Where there is gold; and the gold of that land is good; there is 
bdellium and the onyx stone.” The verse seems perfectly straightfor- 
ward, and we can see no reason why it might not be the remark of 
an early Hebrew. But Professor Cheyne finds the strongest reason 
for criticizing it. His criticism results in the following: ‘“ Ashhur- 
Ishmael [Sobah]; now that land is Tubal [Ishmael], Arabia of Ish- 
mael,” and he explains that these arc glosses and subglosses on the 
‘interesting name Havilah.° The improbability of such a text having 
once existed is not now before us. What we want to know is how 
a late editor, having such a text in his hand, came to change it 
into the interesting statement about gold and bdellium. Such a 
change I, for one, find inconceivable. 

But we have been dealing with matters of detail. Conceivably we 
have hit upon some unfortunate examples of an overworked method, 
whereas the whole historical picture which results from the north 
Arabian theory may be one that we can accept. It behooves us 
therefore to examine this whole picture. First of all as to its scene, 
for history is not to be separated from geography. According to the 
Jerahmeel theory, the history of Israel was enacted in the Negeb, the 
southern half of the territory traditionally ascribed to Judah. Let us 
be liberal and extend it to the whole of Judah. Professor Cheyne 
in fact admits that David made Jerusalem his northern capital. The 
hypothesis is that in the district south of Jerusalem and west of the 
Dead Sea, extending into the Sinaitic desert, were located not only the 
twelve tribes of Israel, but their enemies as well. Here were the 
Philistines, the Ishmaelites, the Amalekites, the kingdoms of Mucri, 
of Ashhur, of Jerahmeel—“ not a mere petty under-tribe, but a truly 
great race, which carried its beliefs and sacred usages, its names, and 
its conventional phrases far away to southern Syria, and its names 
even to Babylonia.” Here and not in Egypt the Israelites were in 
bondage. Here were the kingdoms, falsely identified by the Hebrew 
redactor with Assyria and Babylon, which carried Israel and Judah 
into captivity. Here lived the Phoenicians; here was Elam and here 
the Gog whose invasion was so vividly anicipated by Ezekiel.*° For 
all these peoples the territory seems too small. 

“4 Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 93. ‘The reader should examine the whole para- 
grap 

10 See Traditions and Beliefs, pp. xiii, 157, 177, 187 f. 
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Moreover, the country is in large part desert and must always 
have been scantily populated. The,story of Hagar shows that it was 
anciently what it is now. Abraham and Isaac dispute with the 
natives about a few wells as the things most valuable. Water is 
scarce. The numerous wadies are dry except after an extraordinary 
rainfall and then run only for a short time. Perennial stream there 
is none in the whole region. Yet by our theory the original narrator 
located the Exodus here, the leading feature of which is the miraculous 
crossing of a considerable body of water. The account of the invasion 
of Canaan in like manner throws into strong relief the miraculous 
crossing of a strongly flowing river. Without raising the question of 
historicity, we may well ask ourselves whether any narrator could have 
located these events in the region in question. As though to contra- 
dict the Jerahmeel theory, the authors of Genesis declare in set terms 
that the region of which they write is well watered everywhere, that 
it is a land of canals and water-courses, that it is a land where the 
cattle pasture by the side of the river. It is surprising therefore to find 
Professor Cheyne persistently correcting the Jordan into a hypothetical 
Yarhon or river of Jerahmeel, and to read his affirmation that the 
River often alluded to by the Hebrew writers cannot be the Euphrates, 
but must be “the river near which Rehoboth lay It is in short 
the Wady-el Arish, the border stream of the north Arabian land of 
Mugri.”** The Hebrew well knows the distinction between a river 
and a wady or dry torrent bed. The Wady-el Arish never could have 
been distinguished as The River. 

It is impossible to agree with Professor Cheyne further when he 
asserts that the original legends of creation were received from 
Jerahmeel, and that the streams which so abundantly watered the 
garden of Eden were located in the Negeb. The story of the Deluge, 
again, could not have been suggested by any experiences of the 
Bedawin in this region, and when our discoverer assures us that 
Jonah was sent to Jerahmeel, we see why his ship is changed to a 
caravan. The great fish still troubles us, nor are we altogether 
relieved when we are told that a separate legend has been combined 
with the original Jonah story. Had the Hebrew redactor, then, no 
sense of humor? 

11 Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 3685. 
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If the various bodies of water of which the Hebrew writer tells us 
must have been located elsewhere than in north Arabia, the same is 
true of the mountain ranges on which Solomon drew for timber and 
which also our critic transfers to this region. If “Lebanon” means 
the Lebanon that we know we can understand the story, for the 
mountain ranges preserve their timber long after the lowlands have 
been denuded. There is no evidence that the Negeb or north 
Arabia ever was the source of merchantable timber. It is only the 
rigor of the Jerahmeelite theory which finds here the cedars which 
were cut down by Hiram, or the cedars of Lebanon and oaks of 
Bashan mentioned by Isaiah. With reference to these matters Pro- 
fessor Cheyne prefers not to be hampered by the facts. He confesses 
that his geographical remarks have been designedly vague and 
undogmatic. But when he uproots the whole history of a people and 
transplants it to a new region, we have a right to require something 
more than vague remarks. 

Our traditional text presents us with a picture which on the whole 
agrees with our knowledge of the country. Amalek, Edom, Ishmael, 
and Midian appear as Bedawin similar to those who still occupy the 
region. In contrast with this, the picture drawn from the “underlying” 
text is full of features not only inconsistent with the geography of 
the country, but inconsistent with each other. Israel is Jerahmeelite, 
yet its chief enemies are also Jerahmeelite; its name of honor in the 
golden future is to be Sons of Jerahmeel, yet throughout its history it 
was dominated by fear and hatred of Jerahmeel; David is by origin 
a Jerahmeelite, yet he stigmatizes Goliath as a Philistine Jerah- 
meelite; the whole history of Israel was enacted in the Negeb, yet 
David’s empire was so extended that he was obliged to appoint a 
viceroy over the Negeb; Jerusalem was in possession of David and 
his successors, yet, although it was the place best fitted to be their 
capital, they for the most part chose to dwell in some Kiriath-Jerah- 
meel, whose remains the most diligent explorer has failed to discover. 

The silences of Scripture which have often been remarked upon 
now become more inexplicable than ever. They are so extensive 
that ‘“‘a north Israelitish history in the proper sense of the phrase has 
not come down to us”—so we are assured. But here we have a 
right to ask: Why not? Why should the Israelitish historians have 
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maintained a dead silence concerning their immediate neighbors in 
Ephraim when they were so profuse in their information concerning 
those more remote in the South? We have to account also for silence 
even more impressive. The great empires of the Euphrates Valley 
were certainly known to Israel and the records of these empires are 
now in our hands. The inscriptions seem at any rate to confirm the 
Hebrew text current among us. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 
' Sennacherib, appear in the inscriptions as kings of Nineveh on the 
Tigris, and so they appear in the Hebrew record. They themselves 
describe their campaigns in such a way as to confirm what we read in 
our Old Testament. Yet we are asked to believe that in the original 
“underlying” text the kings that were mentioned were not what they 
now seem to be, but were princes of some otherwise unknown north 
Arabian country. The irony of the situation is seen when we reflect 
that the Jerahmeel theory (or at least the Mugri theory) owes its birth 
to the Assyrian inscriptions and now erases Assyria from the history 
of Israel. 

The elimination of Egypt is equally incredible. Egypt was the 
great power nearest Palestine and from very early times ciaimed 
supremacy there. It had an acute interest in that country as its 
natural outpost against Asiatic encroachment. When we read that 
Shishak invaded Judah we find such a movement quite in the order 
of nature, and when the Egyptologists tell us that Shishak himself 
records the invasion and gives a list of the towns he plundered we 
are hardly surprised, though we are gratified. But the Jerahmeel 
theory assures us that this invader must have been a ruler of north 
Arabian Mugri, and adds: “There is much evidence in the Old Testa- 
ment that north Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in 
the affairs of Palestine in the regal period, whilst most probably there 
is no evidence that Egypt even occasionally interfered until we come 
to Neco and Apries, and even in the case of these kings there is room 
for doubt whether the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunder- 
standings.”** Such a declaration impresses us much more by its 
boldness than by its soundness of judgment. 

One point remains to be considered—the time at which the 
supposed reconstruction of the text must have taken place. Let us 


12 Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 4487. The italics are mine. 
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recall once more the extent to which the underlying text was saturated 
with north Arabian names. Jerahmeel shall be our guide. The 
first man was Jerahmeel, and his wife was called Ashhurah, because 
she was the mother of Jerahmeel-Ashhur. Abel like Jabal and 
Jubal is to be traced to Jerahmeel. Mahaleel and Mehujael among 
the early patriarchs—Lamech, Ham, Kemuel, Magdiel, Mahol, 
Reumah, Almodad, and Michael in the genealogies, are all more or 
less mutilated forms of Jerahmeel. Abraham was a Jerahmeelite 
patriarch, Amraphel, whom the misguided Assyriologists are trying 
to identify with Hammurabi, may have come ultimately from Jerah- 
meel. Moab, Phichol, Leah, Reuben, Levi, originally bore the 
ubiquitous name. Tamar, the heroine of Judah, was at least a Jerah- 
meelitess. The narrative in Judg., chap. 4, told of a king called 
Jerahmeel or perhaps Ashhur. Jerubbaal and Elon among the 
Judges, Ichabod son of Phinehas, Joel, son of Samuel, derived their 
names from the same source. David being a Jerahmeelite, it was 
natural for him to call two of his sons (whom our text calls Baaljada 
and Solomon) by the all-pervasive name. Several of David’s officers 
must be included among the Jerahmeels as must Hiram the Phoe- 
nician (really north Arabian) king, and his namesake Hiram the 
artificer. Habakkuk, Malachi, and Daniel among the prophets, 
Elihu and his father Barachel, who appear in the Book of Job, the 
allegorical characters Oholah and Oholibah, and the person called 
Oholiab in Exodus, all come into the list, as does the pillar in front 
of the temple and the allegorical staff of the prophet in the Book of 
Zechariah. 

This list, which does not claim to be complete, is formidable 
enough, but we have not touched the subject of religion with reference 
to which the Jerahmeel theory makes new and startling affirmations. 
The worship of the original writers was paid to a divine duad, the Baal 
and Ishtar of Ishmael, or to a triad whose names were Yahweh, 
Ashhur (or Ashtar), and Jerahmeel. Most commonly the duad was 
represented under the compound name Jerahmeel-Yahweh. This 
was the glorious and fearful name which the Israelites were to fear.*3 
At the same time the god Jerahmeel was the Baal against whose 
worship the people were warned. He also bore the name Ishmael, 

13 Traditions and Beliejs, p. 563. 
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and there was a myth concerning this divinity or his human mani- 
festation, who was said to have died and risen again. The Rimmon 
of Damascus and the Ramman of Babylonia both come from this 
Jerahmeel. Jacob called his altar Jerahmeel-God-of-Bethel. How 
widespread was the worship of this divinity we may conjecture when 
we note that his name underlies the names read in the Syrian or 
Phoenician inscriptions—Rekubel, Eshmun, Melek, Hamman, Baal, 
Ramman, Naaman, and others. One of his titles was Déd and 
another Son-of-Man. After this we are not surprised to find that 
the Spirit which at the beginning brooded on the cosmic egg was 
really Ishtar, and that the Ark and Tent popularity ascribed to Yahweh 
belonged by right to this goddess. 

The Son-of-Man of the Book of Enoch has already been disclosed 
to us as Jerahmeel. The Elohim who appears so often in our Hebrew 
text is really the same divinity. So is Michael of the New Testament 
Apocalypse, so is the “Wisdom” of Proverbs, chap. 8, and the Logos 
(Memra) of late Jewish documents. Why Belial should be found in 
this company is not so clear, but his name resembles Jerahmeel at 
least as much as some of the others, and we have Professor Cheyne’s 
vote in his favor.*%* The cherubim, the angel of Yahweh, and 
the angels in general are so many forms of Jerahmeel and we reach 
the climax when we discover that the number of the Beast in Rev. 13: 
18 has supplanted Asshur-Ishmael, the fuller name of the region 
called Jerahmeel or Ishmael. This is proved by the parallel passage 
(21:17) where in place of the words, “the man that is, the angel,” 
we should read the corrected text, “Ishmael, that is Jerahmeel.” 

The problem which now confronts us is to find a date at which 
this text so thickly sown with north Arabian names, human and 
divine, could be changed into the Old Testament now in our hands. 
Proper names, both of persons and places, are tenacious of life, and 
while there might be a prejudice against some of the divine names 
once current in Israel, we are at a loss to discover why Jabal, Jubal, 
Mahaleel, Lamech, and the most of the others should not have been 
allowed to appear in their original form as Jerahmeel, or why Joktheel 
should supplant Jerahmeel as the name of a city, or why Beer-lahai- 


14 Traditions and Beliefs, p.53. For the other names in this paragraph see pp. 37‘ 
38, 49, 60, 69. 
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roi should be forced into the place of En-Jerahmeel. And the date 
at which this could be done escapes our best efforts to fix it. The 
theory assumes that the Jerahmeel nomenclature existed in the latest 
of the Old Testament books and also in Judith, Enoch, Jubilees, and 
the Apocalypse—or the Jewish document on which this book is 
based. This brings us down to the beginning of our era, a time when 
the Old Testament was accepted as a sacred book to tamper with 
which would be sacrilege. If brings us to a time when the Greek 
version was current among the Jews of the Dispersion and when any 
extensive alteration of the text would have to be made in both Greek 
and Hebrew copies. There is no possibility of such a reconstruction 
being made at this time or indeed at any other time. 

The improbability of such a reconstruction as is assumed by Pro- 
fessor Cheyne will be forcibly brought home to anyone who will 
examine his commentary on the Psalms. In our received text of 
the Psalter there is no single mention of Jerahmeel, but in Professor 
Cheyne’s text the name occurs inall but fifteen of the hundred and 
fifty psalms,*5 and, as in other “‘underlying” texts, Ishmael plays a 
good second. As the names occur several times in a number of the 
compositions, the radical nature of the expunging process to which 
they have been subject is plain. As an example let us put side 
by side one of the minor psalms in the translation of Professor 
Cheyne and in that of Professor Briggs: 


ISRAEL OR JERAHMEEL? 


CHEYNE 


Yahweh has laid low Jerahmeel 

By his chiding he has extinguished 
Ishmael, 

Yahweh has destroyed Ashhur. 


He has also laid low Tubal and Maa- 
cath. 

Cush and Edom are abolished, 

The Jerahmeelites thou hast made to 
vanish. 


Briccs 


Yahweh doth reign in majesty, 

Yahweh hath put on his apparel, 

Yahweh hath girded himself with 
strength. 


He hath adjusted the world that it can- 
not be moved. 

Thy throne is established from of old, 

From everlasting art thou (Yahweh). 


18 The reader who verifies this calculation should not overlook the corrigenda and 


addenda at the end of the introduction. 
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CHEYNE 


The Jerahmeelites are desolate, 

Consumed are the Arabians and the 
Ishmaelites, 

Yahweh has shown his glory on Jerah- 
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BRIGGS 


The streams have lifted up, Yahweh, 

The streams have lifted up their voice, 

The streams lift up their commemora- 
tion, 


meel. More than the voices of many waters, 


Magnificent more than the breakers of 
the sea, 

Magnificent on high Yahweh. 

(Thy testimonies are exceedingly stead- 
fast, 

To thy house sanctity is becoming, 
Yahweh, for length of days.) 


Thy purposes are abundantly fulfilled, 
The courts of thy house we shall enter, 
O Yahweh, for endless days. 


Professor Briggs has no objection to critical processes, as is illus- 
trated in this very psalm where he excises the last verse as a later 
addition. But the layman will ask how these two compositions can 
go back to a common original, and the special student will be obliged 
to admit that this sort of criticism, though it make the unskilful 
laugh, will make the judicious grieve. 

Our inquiry has gone far enough to warrant a verdict. The 
Jerahmeel theory fails to approve itself to the textual critic, to the 
higher critic, to the geographer, and to the historian. It asserts an 
underlying text for which there is no adequate evidence; it assumes 
a violent reconstruction of the documents for which there is no 
adequate motive and which is against all analogy; it constructs an 
intermediate text which is a monstrosity; it locates the history of 
Israel in a region where such a history is inconceivable; it presents 
no clear and consistent picture of Israel’s development; and it fails 
to show a date at which its assumed reconstruction of the text could he 
effected. Regretfully we thus pronounce on the work of an honored 
fellow-laborer; yet we are obliged to conclude that the Jerahmeel 
theory has made no substantial contribution to Old Testamept 
science. 





WHAT MODIFICATIONS IN WESTERN CHRISTIANITY 
MAY BE EXPECTED FROM CONTACT WITH ORI- 
ENTAL RELIGIONS ON THE MISSION FIELD? 


PROFESSOR GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, D.D., LL.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


The topic assigned me is of great difficulty, so many are the factors 
and so indefinite are the terms. What is ‘“‘western Christianity,” 
and who shall describe the “oriental religions” ? Had the question 
been asked a generation ago, the answer would not have been diffi- 
cult; for then it was taken for granted that the truth of Christianity 
was expressed in the doctrine and maintained by the organization 
of one’s own sect, and oriental religions, all alike, were corruptions of 
the original revelation of God through man’s depravity, or were the 
inventions of Satan. This attitude has abundant illustrations in 
missionary literature, and it was quite generally maintained until recent 
years. For example, in January, 1882, a distinguished missionary 
in China attacked Max Miiller as a foe to missions and as a heathen 
because he had instituted the series of translations of the Sacred Books 
of the East. The translation itself was an offense; but the use of the 
title Sacred definitely fixed Miiller’s status. Moreover, at even a 
later date, some missionaries in answer to the query from Chinamen, 
“Where now is Confucius ?” were prompt to reply, “In Hell.” 

The change from this position to the one dominant in our day is 
complete. But can we consider it as the result of contact with oriental 
religions on the mission field? That this contact has had great effect 
is beyond question; for even less intimate knowledge produced impor- 
tant results. For example, in the eighteenth century in certain circles 
rumors about China affected the estimate of the Christian religion. 
In the deistic controversy two discoveries were influential, that of the 
heavens and that of the great easternempire. It was asked “How can 
the creator of this vast universe be identified with the God of the Jews 
and how can the gospel be necessary, since the people of China have 
existed so long and, on the whole, so well without it?” Hence an 
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effort was made to find a religion of nature, simple enough and large 
enough for the new array of facts. The controversy died away, 
leaving little mark upon English Christianity, though it made a 
revolutionary impression upon the Continent; but in our day in other 
forms and more portentously it revives, for wider circles in England 
and the United States have taken the modern cosmology into their 
imagination, and prolonged contact with Asia has made its problem 
very real. 

In the eighteenth century the greatness of the numbers played 
a part in the argument—three hundred million Chinamen! But we 
have multiplied this by four—such a vast array of heathen, such 
a vast mass of the lost! The greatness of the work is appalling. And 
the old missionary hymns lose their effectiveness. It is no longer— 

Each wind that sweeps the ocean brings tidings from afar 

Of nations in commotion prepared for Zion’s war. 
It is only the youthful enthusiasm of the Student Volunteer Movement 
which can retain as a motto, now twenty years old, ‘The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation.” With this apprehension is 
joined the conception, which forced itself long ago upon Macaulay, 
that in the presence of those who worship cows the differences which 
separate Christians are slight. Hence on a wide scale we have mis- 
sionary comity and attempted federations of native churches, and 
even their combination into organic unity. 

This expresses the attitude of the majority of missionaries as the 
sectarian spirit indicated in the first paragraph of this article passes 
away. Missionaries may indeed prefer their own type of organization, 
and believe that the doctrine of their sect more completely expresses 
the mind of the Spirit than do other statements, but they are conscious 
that the task is too great for their unaided efforts and that only in 
union is there strength. Moreover, the impression has become domi- 
nant that our forms of western ecclesiasticism are not final and that 
the orientals may be trusted, under the guidance of the Spirit, to 
evolve their own types of our common Christianity. 

The change in these respects in thirty years has been so great that 
the missionary enterprise has passed over into a new stage. The 
older was typified by the missionary who was supposed to deliver the 
bread of life to people hungering for it and eager in their response. 
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He was to be the director, the guide, the formulator, and in general 
the apostle of the new dispensation. Excepting in distinctly stagnant 
fields, the missionary now counts himself to be the sower of a seed 
which shall in due time propagate itself; or, to drop the figure, having 
gathered together his little company of believers, he commits to them 
the gospel and remains as advisor and friend, but not as director or 
even as leader. His motto is: they must increase, but I must decrease. 
His highest hope is that his labors and those of others like himself 
shall be rendered unnecessary. It has become a maxim of mis- 
sionary labor that a nation can be evangelized only by its own children, 
and that Christianity can become a dominant factor only as it is adapted 
to the needs and the traditions and the social organism of the people. 

All of this involves a modification in the conception of Christianity; 
and this is characteristic of missionary preaching. The missionary 
deals with the fundamentals of religion and not with the points around 
which theological battles have raged. His faith becomes at once 
something less and something more than before; something less in 
its relative simplicity and something more in the thoroughness with 
which the fundamentals are grasped. Before the movement had taken 
its present definiteness in the West it was already common for mis- 
sionaries, in fields like Japan, where the influences of progress were 
most strongly felt, to be looking for essential Christianity in the midst 
of the diversities of discordant sects and, even in other fields where 
complicated systems were held more vigorously in their entirety, the 
necessities of the situation caused the preaching to center in a few 
quite simple and definite propositions. 

It is true that the missionaries were not always aware of the effect 
which this attempt was having upon their own faith. A young man, 
zealous for the system of doctrine in which he had been instructed 
and which he held as the truth of God, was compelled to assume an 
apologetic attitude. He found to begin with that he must approach 
his listeners from a point of view quite different from that which had 
been assumed in his theological seminary. He could reconcile this 
to his own mind by the example of St. Paul, who became all things to 
all men, and he could believe that after he had given the milk of the 
word he could proceed to feed his converts upon strong meat. But the 
constant effort to reduce Christianity to its fundamental propositions 
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and to cut off all superfluities, insensibly influenced the missionary, 
until by and by he was prepared to accept the position of his converts, 
who proved with further instruction, not to be better prepared for the 
whole system of doctrine, but to be the more insistent upon the sim- 
plicity which is in Christ. An eloquent Japanese in the synod of 
Japan closed the debate over the proposition for a simple creed and 
the rejection of our western complications in a paragraph which may be 
translated roughly thus: ‘“‘These systems of theology and confessions 
of faith represent the conflicts of western Christianity, conflicts in 
which we have only a historical interest and which we would not 
repeat on this soil. They separate Christian from Christian, but all 
Christians are our brothers, one with us ina common fellowship. We 
would have a Confession of Faith which shall represent the living 
power which has changed our lives, a faith by which we may live and 
for which we would die.” 

I need not point out how this emphasis upon the essential features 
of Christianity in the mission field coincides with the great movement 
which is characteristic of western Christianity at the present time. 
But who shall say that the latter is the effect of the former, or fail to 
think that both alike are the offspring of great religious and intellectual 
movements, characteristic of the age in which we live, with sources 
too varied and too many for enumeration? Perhaps the missionary 
movement has been especially influential upon those more zealous for 
denominational peculiarities. The testimony of the missionary, his 
attitude of mind, his insistence upon our common faith, have affected 
many who are unapproachable by scholars who had arrived at some- 
what similar results through the methods of scientific research. It 
is easy to regard these latter as rationalists, but it is hard to place 
with them missionaries who have given their lives to the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen. Thus the modifying effect of the contact of the 
missionary is to be found in the realm of the ordinary and conventional 
church life. He has reached practically a position which is similar 
to that attained by scholarship, as both look to a greater unity among 
Christians and to an emphasizing of the common elements of the faith. 

This contact with oriental peoples influences the missionary, and 
through him the church, in other ways. Only in a theological sense 
does he now sing, ‘‘Where every prospect pleases and only man is 
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vile,” for this vileness is simply our common depravity. In the 
ordinary relations of life the missionary is ready enough to praise the 
people among whom he dwells, for even though some of his literature 
dwells chiefly upon the darker aspects, more intimate knowledge 
has begotten a broader charity. It would be easy to bring witnesses 
to testify to the sterling qualities and high ideals of many “heathen,” 
men who shame by their virtues multitudes of “Christians.” The 
problem becomes no longer one of East and West or of pagan and 
Christian, but of our common humanity. Thus again we are pressed 
back to a religion, not indeed of nature, as the eighteenth century 
thought, but of a world-wide validity and of a simplicity which admits 
of application to all mankind. 

This process is furthered by the study of the oriental religions. 
We hesitate to sing, ‘‘The heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone.” Missionaries have made large contributions to 
the scholarly knowledge of the ethnic faiths, and the general attitude 
is more correctly expressed by the words of St. Paul, ‘Whom ye in 
ignorance worship, Him declare I unto you,” and, who “hath deter- 
mined the bounds of their habitation that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel for him and find him, though he be not far 
from everyone of us.” And once more, from the unknown author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets”— 
by Confucius as by Moses, and by Buddha as by Ecclesiastes— 
“hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” So far it would 
seem the missionaries have come, and with them the more liberal 
portions of the church. 

The missionary is more susceptible to these influences than are 
other foreigners, for he is most intimately in contact with the people. 
Other occidentals are shut into communities of their own, and they 
estimate the “natives” precisely as they minister to their own conven- 
ience and pleasure. They do not so much as think of taking these 
folks as equals. In India, for example, British disdain has increased 
as the years have passed. Exceptions there are, of course; men who 
really study the civilization which surrounds them. A few students 
become enamored of it—and proclaim its superiority—but they are 
not taken seriously by their fellows. 
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The West is still too far from the East for great mutual influences, 
and closer contact is not always happy inits results. The West is bolt- 
ing its doors against the East, after forcing the East to open its gates. A 
century of British rule has not won India’s affection, and China turns 
to western ways in self-defense. Japan is the great illustration of 
the transformation possible through a new acquaintanceship, but it is 
still a century too soon to speak of the outcome. And on our part— 
beyond a certain vague influence in the realm of art—one questions 
whether Japan has affected at all the great currents of European and 
American life, excepting in the political sphere, and there it would seem 
to be a rebound from our own policies and powers. 

When we turn to other aspects of the problem we are met with a 
like difficulty, that is to say, while there are certain tendencies of the 
science, philosophy, history, and literature of our day which coincide 
with the tendencies observable in oriental lands, one hesitates to lay 
too much stress upon the direct influence of contact with these oriental 
forces. This statement will become clearer as we emphasize the 
elements in Christianity and in oriental religion which are most diverse, 
and where the mutual influence may be corrective and beneficial. 

One hesitates to ascribe anything to “Christianity” without 
defining that disputed word. But we are on fairly firm ground when 
we regard our individualism as one at least of the prominent charac- 
teristics of Christianity. Erdmann, in his History of Philosophy, 
tells us that ancient philosophy was busy with the world; but that 
mediaeval philosophy turned its attention to the individual. The 
world remained only as the stage on which was enacted the drama of 
God and the human soul. Before the divine word, ‘‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” all 
interest in nature and in its problems vanished. From this has come 
our modern conception of personality, the insistence upon the value 
of the individual, the regard for seemingly worthless men and the 
notion that the self is a central point in the universe. 

However we may differ from Erdmann’s ascription of so much 
influence to this particular historical element in the development of 
the modern consciousness of personality, there is, I think, no question 
that the East remains at the earlier point which he indicates. It 
has never laid the same stress upon personality. This is indicated 
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in many ways: for example, there is not the same abhorrence of degra- 
dation through crime; that is to say, the criminal does not fall so far 
and the effects upon himself are consequently less marked. So too, 
the insistence upon the value of life is much less. One is amazed to 
note for what small reasons men will cast away their lives. Out of 
this disregard for the individual has come a certain relatively fixed 
type of society. Oriental annals are devoid of really great movements 
toward liberty and freedom and progress. 

These two types of thought, the individual on the one side and 
what we may call, perhaps, the organic on the other, find their cul- 
mination in the ultimate idea as to God. In the West emphasis is 
centered in his personality and, notwithstanding the speculations of 
philosophical theologians and the denials of radical philosophers, 
what Tiele calls the theocratic type of religion prevails. That is to say, 
God is conceived of as the mighty monarch, the over-man of boundless 
wisdom and power, and our relationship to him is that ultimately of 
subject to sovereign or, at highest and best, of child to father. 

Now it requires very slight knowledge of eastern literature to find 
many parallelisms to Christian thought on this theme, but nonetheless 
the prevailing conception in the Orient (excepting in the Mohammedan 
dominions) is widely different. The universe is not personal at its 
heart; it is a vast organism which goes on and on and on forever. 
It has its periods of evolution and of devolution; it begins, it grows, 
it comes to consummation, it decays, it returns to chaos, only that the 
cycle may be repeated and again repeated without end. In such a 
movement nations and families and individuals have their part; but 
they are for it and not it for them. In this movement the greater 
always has precedence. That is to say, the nation is more than the 
family and the family is more than the individual. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, the individual is of value only through his relationship to 
the organism. ‘The man exists not for his own happiness or for his 
own individual consciousness, but as father, as husband, as son, as 
brother, his place in the order constituting in the profoundest sense 
himself. The conception is most nearly represented to our own mind 
by the military organism, where the man loses his own name and is a 
number in the line, it mattering very little whether as an individual 
he be happy or sorrowful, hopeful or discouraged, successful or a 
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failure, if only his efficiency as a soldier is not imperiled and if he be 
found in his right place at the right time. 

The conception of virtue derived from this view works itself out 
in a twofold form: on the one hand, as a pessimism which regards 
the ultimate attainment of the orderly universe as an impossibility 
and recommends, therefore, flight from the world as the religious 
duty; on the other hand, as an optimism which insists that man is 
to stand in his place, to fulfil if possible his duty, even if it bring him 
suffering. 

Doubtless in the East this conception of life has led to many and 
serious evils. As commonly interpreted, it takes away from the worth of 
the individual, not only in the eyes of others, but in one’s own thought, 
for there would seem to be no most sacred place which may not be 
violated, even at the command of those near and dear. Indeed the 
paragons of virtue have given themselves unreservedly and without 
limit to the commands of their superiors, even when these commands 
have involved corruption and debauchery. Moreover, self-sacrifice 
itself does not attain its true significance when the individual is under- 
valued. It is only as man comes to know himself as the son of God 
that his sacrifice upon the cross has highest value for the redemption 
of the world. 

While thus the relation of the individual to the organism may be 
ethically conceived—as in Confucianism—it may also be taken 
mystically. The end is absorption or a merging in the whole. The 
self is lost that it may be saved; as one feels his petty personality 
expanded by the influence of splendid scenery, or of great music, 
or of grand processions, until he blends with the vastness and gathers 
it into his consciousness. Especially in Hinduism and in Mah4y4na 
Buddhism does this yearning after the Absolute become the soul 
of religion. And with it comes an aloofness from the interests of 
men. The way of salvation is by flight from the world, and its 
attainment lifts the spirit into a region inaccessible to all excepting 
the elect. 

On the other hand, who does not know that the tendencies of our 
modern Christianity in the western world are all in the direction of 
less emphasis upon the individual and more upon the social order? 
The coincidence of this movement with our knowledge of the thought 
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of the East might lead us to put them in the order of effect and cause, 
but again one hesitates. There are other influences at work. The 
conception of the immanence of God, of the necessity and power 
and value of the organism, or of ourselves as truly selves only as parts 
of the organism, can be traced too clearly ‘to other sources to permit 
us to suppose that they have been derived from contact with oriental 
religions. 

Besides, these ideals in East and West are not so similar after all. 
For example, modern Buddhists do not weary in repeating the state- 
ment that Buddha discovered “evolution,” and thus proved his omnis- 
cience by anticipating modern science. But his doctrine had no 
scientific value and indeed bears no resemblance to the modern thought 
—at least wherein it has value. It is as a background of mystery, 
and of mazy metaphysics, and of symbolic poetry that the eastern 
literature has its value, and its influence in the future will be (to speak 
as a dogmatist), as in the past, in the emotional realm, in the region 
where aesthetics mingle with worship, and where the dim religious 
atmosphere is not adapted to the clearest vision, nor in the least con- 
genial to scientific criticism. Even in this sphere the western influence 
for the moment is the stronger, as it is easier to point out representa- 
tions of the Hindu faith whose writings show the effect of western 
studies than it is to name Christian scholars who have been deeply 
affected by oriental thought. 

We write with India chiefly in mind, but China surely is equally 
representative of Asia, and more likely to come into intimate relations 
with Americans. In this country is another phase of thought, not 
mystical nor metaphysical but pragmatic, with its virtues firmly 
planted in the relationships of daily life, and its morality only slightly 
touched with religious emotion. A careful study of Confucianism 
would have its value as indicating the benefits and the defects of such 
a system. But one does not look for any immediate or widespread 
effectonus. The system is too dry—and the Chinaman to our western 
eyes too alien and too queer. 

It is impossible to do more than to question the outcome of these 
converging movements. In any case, as already indicated, certain 
conditions in the foreign missionary field coincide with like conditions 
in western Christianity, and that surely is a cause for thankfulness and 
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hope. That while our missionaries have been learning lessons from 
their actual experiences in Asiatic lands, the church at home has 
been coming to like conclusions from its independent investigations 
and from the influences of the age in which we live, indicates that in 
this direction we are to look for important results. Indeed, the old 
conception of missions, like the old conception of Christianity, 
breaks down. It is impossible to win Asia to our modern forms of 
Christian doctrine and of Christian organization. It is not even 
desirable that our western Christianity should be transplanted to so 
alien an environment. We have come to see that God has not left 
himself without witnesses and that the Holy Spirit moves where and 
when it pleases; but all this is as true of ourselves at home as of the 
converts and the heathen in oriental lands. That is, a new confidence 
is begotten as one sees how God fulfils himself in many ways, and 
how Christianity in its living power may adapt itself to the varying 
needs of men. 

For the future we need a franker recognition of these facts which 
officially are winked at rather than recognized by our churches. It 
is through the unreserved acceptance of the great modern movement 
at home and abroad that Christianity is to have the revival of its power 
in which we all believe. Moreover, the problem suggested of the 
relationship of the individual to the social organization and, in more 
recondite terms, of the individual to the universe, is a problem which 
contains within itself the very issues of life. What can we learn from 
the Orient which shall rectify our extreme individualism and our 
exaggerated emphasis upon the importance of personality, and how 
shall we, taught by the East, perhaps, learn this without losing our 
heritage ? 

Perhaps, finally, we lay too much emphasis upon this distinction 
of East and West and upon the question of our mutual influence. As 
already indicated, there are other forces at work of world-wide import; 
and the new age on which we are entering knows neither East nor 
West, but only our common humanity. The notion that we need 
some peculiar mediator between East and West or that East as East 
is to bear peculiar lessons to West as West is, in my judgment, mis- 
taken. If the East had still remained secluded and we had felt no 
breath of its influence, still would our philosophers and poets have 
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taught us the immanence of God and still would our modern psychol- 
ogy have emphasized the importance of the organism, and still would 
the development of our modern cosmogony have taught us that 
God may be described in terms of a power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness, though it be difficult for us to reconcile it with that 
which wells up in us as personal consciousness. 

In science and philosophy we do not look for any peculiar contribu- 
tion from the East. Truth is one and the method of its discovery is 
one. The Orient has had glimpses of truth—foreshadowings of 
important discoveries—but they have remained comparatively un- 
fruitful. The learned world recognizes no distinctions of race or 
nation, but only differences in the application of the method which 
has proved itself to be effective. Why should religion be an exception ? 
If it were the outcome of some special faculty, if it were the discern- 
ment of a sphere unknowable by reason and not subject to its laws, 
we might indeed anticipate discoveries by ascetics and mystics. 
But for us who have given up that position and believe that religion 
has to do, not with the abnormal and the mystical, but that it is the 
natural outcome of man’s contact with his environment and the 
expression of his true nature, it is vain to look for peculiar contributions 


from men who have not adopted the modern point of view. In religion 
as in science there is one truth, and its discovery follows the applica- 
tion of definite methods. Any other position turns us back from the 
light of the present to the theosophy and the superstitions of the past. 





WHAT CONCEPTION OF THE SCRIPTURES AND OF 
SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY SHOULD UNDERLIE THE 
WORK OF THE MODERN MISSIONARY? 


REV. WILLIAM K. McKIBBEN 
Fourteen Years a Missionary in China 


In this our day, for the first time in a millennium and a half, for 
the first time indeed since their first encounter, Christianity and the 
great ethnic religions stand eonfronting each other, face to face. 
A procession of new nations is coming on the stage, their religious 
systems continuing their ministrations unabashed in the presence of 
Christianity. Their commerce, politics, and literature, their mer- 
chants and travelers, their schools and science, their achievements 
in war and peace, all certify that the messengers of Christianity to 
these eastern nations are to encounter systems possessing the vital 
elements of religion in no small measure. 

If these ethnic systems are stronger and purer than any Chris- 
tianity ever met before, so also is Christianity better able to match 
herself with them than ever before. The distance that separates 
the men of today from the men of yesterday, which John Fiske tells 
us is an immeasureably wider gulf than ever before divided one 
generation of men from their predecessors, measures advance, not 
retrogression. The age, to be sure, is skeptical regarding the antique. 
It calls for the facts, and heeds no dictation. It has forgotten its 
theology, it doubts the divinity of church machinery. But it is in- 
spired with a worthier conception of Jesus, with a clearer vision of 
the coming social order which, on the manward side, is the equivalent 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and with a deeper consciousness of God, 
than any generation since the men who personally knew Jesus. It 
defines its missionary work as nothing less than bringing the world into 
living, personal relations with God, continuing, so far as in us lies, 
the work of Jesus, who, in the profound words of Adolf Harnack, 
sought to bring every man face to face with God—God and the 
soul, the soul and its God. 
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In rising to its new responsibilities, Christianity, when fairly 
confronted with the question, recognizes the propriety of leaving 
behind any elements that are local, temporary, or accretionary, that 
it may go unencumbered on its errand. If God were to give us a 
new Paul we hold it certain that he would refuse to carry abroad 
accretions dear to the western Christian heart, just as he would not 
carry to Europe the rites, sabbaths, and festivals dear to the Jewish 
Christian heart. 

It need not be said that the missionary’s conception of Scrip- 
ture should be the best, the truest, within his power to reach; such 
as best comports with historical facts and with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, so far as modern research can establish them. 

Time was, and still is, when the Scriptures were conceived of as 
a body of pure divine truth directly and miraculously communicated. 
Portions of them were traced by the finger of God on stone tablets. 
Other portions were dictated from heaven as to an amanuensis, or 
communicated as bya spiritualistic trance. If, as some prefer to say, 
the thought and language were suggested rather than dictated, the 
same result is reached: we hold in our hands, especially in the original 
manuscripts, the veritable dictations of the voice of God, inerrant, 
infallible, and of absolute authority, the only and complete rule of 
life and conduct. 

Large parts of this body of oracles relate to cosmogony, astronomy, 
angelology, and demonology; beasts, birds, and reptiles discourse 
in human language; sea-monsters, sun, moon, and stars, storms, 
and oceans, act as allies of the representatives of God; governmental, 
priestly, and sacrificial systems are elaborated to the last degree; 
and all is by the direct voice and authority of God. 

This conception of an inspired, inerrant, and authoritative scrip- 
ture, a legacy from the rabbis, remained unchallenged down to the 
Reformation. For a time the reformers asserted a certain unortho- 
dox liberty with the Bible, notably Martin Luther, who said portions 
of the New Testament were no better than straw; but the exigencies 
of controversy soon stiffened up the relaxing orthodoxy. The 
Catholics claimed the support of an infallible authority, the pope. 
The reformers replied, No, it is not the pope, it is the Bible that is 
the viceroy of God, authorized to speak in his behalf. Both parties, 
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it will be observed, assumed an absent God, unable to speak in his 
own behalf. 

This bibliolatry has prevailed down to nearly the present time. 
John Wesley held that to give up witchcraft, for instance, was to 
give up the Bible. Present-day encroachments on the time-honored 
conceptions have just now—July, 1907—drawn from the Roman 
Vatican a Syllabus condemning some sixty-five “grave errors” in 
modern biblical study, breaking thus the silence of nearly half a 
century since the famous encyclical of Pius IX against modern errors. 

Shall protestant missions defend and perpetuate the dogma of the 
inerrancy of Scripture ? 

1. The first voice to challenge an inerrant scripture, within the 
English world at least, came from a missionary. Bishop Colenso of the 
English mission in South Africa, while engaged in the ’60’s in trans- 
lating the Old Testament, found that his native helpers became puz- 
zled over certain practical difficulties, such as the animals taken 
into the ark, their numbers, how the wild creatures were secured, 
how all were provided with their accustomed food; of whom Cain was 
afraid when he was outlawed; where he got his wife; the age of 
the antediluvians, and like questions. We smile, perhaps incon- 
sistently, at these trivialities; they were serious enough then. The 
missionary did not smooth matters over, nor did he rebuke the 
impiety of these free-thinkers of the jungle, but with such means as 
were at hand he investigated. The result was that he told his peo- 
ple the Pentateuch narratives were plainly unhistorical, and had no 
more connection with Christianity than the stories of the Apocrypha. 
This view of the subject was not adopted by the mission board 
in London. The missionary was adjudged a heretic and deposed 
from his office. England rang with “the defection of Bishop 
Colenso,” but the scholarship of Holland was aroused, and soon 
the learning of Europe confirmed and extended the bold conclusions 
of the missionary and his African converts. 

2. If we hold to the conception of the Scriptures as an unerring 
rule of life and conduct, it is difficult to avoid extenuating or apolo- 
gizing for the low standards of conduct of many who are held up as 
models. Deceit, savagery, cruelty, treachery, lewdness, bulk larger 
and more prominently in the narrative than we like to think. Jacob 
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and his mother cheating Esau; Lot; the destruction of the Canaan- 
ites; the wholesale abandonment of Gentile wives and children 
ordered by Ezra; the savage revengefulness of many psalms—these 
are but a few instances from a long catalogue. Use and wont have 
made our perceptions obtuse at home, else we should not still be 
giving prizes to children for reading the Bible through. But in the 
mission field these things stand out in all their native literalness. 
In China at least they stand in painful contrast to the decorum of 
native writings that originated in the same ancient periods, and they 
produce questionings always, and undisguised revulsion often. I 
recall how an old Christian quietly collected and concealed scripture 
portions containing so innocent a narrative as the Book of Ruth after 
we missionaries had distributed them. It was God’s truth, we said, 
and God would take care of it. It would be well if the Old Testament 
were not published in its entirety for general circulation, but in 
compends. The only healthy reaction upon much of the narrative 
is disgust, repudiation, the same as if the offense were in the Vedas 
instead of inside Bible covers, but this reaction is difficult on the 
supposition that the Bible is the inspired rule for our life and conduct. 

3. The view of the exclusively Hebrew inspiration stands athwart 
some of the noblest religious conceptions the modern world has 
reached. A truth long discerned obscurely but now gripping the 
world with a fixed conviction, is the immanent presence of God. 
Present in the universe everywhere, but above all, present in men, 
growing with their growth and strengthening with their strength, rejoic- 
ing in their attainments, grieving over their failures, but never taking 
his presence from them. And this pervasive Presence, this God 
with us, has been from the beginning the sole means of such advance 
as the race has registered, the pledge of future advancement trans- 
cending all power of thought. 

This conviction renders impossible the conception of an exclu- 
sively Judean divine activity, a limited interest of God in peoples of 
other lands and ages. The modern man is a missionary because he 
believes that God has the same impartial love for the baby born on 
the Yangtse or the Thames as for the baby cradled by the Nile or 
the Jordan, the same regard for Illinois, Sze Chuen, or Telugu, as 
for Ephraim, Benjamin, or Judah. God has in e!l ages expressed 
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his thoughts through the sages of Occident or Orient as really as 
through the men of that great little land where East and West meet— 
just as really, even though not as deeply or completely. We need 
again a Book of the Prophet Jonah to smite our Jewish-Christian 
conceit and remind us that none of us is the exclusive object of the 
regard of heaven. It was God who spoke the Golden Rule through 
the lips of the Chinese sage. It was God who, in the Upanishads, 
taught that the law of sacrifice was the law by which the worlds were 
built and by which they are maintained. The early Christians with 
a truer heart felt no jealously toward sages outside the sacred circle: 
the same divine spirit spoke in Socrates and Plato as in Isaiah and 
John. Truth should surely be known by its hall-mark, not by the 
book in which it may be printed. Why extol the glorious prophetic 
peace lyrics of Isaiah and fail to honor the Spirit of God in the modern 
prophet of the stilled war-drums and the furled battle-flags? Why 
say Micah was God-inspired when he demanded judgment and 
justice and the rights of the poor man, and withhold the like ascrip- 
tion from the Scottish peasant bard who in one of humanity’s darkest 
hours dared hail the day ‘When man to man, the world o’er, shall 
brithers be” ? 

If God be father of all it is as impossible to believe in the Bible 
as the sole written depository of the Spirit of God as in the condem- 
nation of the heathen which once we were constrained to believe it 
taught. 

4. The tardy and grudging recognition of modern science on the 
part of some interpreters of the Bible has caused a wholly needless 
controversy of a generation’s standing between the Bible and science, 
the unhappy outcome being the alienation of a too large portion 
of the schoolmaster class from the church, though not, it is believed, 
from Christianity. Do the true interests of the Bible require us to 
continue in the new East this attitude of suspicion and distrust 
toward science? If so, the revolt of the schoolmaster class will there 
be universal. At home many things hold discontent within limits— 
use and wont, the hallowing of sanctuary associations, religious 
convictions too deep to allow of one’s being shaken from the church. 
Abroad kindly accessories are absent, and the English language is 
filling the reading-tables of ten thousand schools and colleges. Must 
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the boys in our missions, like the boys in our home Sunday schools, 
be brought up on conceptions of the Bible such that when they go to 
the university and hear of evolution they will “lose their faith” ? 

The assurance that mankind was not “ wrecked in being launched,” 
as those must hold it was who base Christian theology on the stories 
of Genesis, rather than on the teachings of Jesus, but that we have 
come safely thus far under the ceaseless urging of the Spirit of God, 
is a part of the debt we owe to the modern study of evolution. We 
have no nobler truth to carry abroad. Religion and science are 
absolutely at one, and like two friendly empires they unyieldingly 
refuse to be drawn into conflict, though it must be confessed there 
are hot heads on both sides. Since both seek the truth of God, why 
continue the tradition of an alienation, an incompatibility? Quite 
naturally there is a feeling that ‘“‘conflicts between religion and 
science” do not arise on the mission field, few there hearing of science. 
No more fatal mistake could be made. The East may once have 
been kindergarten to the West, but that day is far past. Our mission- 
aries must bring their message to scientists in every department of 
research, to the strategists who organized the victory of Tsushima 
Straits, to statesmen charged with the rehabilitation of China, to 
the leaders of the New India, to armies of students rapidly taking 
rank with any of our own. With what sentiment must these 
men regard a conception of our sacred books that would negative 
fundamentals of science as obvious as the alphabet? And how 
immeasureable the advantage if the artificial breach between science 
and the Bible might on the mission field be forever unknown and 
unimagined ! 

5. We should be perilously near to a great revulsion abroad if 
inadequate conceptions of the Bible should be broken in upon by 
unfriendly voices telling our people the conceptions they had been 
taught were at home outworn and being discarded. When Robert 
Ingersoll stumped the land, heaping cheap ridicule on religion, his 
whole stock in trade consisted in petty discrepancies of scripture, the 
alleged responsibility of Christianity for the barbarisms and uncouth- 
nesses of ancient Semitic tribes. His blast would have been as harmless 
as a tin whistle if right conceptions of scripture had been prevalent. 
Oriental Ingersolls will undoubtedly drive our converts in multi- 
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tudes from their moorings unless they are forestalled by a candid 
and unreserved impartation of the new light which, as if in answer 
to the prayer of the Pilgrims, is breaking forth from the Scriptures. 

How, therefore, positively, should we conceive of the Scriptures in 
relation to modern missionary work ? 

The Scriptures are the world’s great book of religious experience. 
As the present age, as Professor Peabody points out, is deeply con- 
scious of its destiny to find solutions of the social problems of life 
so the Hebrew race was conscious of God. That sense of God which 
in other races was secondary, sometimes incidental, often acknowl- 
edged shamefacedly if at all, with the Hebrews stood in the fore- 
front, avowed with a passionate unreserve. Religion is and ever 
must be the deepest sentiment of mankind, all covering up, all half- 
hearted confession to the contrary notwithstanding. The Hebrews 
differed from most others in that they did not attempt to conceal from 
themselves nor from anyone else, their absorbed interest in this primal 
passion. From the sallying forth of their first adventurer down to 
the travels of their great missionary, the Hebrews carried wherever 
their wanderings led them the consciousness that God was in that 
place. Whither should they go from his presence? Whatever else 
they might do either good or bad, the characteristic of their national 
life was that they made religion the serious business of life. 

Being uppermost in life, religion became uppermost in their 
records and memoirs also; just as the keynote of the memoirs of 
other races might be the artistic, the philosophical, or the legal. It 
is the uniqueness and intensity of the religious element of these records, 
including especially their continuation in the New Testament, that 
constitutes them the repository of religious experience to all ages. 
Experiences with God; life from the point of view of the presence 
of God and of conformity to his will—this is what life was to them. 
The national ideal was to know God. “Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the rich man glory in his riches: but let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
me.” Sowing and reaping, buying and selling, ruling the nation, 
caring for the helpless, marrying and being born, living and dying— 
everything was done with reference to the presence and wish of the 
Deity. The rough sanctity of the tribal god roughly maintained; 
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the coarse facts of defilement coarsely and effectively kept in evi- 
dence; the intoxicated ravings of early wandering bands of seers 
and soothsayers; the over-lordship of God painfully learned by 
self-imposed exactions to support the institutions of religion; mis- 
conceptions and unworthy views gradually passing into the loftiest 
spirituality—such as this made up the life of Israel. A gallaxy of 
prophets and sages any one or two of whom would give luster to the 
annals of a nation, contributed each his experience of God: Isaiah, 
undaunted confidence; Jeremiah, the secret of personal converse; 
Hosea, the possibilities of God’s forgiving mercy; Deutero-Isaiah, 
the service of God by self-devotion on behalf of one’s fellows; Jonah, 
learning that the compassion of God knew no difference between 
Hebrew and heathen; the book of Job maintaining even to impiety 
a titanic revolt against the literalistic orthodoxy of the times that 
the good man is rewarded by the favor of God and may be known 
by a count of herds, while the “visitation” of disaster is the sure 
sign of sin; the social conscience growing from the point where a 
man was nailed to the doorpost a slave forever if he loved wife and 
children too much to leave them, up to where slavery becomes forever 
impossible. And, finally, the culmination of the race and of the 
utterances of their scriptures in Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of 
the infinite love of the Father and of self-sacrificing love and brother- 
hood among all men. 

I conceive that this evolution throughout the Scriptures, by toil- 
some and painful steps, from superstition to spirituality, paralleling 
the evolution in material nature, constitutes them the world’s great 
book of religion: yet that the truth attained was wrought out in 
Judea in the same way as in India, or China, or America, by experi- 
ence and observation, by the use of the mental and spiritual faculties 
with which all men are endowed. Not speaking now of the Christ, 
if the men of Judea gained more of truth it is because they used 
better their resources. If it is asked, Why were resources used better 
in Judea than in China? it may be enough to ask again, Why more 
of the sense of beauty, more philosophy, or more law, in one nation 
than in another ? 

The authority of the Scriptures on the mission field, as elsewhere, 
if they were in the rabbinical sense a written communication from 
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God, would be that of God’s audible voice. The advantage to the 
missionary, if he can have at command a series of divine utterances 
applicable to every subject and emergency, is obvious. To obey 
scripture is to obey God. To disregard scripture is to defy God. 
To follow reason when it leads to results differing from scripture is 
free thought and is impious. Energies must be directed toward 
establishing the text of the original documents and ascertaining their 
exactest shade of meaning; this may be difficult to find, but when 
found it is the Kol Yahwé, the Voice of God. Reason, to which Paul 
appealed to prove all things, must come down from her throne and 
give meek ear, like the penitent at Canossa, receiving as her own 
messages spoken to other men, in other ages, amid circumstances 
the most we know of which is that they were widely or totally different 
from those of the present day. When we read of a prophet’s bones 
bringing dead men to life, reason may not intimate that the narrative 
may be a pious legend. When we are told how the archangel 
Michael and the devil disputed over the dead body of Moses, we may 
not say it is an old wives’ fable. We may exercise ourselves only 
in finding some “sense” in which the impossible may conceivably 
be true; for true it must be, otherwise it were not in Holy Writ. The 
question can never be, Is a certain thing true? Does it harmonize 
with the highest ideals of life and thought? Or does it, on the other 
hand, awaken the repugnance and revolt of mind and spirit? The 
sole question competent for us to ask is, What is the teaching of 
scripture? That found, nothing remains; God has spoken, who 
shall make the reply ?—even if we fail of being convinced that the 
sound we heard was really his voice. An officially authoritative 
pope does not more effectually play the usurper over men’s minds 
than does a mechanically authoritative book. Living religion is the 
presence of God in the heart of man. A mechanical scriptural 
authority tends to sap the life of true religion, telling us that the 
familiar formula, “thus saith the Lord,” certifies the veritable man- 
date of God. It saves trouble, indeed, to repose upon authority, 
either of pope or of book. But the repose is stupefying and tends to 
forgetfulness of the real presence, the God within. May God speak 
to the soul of man? In other times he did, and-in the Holy Land; 
theoretically he may now; but if the things he would communicate 
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to me have already been committed to a pope or a book, then let me 
go to pope or book. Such a course is obvious and easy. But bring- 
ing the soul face to face with a book is a poor substitute for bringing 
it face to face with God. When the religion of authority is given 
‘the place of honor the religion of the spirit relapses into silence or is 
relegated to enthusiasts and fanatics. Yet God is not absent. He 
needs no viceroy and has appointed none. He can himself speak, 
and does speak, in the hearts of men. The deepest message of the 
Bible is that he desires to communicate with us personally. 

The function of the scriptures is not one of authority, in the 
external use of the term. The seat of authority is already held by 
the conscience, the inner light, the divine within the human. Jesus 
did not speak with a weight of compelling force, bearing down oppo- 
sition. His authority was the voice of the divine within him awaken- 
ing the divine within his hearers, deep calling unto deep. The author- 
ity possessed by the Scriptures is of the same kind, in virtue of their 
recording the words of Jesus and of others of like spirit. The Scriptures 
thus give voice to God, in the true and sole way possible, not 
by a vocalization as of mechanical records, but by the living utterance 
of a thousand spokesmen, each repeating the message registered in 
his own spirit. The men of the Bible have trodden well-nigh every 
path and sounded well-nigh every note, of religious experience. They 
are to us for example, good or ill, for warning, exhortation, for 
inspiration, that we may be allured to duplicate their experiences, 
or warned to flee them. 

Why should it be thought that the Scriptures can be strengthened 
by ascribing to them an authority more divine than this? The 
proposed ascription weakens rather than strengthens. The sun 
shines by its own light. When a soul recognizes a Bible message 
as being a word of God, to that soul it is a word of God. Until thus 
discerned it is not authoritative and there is no means by which it 
can be made so. The Scriptures need no imprimatur. Each 
writer speaks for himself. If his message is weighty with the thought 
of God, the soul recognizes its divinity. If it be a thing of straw, the 
soul knows that also. Decking in the robes of authority is needless 
in the one case, and in the other it is useless—unless with the 
ignorant and the somnolent, those who prefer to save trouble by 
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delegating their thinking. If with Luther I hold a certain scripture 
to be straw, any person may convince me of the authority of the 
passage by exhibiting the divine thought which I failed to discern; 
and to whatever degree the divine thought is shown to that degree 
my spirit recognizes its supremacy. Put lacking such demonstra- 
tion it cannot appeal with the voice of authority to me. 

Those have surely an inadequate conception of the majesty of 
scripture who think to support by their certification of authority its 
superiority to other religious literature. There is more of personal 
communion with the divine in a chapter or paragraph taken at 
random from Jeremiah or John than in all the Dialogues of Plato; 
more sense of the defilement of sin inculcated in a chapter of the 
levitical purgations than in all the lustrums of Rome; a deeper sense 
of personal guilt in the fifty-first psalm than exists in modern litera- 
literature. 

It is piteous to scan the list of hindrances that restrain spiritual 
adherents of the ethnic religions from giving adhesion to Christianity. 
Sometimes it is the extra-cosmic conception of God exhibited in the 
Genesis creation stories; sometimes a difficulty with the Incarnation; 
or a theory of the Trinity; or of Redemption; or doubts about the 
miracles. Almost all are traceable to false and indefensible concep- 
tions of the meaning or the nature of the Scriptures. When we can 
cast ourselves on the truth that religion is not adhesion to doctrine, 
but is God’s life in the human spirit, made more abundant through 
Jesus; and on conceptions of scripture that give freedom of thought 
without imposing the sanctions of supernatural authority, obstacles 
will be removed that hinder the interpenetration of the world with 
the influence of Jesus Christ. 





PRAGMATISM AND KNOWLEDGE 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
The University of Chicago 


Time was when both science and religion claimed to know 
things, and when both knowledges enjoyed equal indubitable validity. 
Subsequently there arose a division of labor, a compact according 
to which science knew one set of things and religion another. An 
unhappy period then ensued in which science denied the availability 
of religious knowledge in the sphere of science, and doubted its validity, 
certainly its verifiableness, even in the region of religion. Hence- 
forth only symbolic significance was to be accorded to religious ideas. 
Now the function of a symbol is not to report the reality and nature 
of an object, but to express the feelings of a subject. Thus religion 
ceases to know things, since cognitive capacity is denied to its system 
of ideas. In my opinion, the most serious question of the hour is 
whether religion stands or falls with the affirmation or denial of cog- 
nitive function to the ideas which faith possesses. So far it does 
not appear that religion, as it has been hitherto understood, can 
endure the negation of the cognitive function and the capability of its 
ideas. But the interesting point in the present situation is that science, 
which once urged, then allowed, finally denied, the cognitive function 
of religious ideas, now disclaims such function for her own ideas 
and concepts and formulae. ‘Why do you find fault with me any 
longer for my attitude to your knowledge, declining to avail myself 
of it, or to admit your right to do so, since I assume the same attitude 
to my own knowledge? If you do not know your reality neither do 
I mine,” says Science to Religion. A chemist of note has recently 
said that he would as little think of calling a chemical formula “true,” 
as he would of calling it “blue.” He also indicates that he would 
occupy the same position with reference to all the so-called “laws” 
of which science speaks. Formula and law alike are devices for 
the manipulation of phenomena and the achievement of practical 
results—in a word, for orientation of the self in the world of phenom- 
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ena, and not for the intellectual apprehension of reality. Scientific 
facts, and, even more so, laws, are artificial creations of the scholar. 
Therefore, science can teach us no sort of truth. It can only serve 
us as instrument and guide in our conduct. 

It is evident, therefore, that, from the standpoint of this pragmatic 
epistemology, the philosophy and apologetics of religion must do 
their work all over again. Either they must show that religion does 
not need to know things, or they must undertake the novel task of 
compelling science to assume a cognitive function; for if science is 
going to practice such cognitive asceticism and self-effacement religion 
must abandon her cognitive indulgence and assertiveness. If these 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? A 
genial man once said: “If my wife does not do what she wants to, I 
make her!” This is what must be done to science, or els< religion 
must abdicate the cognitive function too. 

But for the present let us see if we can understand a little further 
this new tack in the ever-troubled ocean of thought. 

It is evident that the philosophic theory above confessed comes 
under the head of what the late Middle Ages called Nominalism. 
As such, the theory is not wholly false. One must render to this 
philosophic Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but one must not allow 
it to transcend its own kingdom, and claim the things that are God’s. 

But the doctrine in question is not simply Nominalistic. Its 
main feature is its anti-intellectualism. There is reality only in our 
changing and fleeting impressions, and even this reality vanishes as 
soon as one touches it. 

And yet it is not skepticism. If our philosopher holds that the 
understanding is immutably impotent, it is but to accord a larger 
place to other sources of knowledge—to the heart, for example, to 
the feeling, to instinct, or to “faith.” 

Admitting the talent of our new philosophers, the acuteness of their 
theory, the cogency and importance of their protest against the 
primacy and tyranny of the intellect, there yet seem to me to be some 
reasons why we cannot entirely agree with them. 

They complain because they are so frequently held to be skeptics. 
It cannot well be otherwise, although this charge is probably not 
justified. Appearances are against them. They are Nominalists 
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as to doctrine, realists as to heart, and they can escape absolute 
Nominalism only by a desperate effort of faith. Does not an anti- 
intellectualistic philosophy condemn itself to being incommunicable, 
untransferable ? Is it not an essentially “inner” philosophy—or, at 
least, is not that which is transferable only the negative judgment ? 
If this be so, it is not surprising that the philosophy looks very like 
skepticism to the “innocent bystander.” 

Here, it would seem, is the weak point of this philosophy: if it 
remains consistent with itself, it exhausts its total energy in a negation 
and an ejaculation of ecstasy. As a maximum of achievement, every 
philosopher can repeat this negation and this ejaculation, and change 
its form without adding anything thereto. 

In which case, would it not be more consistent to keep still? 
Big books are written. To this end one must still employ words. 
Is not one much more “discursive,” “dialectic,” in this way, much 
more “‘abstract,” and consequently so much the farther removed 
from “life” and “reality” than the animal who lives quite simply, 
without philosophizing? Is not the animal the true philosopher ? 
It is most “concrete” and zodlogical, if not “ biological.” 

From the fact that no painter ever painted a portrait that was a 
“perfect likeness,’”’ may we conclude that the best painter is the painter 
that does not paint at all? If a zodlogist dissects an animal, he 
thereby changes it of course; dissecting it, he is thereby condemned 
to only partial knowledge of it. But if he did not dissect it at all 
he would be condemned to much less knowledge and, consequently, 
presumably to much less talk! 

Certainly there are other powers and functions in man than the 
understanding. No one was ever so foolish as to deny that. Those 
other powers are active. The philosopher must speak of them. To 
this end he must know at least some part of the little that one can 
know of them; he must therefore observe their activity. But how? 
With what eyes, if not with the eyes of his understanding? The 
heart, the instinct, can guide and determine the understanding, but 
cannot make it superfluous; it can direct the look, but not displace 
the eyes. One may say—I am among those who do say—that the 
“will” is the toiler and the ‘‘intellect”’ the tool of the toil, although the 
word “tool” is not quite happy. But evermore the intellect is an 
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instrument which, if it can be dispensed with in action (conduct), 
is nevertheless indispensable in philosophizing. Therefore a really 
anti-intellectualistic philosophy is impossible. Perhaps we must con- 
clude to the superiority of activity—I do so conclude—even so, it is 
the understanding which so concludes. This, too, is a superiority 
not to be despised. 

Science :- only a rule of action, a device for getting results for life— 
this is ! aatism. We are not capable of knowing anything, and 
yet we are implicated in life; we establish rules of action; the totality 
of these rules we call science. 

Equally so, men have established regulations for their pleasure, . 
regulations which, with even more right than science, can claim 
universal assent. So, too, compelled to choose, yet not in a position 
to choose, you flip a penny to decide this way or that. The rule of 
backgammon or whist is of course a rule of action, like science from 
the pragmatic point of view. But is there no difference? The rules 
of gaming are arbitrary agreements; and if agreements just the 
opposite of those that were made had been made, conceivably the 
rules would not have been less “good” (=useful). Science is a rule 
of action with a result—at least in most cases—while the opposite 
rule would have had no result. The opposite of H,SO, would do just 
as well as a rule of some game; but not as a rule of conduct where the 
reality thus signalized is involved. If a chemist says that to produce 
hydrogen he must let an acid act upon zinc, he states a rule which 
has a result. He could have said: Let filtered water act upon gold; 
but it would have had no result. 

If, therefore, scientific recipes have value as rules of action, that 
value consists in our knowing that they are resultful, at least in general. 
But to know this is already to know something. How, then, can one 
say that we know nothing? Science forecasts, and on that account 
alone can be “useful” and serve as a rule of action. Of course, this 
forecasting is often refuted by the result. But this proves that 
science is imperfect; and if I add that science will always remain 
imperfect, I am sure that this is a forecast which never can be refuted. 
Does the scientist err less frequently than the prophet? Progress is 
slow but steady, so that scholars, though they become bolder, are ever 
less frequently befooled. This is little, but it is something. 
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The errancy of science is often supposed to be proved by an appeal 
to the changes which science makes in method and conclusion. No 
conclusion stands, no conclusion true, no truth—that is the descensus 
Averni. Some victory, but mostly defeat: science is resultless thus. 

But if science were resultless, it could not serve as rule of action. 
Whence its worth then? In our experiencing it? That is, in our 
loving it and believing in it? Alchemists had recipes for making gold ; 
they loved the recipes and had faith in them. Yet our recipes are 
better because they have results, though our “faith” is less lively. 

There is no way to escape the following dilemma: either, science 
is not competent to forecast—but in that case it is worthless as a 
tule of action; or, it is competent to forecast, in a more or less 
imperfect manner—but in that case it is not worthless as a means of 
knowledge. 

I even doubt if it is “true” (we do sometimes have to use that 
word still) to say that action is the sole and exclusive goal of science. 
May we turn down all studies concerning Sirius, because it is objected 
that we shall probably never exercise any influence upon this star ? 
In (pure) mathematics is not knowledge the goal and action the means ? 
Did Copernicanism spring from a sense of practical need only, or 
rather from cognitive curiosity also? Has the age-long idea of 
the love of knowledge partly for its own sake been all wrong? 
Is the love of art for its own sake—or of one’s wife for her own 
sake—immoral? If we do indeed rejoice in science in developing 
industry, is not this joy partly due to the fact that such service 
strengthens the scholar’s faith in himself? As a matter of fact, func- 
tional psychology implies that the mind is an organism; but, since in 
an organism nothing is mere means and not also end, the knowledge 
function cannot be degraded to a mere menial in the economy of the 
soul, but must be accorded dignity and worth on its own account. 
Pragmatism may not be allowed to substitute its new Absolute of 
Utility for the old Absolute of Knowledge. We must have democracy 
within the psychic as well as within the social. Unlike either Abso- 
lute, pluralism must be confraternal. 

Turning to another item our philosopher says, science makes the 
jacts. It may be that he means that science creates the scientific 
facts, not the raw facts. This is a good distinction, at allevents. But 
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to draw it accurately—there is the rub. Yet the idea of pragmatism 
is that raw facts are not scientific, are outside of science. 

Is it true that science—the scientist—jreely creates the scientific 
facts, while the raw facts are a donation to him? Atom is a scientific 
fact, we are told. Is the atom a sample of a fact? There cannot be 
science without scientific fact, nor scientific fact without raw fact. 
Scientific fact is but a translation, so to speak, of raw fact. Does the 
scientist create scientific fact? Even so, mot out of nothing, but 
out of raw fact. Therefore he does not do it freely, his freedom 
being conditioned and limited by the properties of the material with 
which he works. An eclipse at nine o’clock will not wait till ten at 
the behest of the will of the creative astronomer. Indeed, there is 
no sharp distinction between raw and scientific fact—only, the ex- 
pression of one fact is more raw or more scientific than of another. 
But if there are raw facts, then the relations between them and the 
laws of this relationship are not the total creations of the scientist for 
utilitarian ends. In a less degree indeed, the same remark may be 
made concerning relations and laws of scientific facts. They are 
realities in existence, that is, ‘rue, and not simply devices of the 
pragmatist to serve as supernumeraries in the serio-comic play of 
human life. And, as to the world of religion, let any functional 
psychologist try to act upon the idea of God, no matter how it arose, 
and at the same time disbelieve in his existence; he will find that no 
action will follow, if ontological reference be denied to the idea. 

After all, the total humanization of reality is an audacious and 
unwarrantable proposition. The whole race of us men, from the 
beginning until now, living and dead, could be comfortably congre- 
gated in the state of New York. We are but an episode, the whole 
posse of us, in the transitory life of an insignificant planet, a grain of 
sand, as it were, on the shore of the infinite sea. This modern anthro- 
pocentric Humanism and Copernicanism are mutually exclusive. It 
may well be that the statement of the Whole Reality in terms of the 
human is not a tribute to Its wealth and strength, but an insinuation 
of Its poverty and weakness. It may well be that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than we dream of in our new philosophy. 
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I 


In current discussion of the Russian situation there is a disposition 
to ignore the religious factors in the case. Yet no historian would 
think of treating the political upheavals in England in the seventeenth 
century or the revolt of the American colonies or the French Revo- 
lution without giving large place to the religious elements in these 
movements. And if the factor of religion looms so large when men 
look back upon such national crises, it is probable that we shall not 
rightly understand the progress of the greatest revolution of our own 
generation if we disregard this factor. For, doubtless, as Tolstoy 
has intimated, the course of the Russian revolution and its ultimate 
outcome will in the end be seen to have been largely determined by 
the religious history and character of the Russian people. The 
religious and the patriotic emotions have always been closely related, 
and even social and industrial reforms go forward but haltingly until 
they can form an alliance of some sort with the religious sentiments. 
At least in Christian lands, no crusade or great social revolution excites 
popular following and enthusiasm, till men are led to believe that 
“God wills it.” 

There are those who interpret Russia’s present struggle and fore- 
cast her future purely upon ethnological grounds. Of these writers 
there are two classes. One affirms that the Russian people are so 
largely Mongol in blood and Asiatic in spirit that they are incapable 
of appreciating or adopting the civilization of the western world. 
These indorse the adage: ‘‘Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar;” 
by which they mean that the semblance of western civilization that 
the Russian wears is a veneer so thin and fragile that it breaks off 
under the least rough handling, and shows the oriental savage under- 
neath. These insist that it is as vain to expect the Russian to enter 
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the brotherhood of western nations as his near relative the Turk. 
He is predestined by ineradicable race-characteristics to remain 
alien and oriental. Aspirations after representative government and 
western social and industrial life are exotic and incapable of natural- 
ization among the mass of the Russian people, to whom an oriental 
despotism and a less complex industrial organization are by nature 
more congenial. On the other hand, there are those who deny that 
the Finnish and Tartar blood in the Russian materially affects his 
character. They declare that the Sclavic elements in him so largely 
predominate that he is to be regarded as brother by blood to the 
Celt and the Teuton, and heir to the heritage of the Aryan peoples, 
certain to share in their common destiny. And as the youngest 
member of the Indo-European family of nations, he has scarcely 
begun his career or disciplined his energies. Greek and Roman, 
Celt and Teuton, have each in turn ruled the world. It is the Sclav’s 
turn next. The future belongs to him. In the Russian peasant, 
living in patriarchal simplicity, in close contact with the life- 
giving earth, with energies fresh and vitality unimpaired by an 
artificial civilization—in him, these see the coming man, the successor 
to the Teuton in the domination of the world’s progress. The steady 
eastward march of Russian conquest to the shores of the Pacific, 
and the Pansclavonic movement, which sought to organize all the 
peoples of Sclavic blood under the hegemony of Russia were regarded 
as the first steps in her far-sighted project of world-supremacy. 

It must be admitted that the dreams of the Russophiles and the 
apprehensions of those afflicted with Russophobia have both been 
dissipated by Russia’s crushing defeat in the recent war. The demon- 
stration of the utter inefficiency of her army and navy, the exposure 
of official corruption of the oriental type, and the revelation of her 
chronic industrial prostration have made it quite evident that the 
Russia which so excited fear and expectation was but an imposing 
shell, a tremendous sham, a cleverly maintained bluff, with neither 
organization nor moral enthusiasm nor popular intelligence nor 
available material resources to support its pretensions. 

And as for the contention of those who would explain Russia’s 
present and predict her future upon ethnological grounds, it would 
appear that the facts which should constitute such grounds are them- 
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selves the subject of dispute. So far as racial and tribal differences 
and various stages in civilization are concerned, the present Russian 
empire is probably the most heterogeneous nation that has ever existed. 

This unique mingling and juxtaposition of peoples is graphically 
displayed by an ingenious device to be seen in the Ethnological 
Museum in Moscow. Here upon a huge map of Russia are placed, 
in their appropriate districts, groups of life-sized figures representing 
the stature and color and physiognomy and dress of the various races 
and tribes that constitute the motley population of the empire. There 
among many others, are the Europeanized Russians of the western 
provinces and the cities, the Eskimo-like tribes of the Far North, the 
yellow-skinned, oblique-eyed Mongols of the southern steppes, the 
Tartar peoples of the Ural region, the Kurds and Armenians and 
Circassians on the southern borders, beside the more familiar and 
typical peasant-groups of the central provinces. A visit to this 
museum or a study of an ethnographical map of Russia will lead to 
the conclusion that there exists no such thing as a Russian people, 
but that the population of Russia is composed of representatives of 
all the peoples of eastern Europe and northern Asia—as yet very 
imperfectly assimilated and nationalized. And it is this fact that 
makes the predictions as to Russia’s future, made by the ethnologists, 
so diverse. If one confine his attention to European Russia the prob- 
lem becomes less complex, but by no means simple. It is no easy 
matter to determine the racial composition of the western Russian. 
Pure Sclav he certainly is not, for he has too many points of difference 
from the Poles and Bohemians and other Sclavic peoples. Nor can 
these points of difference be explained by the peculiar physical environ- 
ment of the Russian since he became separated from his Sclavic 
relatives. 

Russia is a great level plain unprotected by bold mountain ranges; 
lying thus wide open to invasion, it has offered an easy highway for 
the innumerable migrations from Asia into Europe. In prehistoric 
times it was crossed by the earliest Aryan migrations. In historic 
times Scythian, Goth, Bulgarian, Petcheneg, and Tartar are among the 
peoples that have occupied it for periods long or short, and have left 
deposits that constitute elements in the present population of the 
southern steppes. ‘‘Out of the apparent chaos of Russian ethnology,” 
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writes Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘‘three main elements, Finn, Tartar, Sclav, 
clearly emerge, the last having by this time in a great measure absorbed 
the other two.”’ First in their occupancy of the country stand the 
Finns, a Turanian or Mongoloid people of Asiatic origin, tall of 
stature, dolichocephalic, and reddish blond. In civilization they 
belonged to the Stone Age. At the opening of the ninth century they 
occupied nearly all of European Russia, but already the Sclavs, 
entering it would appear, from the southwest, had become their 
masters in the western part and were pushing conquest and amalgama- 
tion northward and eastward. In the southeast, between the Black 
Sea and the Ural Mountains, were Tartar tribes of various names, 
with which the neighboring Finns had freely intermarried. During 
the next three centuries the Sclavs extended their conquests eastward 
to the Volga, and, except along the Baltic and in the case of “‘racial 
islands,” here and there submerged the aboriginal Finns. 

But Russia was to receive a further infusion of Asiatic blood. In 
the thirteenth century she suffered invasion and conquest by the 
Tartars, and under their domination she remained for more than 
two hundred years. While the Tartars did not attempt to occupy 
Russia, but ruled it from the eastern border, yet they affected the 
racial composition of the future Russian by extensive intermarriage 
with the Finnish Russians, who were their neighbors. Such, in brief, 
are the relations of the three main elements in the population of 
European Russia. It is to be noticed that beside adding another 
strain of Asiatic blood, these centuries of Tartar domination affected 
the Russians injuriously by checking the natural advance of their 
civilization and breaking off their close connection with the nations 
of Europe. They caused Russia to face toward Asia, turned her 
back toward the barbarism of her conquerors, and permanently 
retarded her national development. The backwardness of Russia 
becomes the more marked if we contrast her with other Sclavic peoples, 
such as the Bohemians and the Poles, who, pure in blood, and under 
the tutelage of the Roman Catholic church and in close contact with 
the other nations of Europe, achieved, centuries ago, a high degree of 
civilization. 

These facts as to the racial composition of the Russian people and 
their retarded development are of the utmost importance in under- 
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standing their religious condition. For Russian Christianity today 
is explicable only in the light of the origin and history of the nation. 

It is important also to notice that Russian national life and Rus- 
sian Christianity began at the same time. Until the latter part of 
the ninth century, the territory of European Russia was occupied by 
independent tribes of mingled Finnish and Sclavic blood. There 
was no governmental center, no feeling of racial unity, no sense of 
common destiny, in other words, no Russian nation as yet. Two 
agencies were to weld these independent and sometimes hostile tribes 
into national unity. The one was a military conquest from the north, 
from Scandinavia; the other a religious conquest from the south, from 
Constantinople. Norman military adventurers invaded Russia as 
they did France and England and gradually became masters of the 
country. The establishing of the leadership of Ruric in 862 is popu- 
larly regarded as the beginning of the Russian nation. These Norman 
princes chose Novgorod and later Kief on the Dnieper as their capital. 
They carried their expeditions of conquest even to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. 

The one great missionary accomplishment of the Byzantine church 
was the evangelization of the Sclavic peoples. How early this began 
it is difficult to ascertain, but by the ninth century Christianity had 
been established among the Sclavonic Moravians, and some converts 
had been made among the tribes of southern Russia. There was a 
Christian church in Kief, which was a chief shrine for the worship 
of Perun, one of the most prominent divinities in the native religion 
of the Sclavs. 

But the weak and struggling missions among the Russians under- 
went a complete change with the establishment of the rule of Ruric 
and his followers. Partly no doubt from political reasons these 
Norman princes soon adopted Christianity. They also formed 
matrimonial and political alliance with the Byzantine monarchs. 
The formal Christianization of Russia may be said to date from 988. 
In that year Vladimir married a Byzantine princess and was bap- 
tized; and as was often the case, the conversion of the ruler meant 
the conversion of the nation. On returning to Kief, Vladimir took 
with him Christian priests and sacred vessels and relics from Constan- 
tinople, with the purpose of making his capital a center for the propa- 
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gation of his newly adopted faith. He planned a dramatic spectacle 
which should impress his subjects with the fact that they were to 
transfer their allegiance from their old gods to the God of the Chris- 
tians. The wooden image of Perun was publicly dishonored and 
flung in to the Dnieper. Then all the people of Kief gathered on 
the banks of the river and at an appointed signal waded into the 
water, which had been consecrated for sacramental purposes, and, 
as the prince knelt and the priests upon the shores read the baptismal 
service, the people immersed themselves, and came up out of the river 
Christians. Similar scenes occurred elsewhere, and Christianity 
became the acknowledged religion of the new nation. Vladimir and 
his immediate succes: ors followed up this formal conversion of their 
subjects with measures more calculated: to render them worthy Chris- 
tians. They invited missionaries from Constantinople, they built 
churches and monasteries and schools, they encouraged the transla- 
tion of Greek theological works into the Sclavic, which recently, 
through missionary agency, had been developed into a written 
language. 

Thus it appears that as soon as these Norman rulers felt them- 
selves secure upon their new throne, they introduced a new religion, 
which should be a support to the throne, a basis of alliance with 
Constantinople, and an agency in the introduction of the Byzantine 
civilization. Nationality and Christianity began together in Russia, 
and state and church have stood in the closest relations ever since. 
They have been regarded as but different aspects of the Russian 
people. Among no other people of modern times have the national 
and religious interests been so closely identified. This is indicated 
by the use of such a term as “Holy Russia,” and the disposition of 
Russian historians to give a religious coloring to every important 
event, and to draw parallels between the life of Russia and that of 
the Hebrew theocracy. 

It is to be noted that it was not the primitive Christianity of the 
Apostolic Age, but the formal and petrified Christianity of the Byzan- 
tine empire of the tenth century that was introduced into Russia. 
It consisted of a system of doctrine to be believed, and a code of 
morals to be adopted—but much more obviously to the barbaric 
Russians, it consisted of rites and ceremonies to be observed, festivals 
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and fasts to be kept, saints to be reverenced, and dues to be paid. 
The discipline of these no doubt had their value in the religious educa- 
tion of a rude people, but they tended constantly to usurp the place of 
the essential truths of Christianity, and, by engrossing the attention 
of the unlearned worshiper, to obscure the real meaning of the gospel. 
In the Roman Empire pure, primitive Christianity displaced the 
classic polytheism, which, in spite of imperial attempts to revive it, 
was already moribund. But in Russia a less vital type of Christianity, 
under government patronage, sought to displace a living, growing 
native religion. The result was what one might expect. While the 
decadent polytheism of the skeptical Roman affected the Christianity 
of the Roman Empire but slightly, the vital paganism of the simple- 
minded Sclav colored his conception of every Christian doctrine and 
rite. It constituted the background against which he saw the new 
religion. It gave form and to some degree content to the new doc- 
trines. By its analogies he explained the meaning of the Christian 
sacraments and ceremonies. And this was true not only of the 
Christianity of the first generation of Russian Christians, but, because 
of the immobility of the Russian nature, this condition became to a 
large degree permanent. So careful a student of Russia as Leroy- 
Beaulieu says of the Russian peasant of today: 


Christianity has indeed succeeded in obliterating from his soul the names 
and memory of the heathen gods, but it has not been so successful in stamp- 
ing on it its own dogmas and belief. The old paganism and the new teaching 
form two distinct layers, which are clearly distinguishable to this day. It is not 
alone that heathen rites have been preserved in places—the very spirit of pagan- 
ism is alive still, under a coating of Christianity. 

Because of these undeniable survivals of paganism in Russian 
Christianity, it is necessary to glance at the native religion of the Sclavs. 
Like that of the other Aryan peoples, it is an outgrowth of nature- 
worship; but it presents a much more primitive form than that of 
the other branches of the family. It is a rude polytheism, in which 
the deities plainly represent the forces and activities of nature. It 
contains as yet no philosophy, no ethics, and a cosmology which is 
purely mythical. The two most ancient gods, like those of the 
Greeks, represented the earth and the sky. When it came into contact 
with Christianity, the Russian religion included belief in a long list of 
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gods and demigods. ‘These we may believe took their distinctive char- 
acter from the aspects of nature with which the people were familiar, 
the soil, the climate, the landscape, the flora and fauna. Most 
prominent in the pantheon was Perun, the god of fire and the fabrica- 
tor of the lightning. There were solar deities, some of them bearing 
some resemblance to Apollo, a goddess of fecundity, and gods of the 
winds and rivers. Beside such deities, representing the personified 
forces of nature, there were demigods, giants, and ogresses, and 
sacred trees, plants, and animals. In addition to these, there were 
good and bad elves and fairies and water-sprites, and ghosts and gob- 
lins. While these were, perhaps, not objects of worship in the strictest 
sense, they were nevertheless not to be disregarded, as they might 
bring good or bad luck to the farmer or the hunter or the housewife. 
Concerning these there are still endless folk-tales which beguile the 
long winter evenings in the peasant’s cabin and afford the children an 
ecstasy of fear and delight. The prevalent belief in witches and 
malevolent spirits offers illustration of a darker side of the Sclavic 
religion, and was to give to the Christianity of Russia a strange 
alliance with witchcraft. It is beyond doubt that the Sclavs, like the 
other Aryans, possessed the hope of a future life; whether it was to 
be endless or not, is difficult to decide, but it was to be a life like the 
present one. The undeveloped character of their religion is further 
indicated by the fact that they had no priestly caste, no temples, no 
fixed system of sacrifice or worship. The father of the household or 
the chief of the clan acted as priest. Sorcerers and wizards, as was 
noticed, abounded, and, by affording a means of communicating 
with the gods might, it was believed, avert disaster. Such, in barest 
outline, was the faith of the Sclavs in the tenth century, and with this, 
in a most grotesque combination, they joined the doctrines and usages 
brought to them by the missionaries from Constantinople. 

The readiness with which the Russians adopted Christianity is 
indicative of their superficial understanding of it. They did not see 
its essential hostility to their old faith, and resist it as did the Romans 
and Saxons. The Russian church received no baptism of blood, it 
did not pass through martyrdom to triumph. At the command of 
Vladimir the nation submitted to baptism. The old polytheism 
seemed suddenly to pale and vanish before the new faith. But the 
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victory of the gospel was easy because it was shallow. The Christi- 
anity which the Russians received did not sufficiently disturb their old 
ideas or change their modes of thought or manner of life to excite 
determined resistance. So little did they comprehend its nature that 
they adopted the forms of Christianity while remaining pagan in thought 
and feeling. It has been suggested that the vague and undeveloped 
state of their native religion made it easy for them to merge it into 
another faith more developed in doctrine and ritual. The early 
Russians may have imagined that they saw in the complete system 
of Christianity an elaboration of their own ill-defined religious notions 
and rites. In any case, the result was a kind of pagan Christianity, 
largely polytheistic as to its substance, though Christian as to form. 

And such, to a large degree, it has remained till today among the 
peasantry-—and the peasantry constitute more than 80 per cent. of 
the Russian people. A recent writer states it thus: ‘All who have 
studied the Russian peasant have been impressed with this duality 
in his religion. It still survives after all these centuries, in his songs, 
his traditions, his folk stories, his imagination.” 

This latent, unconscious paganism in the Russian peasant crops 
out in most interesting ways. One of the most common is the trans- 
ference of the characteristics of the old deities to the Christian saints. 
Perun, the god of fire and thunder, reappears as St. Elijah, whose 
fiery chariot, driven about in the heavens is believed to cause the 
thunder. Velos, the Russian Apollo, survives under the guise of St. 
Blasius. Many of the notions concerning Lodo, the Russian Venus, 
were transferred to the Virgin. The god who was the patron of 
agriculture and the protector of children reappears in St. Nicolas, 
the most popular saint in the calendar. Of him it is popularly said 
that “he is to succeed God when God grows old.” The ancient 
demigods have survived in SS. George and Michael and Dimitri, 
the heroes of martial adventures. Thus the old polytheism lives on 
in the saint-worship which constitutes such a large feature of the 
religion of the Russians. But as Christianity offered no substitute 
for the minor deities, the spirits of the woods and fields and fireside, 
the elves and fairies and goblins, these remain, implicitly believed in 
by the peasantry. To propitiate them, ceremonies are performed 
sometimes on the sly, sometimes publicly and with the sanction of the 
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church. On some occasions, after the priest has performed the rites 
of the church, the peasants will gecretly perform traditional pagan 
rites, so as to propitiate all parties. Many conjurations designed to 
avert calamities exist in two forms, Christian and pagan, the one 
addressed to Christ or some saint, the other to the nature-deity con- 
cerned. But perhaps the most striking illustration of pagan feeling 
among the Russians is seen in their belief in magic spells and witch- 
craft. Almost every village has its wizard, and the peasants often 
pay him to say his incantations over their cattle or crops, after they 
have been blessed by the priest. Wallace affirms that many of the 
Finnish Russians have never come to distinguish religion from magic. 
The mass and other rites of the church they regard as a preferred and 
legitimate form of incantation designed to avert evil and bring good 
luck. Leroy-Beaulieu states that: 

to the peasant the priest is, first of all, one who knows the sacred forms of invoca- 


tion with which to influence the heavenly powers. Christ appears to him as the 
mightiest and most benevolent of all conjurors, and God as the Supreme Magician! 


The persistence of pagan ideas among the Russian peasantry 
is further made manifest by the ease with which, when they are 


colonized among the heathen tribes along the Siberian frontier, they 
adopt the religious customs of their neighbors. They will worship 
in Buddhist temples, and place heathen idols beside their icons, and 
this without giving up their Christian usages or experiencing any lively 
sense of inconsistency. ‘“‘It looks,” says one, “‘as if the peasant, only 
half emerged from paganism, is always ready to relapse into it if there 
is no strong hand to hold him back.” 

Long after Christianity had become the recognized religion of the 
nation, Russia remained a missionary field for the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The monks and priests whom he sent there were not only 
teachers of religion, but also pioneers of civilization. They taught 
milder manners and better laws to the rude Sclavic tribes. In this 
respect, though with less success, they repeated the noble work done 
by the missionaries whom the popes sent to the Teutonic nations. 
But while each step in the organization of the Teutonic churches served 
to establish a stronger bond of ecclesiastical dependence upon Rome, 
the stages in the organization of the church in Russia were so many 
steps toward her complete independence of Constantinople. This 
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fact has been fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. And 
yet this gradual separation from the mother-church has not been 
accompanied by alienation. Each step toward ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence has been sanctioned by the patriarch. The missionary 
stage of the Russian church lasted for centuries. During this period 
all her metropolitans and many of her bishops and priests were 
Greek, and the Russians did little better than reproduce in a semi- 
barbaric way the life of the Byzantine church. 

But the occupancy of Constantinople by the Latins during the 
first half of the thirteenth century, and the succeeding centuries of 
Tartar domination in Russia tended to interrupt communication with 
Constantinople and so assist the Russian church in attaining autonomy. 
The consecration of the metropolitan, Jonah, in 1448, not by the 
patriarch as heretofore, but by a synod of Russian bishops, and the 
fall of Constantinople, which occurred soon after, mark an epoch 
in the development of the church’s independence. This independ- 
ence became complete when, in 1589, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
on a visit to Russia, was induced by the Czar to raise the metropolitan 
of Moscow to the rank of patriarch, and empowered the Russian Synod 
to elect and consecrate his successors. In obtaining a patriarch the 
Russian church not only acquired complete ecclesiastical autonomy, 
but she completed her hierarchical development. Moscow was now 
spoken of as “‘ New Rome,” and her patriarch was regarded as having 
taken the place of the patriarch of Rome, who was believed to have 
become hopelessly heretical. Thus in the theory of the eastern church, 
the original number of patriarchates (five) was restored. 

It is worthy of note that the development of the Russian monarchy 
out of the confusing mass of half-independent principalities and 
appanages and republics that constitute the Russia of the Middle 
Ages, must be traced largely to the influence of the church, whose 
priests of Byzantine origin or training slowly taught the Russian 
people, orginally fond of liberty, the Byzantine ideals of autocratic 
monarchy. It was the church, also, that saved the nation from utter 
barbarism and ruin during the long Tartar domination, and later 
aided her to resist the encroachments of Poland. 

An interesting parallel may be drawn between the relations of the 
pope to the Holy Roman Empire, whose monarchs, with his encour- 
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agement, assumed the title, “Kaiser,” and the Eagles of the Caesars 
and the relations of the patriarch of Constantinople to “Holy Russia,” 
whose rulers with his encouragement assumed the title, ‘‘ Czar,” and 
the Imperial Eagles. The two great rival ecclesiastics developed 
their missionary fields into two great rival monarchies. For the 
Holy Roman Empire and “Holy Russia” appeared as claimants for 
the distinction of being the true successor to the Christian empire of 
Constantine and Justinian. It is also worthy of notice that the 
Tartar domination of Russia, which, beginning in the thirteenth 
century, lasted till the sixteenth, not only put a check upon her 
material and political development, but, by cutting her off from free 
contact with the civilizing influences of Constantinople and the nations 
of western Europe, caused her to adopt Asiatic ideals of life and 
government. As a consequence Russia was uninfluenced either by 
the Renaissance or the Reformation. These mighty convulsions which 
ushered in the modern age scarcely caused a ripple in the life of Russia. 
Her retarded development becomes strikingly apparent when we realize 
that the barbaric monster, Ivan the Terrible, was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth. 
II 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Russian church than its 
utter dependence upon the civil government. It is a state church 
in the most extreme sense. The ideal of the relation of the church 
to the monarch was derived, like so many other things in Russia, 
from the Byzantine Empire. The popes have never been so sub- 
servient to the western emperors as were the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople to their despotic monarchs. And the czars believe that they 
occupy a place in their national church similar to that occupied by 
Justinian or Leo the Iconoclast. This fact has been especially evident 
since Peter the Great. One of the results of his residence in western 
Europe and his study of European history was the determination that 
the rivalry between emperor and pope, which forms such a con- 
spicuous feature in the story of the Middle Ages, should not find repe- 
tition in Russia. The powerful patriarch, Nicon, had for a time quite 
overshadowed Peter’s weak and vacillating father and had boldly 
asserted the superior rights of the church. Taking council from 
history and his father’s experience, Peter decided to forestall the 
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appearance of any ecclesiastical rival in the government of his empire. 
He was not content with half-measures. To prevent the patriarch 
from ever coming into a contest of power with the czar, he abolished 
the patriarchate, and in 1721 established the Holy Governing Synod. 
As he appointed the members of the synod and announced himself 
as its “supreme head,” no one could have doubted that in everything 
but name the czar intended to succeed the patriarch. In fact, at 
the inauguration of the Holy Synod, Peter is reported to have said: 
“T am your patriarch,” And yet so abject was the spirit of the 
Russian clergy that there was no general resistance of this abuse of 
imperial power. That the Czar today regards himself as the God- 
appointed head of the church, and hence as possessing a quasi-sacer- 
dotal character, is beyond dispute. In a famous address to Alexan- 
der II in 1887, occur these words: ‘‘The Law of the Lord teaches 
us that sovereigns are appointed and consecrated by God himself. 
. . . . The sovereign is the image of God on earth!” This claim is 
equivalent to that of the pope that he is “the vicar of Christ on earth.” 
It is significant that the present Czar was not crowned by any ecclesias- 
tic, but he himself placed the crown upon his head and then turned 
and crowned the Czarina. Originally the Holy Synod consisted of 
twelve members, but now the number is not fixed. It is composed 
almost wholly of bishops of various rank, most of whom are chosen 
for a term, a few for life. The metropolitans of Kief and Moscow 
and St. Petersburg and the exarch of Georgia are, ex-officio, life- 
members of the Synod. Among those serving for a fixed term are 
prominent archbishops and bishops and archimandrites, the czar’s 
confessor, and the chief chaplain of the army and of the navy. It is 
significant that at the head of the table about which the Synod gathers 
is a throne for the czar. On all ordinary occasions he is represented 
by the chief procurator, who is a layman, sometimes a military officer. 
The Synod has no power of free initiative. Beside some routine 
business its work consists in solemnly authorizing acts already 
decided upon by the monarch in consultation with the chief procura- 
tor. But although the policy of church administration is altogether 
in the hands of the czar, dissatisfaction with it is always directed against 
the procurator, just as criticism of a political policy is likely to focus 
not on the monarch, however absolute, but on his ministers. No 
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doubt in the case of the recent procurator, Constantine Pobedonatseff, 
this was amply deserved. For beside being a most uncompromising 
reactionary, it is notorious that he has had a powerful personal 
influence over the present Czar and his father, and without doubt has 
really shaped the policy of the church. The administration of the 
church for centuries has been of one piece with that of the state— 
arbitrary, tyrannical, cruel. The knout has been applied to the back 
of many an offending priest, and the monastery prisons have swallowed 
up those who ventured to show signs of recalcitrance. Terrorism 
has been the approved policy in the ecclesiastical, as in the civil, 
government. Each of the seventy Russian dioceses has its own con- 
sistorial council, modeled after and subordinate to the Holy Synod. 
The Bishop’s court has little independent authority; it is mainly a 
bureau for the record and transmission of the details of the life of 
every humblest priest and parish. But its power to begin the prose- 
cution of an ecclesiastical offender makes it an effective agency for 
terrorism and blackmail. The councils and courts of the church 
constitute a great bureaucracy; everything is subject to the review 
of the Holy Synod; and no important business can be trans- 


acted or appointment made in any part of the church without its 
consent. 


The Russian clergy are divided into two classes, the monastic and 
the secular, or the black and the white, as they are popularly called. 
The explanation of these names is to be found in the fact that the dress 
of the monk is a black gown reaching from chin to heels. He wears 
also a high, black cylindrical hat with a long veil of the same color 
attached to the back of it. The secular or parish clergy may dress 
in other colors, though they always wear a distinctly priestly garb. 
Both the black and white clergy wear their beards and hair long. 
In the Russian church, as in oriental Christianity generally, every 
parish priest must be married and every bishop or other member of 
the hierarchy must be celibate. The policies of the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant churches with reference to their clergy are consist- 
ent with their different views as to the sanctity of the married state. 
But the Russian church, holding to the special sanctity of celibacy, 
requires it of her bishops, but permits or rather requires the great 
mass of her clergy to marry. This arbitrary arrangement has far- 
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reaching results. There is not, as in the Roman church, a regular 
line of promotion from the humblest parish to the very highest eccle- 
siastical positions. To enter the parochial clergy means to remain 
there for life. There is no room for a wholesome ambition. The 
only path to ecclesiastical advancement and enlarged influence leads 
through the monastery gate. Every student for the priesthood has 
to decide whether he will choose the delights and cares of family life 
and the quiet, laborious existence of a parish priest, or will sacrifice 
to ambition the prospect of love and home, and find a compensation 
in the career open to the monkish clergy. This choice causes an 
early separation between the priesthood and those destined for the 
hierarchy, and prevents the growth of that mutual understanding and 
sympathy which should exist between a bishop and his clergy. 

The importance of monasticism in the Russian church arises not 
only from the fact that the hierarchy is monastic but from the dis- 
tinguished réle that the monasteries have played in the protection of 
the religion and nationality of the Russians from ruin through foreign 
conquest. Many of the older monasteries are citadels, and behind 
their embattled walls, in times of national crises, kings and princes 
sought shelter and the purest patriotism found a rallying-place. It 
is noteworthy that the most impressive monuments of Russia’s past 
are not castles or palaces or cathedrals, but her fortress-like monaster- 
ies, some of which inclose a whole village within their strong walls. 
The nation’s most sacred shrines and most precious miracle-working 
relics and icons are in these historic monasteries. And Peter the 
Great thought it a political necessity to establish a great monastery 
and deposit some especially sacred relics at his new capital on the 
Neva. The number of men entering the monastic life has declined 
rapidly during the last two centuries, till now there are scarcely more 
than 10,000 monks in the entire realm—or one sixth as many in pro- 
portion to the population as in France. Although the government 
assists in planting new monasteries on the frontiers of the empire 
to aid in the Russianization of newly conquered peoples, yet it has 
ruthlessly confiscated the property of unnecessary monasteries else- 
where. So that now there are less than 400 monasteries, or barely 
half as many as there were two centuries ago. In earlier days men 
of noble blood sought the monastic life, and many kings ended their 
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days in the quiet of the cloister; but of recent years the monasteries 
have found their recruits almost wholly among the sons of priests and 
merchants and artisans. This fact has naturally tended to lessen the 
prestige of the hierarchy. The contrast between Russian monasti- 
cism and that of the West is most striking. The ideals of the former 
were derived from the early cenobites of the East. Their life is mainly 
one of worship and contemplation and idleness. The few who attain 
to the position of bishop or archimandrite or hegumen have abundant 
administrative duties, but the other monks lead a life of physical 
inactivity and mental stagnation. While the western monasteries 
of the Middle Ages were hives of varied industry aad schools of varied 
learning, the chief service of Russian monasticism has been the pro- 
tecting and conserving of the church. But western monasticism, 
being in no wise responsible for the government of the church, has 
stood beside her as her critic, and has started and provided champions 
for every great reform and revival that has renewed Latin Christianity. 
A further contrast appears in the fact that while Russian monasticism 
is homogeneous and has never developed beyond the simple rule 
of St. Basil which it inherited from the Byzantine church, western 
monasticism under St. Benedict adopted a rule suited to its genius 
and service, and, not content with this, has from time to time modified 
its organization to meet the exigencies of its growing life. Instead 
of remaining homogeneous, it has, in its effort to render special lines 
of service to the church, become subdivided into almost innumerable 
orders, and has offered perhaps the most heterogeneous expression 
of the religious life to be found in Roman Catholicism. Nearly all 
the great scholars of mediaeval Europe were monks, but the drowsy 
atmosphere of the Russian monasteries has not been conducive to 
scholarship. In the regulations of the monastic life established by 
Peter the Great, while the monks were encouraged to study the 
Scriptures, they were forbidden upon pain of corporal punishment to 
write books or even to copy extracts from them. They were not 
permitted to have paper and ink in their cells. Peter explains this 
stern repression of authorship among the monks by saying that 
“nothing so disturbs the tranquility of monastic life as senseless and 
unnecessary scribbling.” The immobile and unintellectual character 
of Russian monasticism, and the fact that it provides the church with 
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her hierarchy and controls the education of the entire clergy and is 
the object of a profound veneration by all classes, makes any immedi- 
ate progress in the Russian church appear very improbable. It is a 
curious fact that while the number of men entering the monastic life 
grows constantly less, the number of women who seek the shelter of 
the cloister is increasing somewhat; and although the monasteries 
outnumber the nunneries two to one, yet there are nearly twice as 
many nuns as monks. 

The Russian clergy partakes of the nature of a hereditary caste. 
It constitutes a distinct estate ia society, separated from other classes 
by traditional barriers of sentiment and an actual insulation due to 
birth and education and professional exclusivism. This has not 
always been the case. Once the clergy was recruited from all ranks 
in society, but gradually the bishops adopted the custom of appointing 
the sons of the priests to vacant parishes, sometimes because they were 
the only young men to be obtained who had any acquaintance what- 
ever with the duties of the priesthood. Later the bishops organized 
schools for the education of the sons of the clergy, and these naturally 
proved a convenient source for the supply of young priests. Political 
influences tended in the same direction. With the beginning of serf- 
dom in the sixteenth century the peasants became attached to the soil, 
and a peasant’s son was not free to enter the clergy, nor could the son 
of a noble do so without renouncing his property and class privileges. 
Peter the Great went farther, and, in order to give stability to each 
class in society, prohibited those of the non-clerical classes from 
entering the clergy, and forbade the sons of priests from seeking a 
secular career. This made the clergy a kind of Levitical tribe, whose 
special function was to serve the nation in the performance of the 
ceremonies of religion as the nobles served it in the army and govern- 
ment. Thus, as one has said, the clergy became as much attached to 
the altar as the peasantry to the soil, and thereby likewise lost their 
freedom. Although Alexander II, who in 1864 liberated the serfs, 
revoked the above law regarding the clergy, yet so great is the inertia 
in Russian society that the clergy remains still a sacerdotal caste, 
and the son of a priest finds himself seriously handicapped if he 
undertakes to enter any other profession. As there are special schools 
for the education of the children of the priests, and the boys on leaving 
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them go directly to the theological seminaries, they do not have the 
great advantage of contact with youth of other parentage. Conse- 
quently their education tends to confirm their prejudices and narrow 
their sympathies. During the plastic years of childhood and youth 
they have no contact with those in non-clerical classes. It is true 
that the theological course is in many respects an admirable one and 
shows plainly the influence of the German gymnasia. But it under- 
takes to cover too wide a field and its results are rather superficial. 
In language the course includes Greek and Latin and Church Sclavic 
and either French or German. Muci attention is given to mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The fundamental principles of 
farming and of medical practice are also taught. Then upon this 
foundation there is built a superstructure of history, philosophy, and 
the various branches of theology. Such a course of training ought to 
lead to a liberal education. But as the teaching is indifferently done, 
the methods and books antiquated, and the scientific spirit of free 
investigation utterly absent, the course often fails to rouse the mind of 
the student to vigorous or independent thought. And later, his exact- 
ing parochial duties, the fact that he is not expected to preach, and 
the consciousness that he has no possibility of promotion, unite to dis- 
courage him from consecutive study, and he suffers mental deteriora- 
tion. Following the young “seminarist” as he graduates from the 
theological school, we find that before he can be ordained his bishop 
must find him a parish and a wife. For not least among the duties 
of a bishop is the delicate task of conducting a clerical matrimonial 
bureau. Usually the young priest will take some parish left vacant 
by death of its former occupant. If he has left a marriageable daugh- 
ter she will become the young priest’s wife and the other children and 
the mother will make their home in the manse, as before. Or if he 
can afford it, he may buy out their rights in the buildings and furniture 
and implements connected with the glebe and pension his father-in- 
law’s family. For the family of a deceased priest has a certain claim 
both upon the bishop and the parish. The use of the glebe lands 
belongs to the new priest, but often most of the buildings and other 
fixtures belong to his predecessor, and in any case his family must be 
provided for. Although it would seem that neither party in these 
marriages of convenience has much freedom of choice, yet the home 
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life of the priest is ordinarily as happy as his poverty and social isola- 
tion will permit. 

The position of the average priest is certainly not an enviable one. 
In the first place he can hardly be regarded as free in the choice of his 
profession. The priesthood was his fate, the career to which he was 
born. It would have been well nigh impossible for him to 
follow any other. Some priests no doubt acquire a proper enthu- 
siasm in their work, and most of them are marked by a creditable pro- 
fessional fidelity. But they cannot give themselves wholly to their 
pastoral duties. They must be farmers as well as priests, and in 
certain seasons of the year the care of the cattle and crops on their 
small glebe takes most of their time and strength. Moreover, they 
know that upon the success of their farming most of their meager in- 
come depends. But this is not the most trying feature in the situa- 
tion. The priest is conscious that the insufficient returns from his 
labor as a farmer must be supplemented in ways that lessen his self- 
respect and expose him to the danger of being regarded by his par- 
ishioners as something between a mendicant and a tax-gatherer. For 
aside from what he may raise on his little farm, and his small govern- 
ment stipend—if he is fortunate enough to receive one—the priest 
must rely for the support of his family and other dependents upon 
fees collected from his people for special services rendered them. 
Every sacrament is paid for, or is expected to be paid for; for the 
fee is in the nature of a semi-compulsory gratuity. And that is the 
most exasperating form of tax. As there is no fixed tariff, the amount 
given will depend upon the liberality of the parishioner, and there is 
often much haggling even over wedding and funeral fees. Peasants 
have been known secretly to bury their dead in unconsecrated ground 
to avoid paying for the funeral services. But besides pay for perform- 
ing the sacraments, the priests have other perquisites, fees for such 
special services as blessing the fields and waters and cattle, expelling 
possible demons from newly built houses, dedicating factories and 
other places of business, and giving the annual blessing to the houses 
of their parishioners. Sometimes a priest insists upon rendering these 
services that he may put his reluctant parishioners under a kind of 
obligation to pay him the customary fee. And, as a consequence, his 
people come to regard the whole performance as a species of clerical 
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blackmail. There can be no doubt that the inadequate support of 
the Russian priesthood and the means by which they endeavor to 
enlarge their income are both injurious to their popularity and to their 
moral influence, and efforts are being made to displace the fee system 
by a liberal government stipend. Not the least unpleasant feature 
of the priest’s life is the attitude of his ecclesiastical superiors. His 
bishop has never been a priest and does not understand the difficulties 
and deprivations of his laborious life. He is often harsh and over- 
bearing in his treatment of the helpless priest, who upon any charge 
of irregularity may be haled before the nearest ecclesiastical court 
where bribes will be quite as necessary as innocence in gaining release. 
But beside their poverty and their circumscribed life, the family of 
the priest is haunted by a double peril. If the father dies, the family 
income stops, the home may have to be vacated, and the mother has 
little chance of remarriage. If the mother dies, the case is even worse, 
for the father must leave his parish and enter a monastery. This 
casts the children upon the mercy of their relatives and the bishop. 
No doubt the greatest hardship which the priest and his family have 
to endure is their conscious unpopularity. They well know that as 
a class they are neither respected nor beloved; but on the contrary, 
that the upper classes despise or tolerate them, while the lower classes 
regard them with ill-concealed dislike mingled often with supersti- 
tious fear. Almost all students of Russia agree that the Russians are, 
in their own way, a very religious people. Outside the sophisticated 
few, they have not yet been touched by doubt or chilled by religious 
indifference. They throng the churches and stand devoutly through 
the tiresomely long services. They scrupulously keep the exhausting 
fasts and observe the sacraments. Hundreds of thousands of them 
annually make long pilgrimages. Unquestionably they love their 
church. But this does not prevent them from despising and hating 
their clergy. To us Protestants to whom the personal acceptability 
of the minister means so much, the situation appears utterly anomal- 
ous. But in the Russian nature religion and love of the church are 
so deeply rooted that they are not at all dependent upon the priest’s 
being persona grata. Ina semi-official report recently addressed to 
Grand Duke Constantine by an “orthodox” Russian, the following 
remarkable statements occur: 
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The people do not respect the clergy but pursue them with derision and 
reproaches, and feel them to be a burden. In nearly all the popular comic stories 
the priest, his wife, or his laborer is held up to ridicule, and in all the proverbs 
and popular sayings where the clergy is mentioned it is always with derision. The 
people shun the clergy and have recourse to them not from the impulse of con- 
science but from necessity. 


The report goes on to state that the reasons for this unhappy situation 
are: the social isolation of the clergy, their bad education, their per- 
functory performance of their duties, their lack of interest in the spirit- 
ual welfare of their people, their mercenary spirit, and the occasional 
reports of their sacrilegious and immoral conduct. We may well 
regard this indictment as somewhat exaggerated. But, pitifully 
unpopular the Russian priesthood certainly is. And the reasons 
would seem to be these: Their caste spirit isolates them and they have 
very little social contact with their parishioners to whatever class in 
society these may belong. The peasants, not without reason, regard 
them as a species of government official, a kind of religious police. 
The unfortunate fee system, which they themselves heartily dislike, 
costs them the respect of all classes. And beneath all this there is a 
feeling hard to explain that unnecessary intercourse with a priest or 
his family will bring bad luck. To unexpectedly come upon a priest 
on the street is regarded as an ill omen. The priest and his family 
have no social standing, and their presence casts a cloud over a festal 
occasion. Everybody breathes freer when they have gone. The 
priestly families form a social circle of their own. One can but 
regard this social alienation between the priesthood and their people 
as a grievous misfortune to both parties. It must suppress the better 
impulses and deaden the nobler ambitions of the clergy. For no man 
conscious of hopeless unpopularity can do his best work. And the ill 
effect of this alienation upon the people is most obvious. Before the 
Russian church can have a wholesome, happy life, some more normal 
relation must be established between priest and people. And the 
abolition of the obnoxious fee system will certainly assist in bringing 
this about. . The introduction of preaching would doubtless contribute 
to the same end. 

Probably there is no other church which attaches such extreme 
importance to the rites and ceremonies of religion. The formalists 
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of our Lord’s day could not have been more punctilious in the mint 
and anise and cummin of religious observances. This is partly to be 
explained by the fact that in their domestic and social life the Russians 
have an almost oriental love of conventionality and ceremoniousness. 
And the Christianity that they recieved from their Byzantine teachers 
had already developed an impressive ritual and an elaborate system 
of religious observances. No doubt as Christianity was presented to 
the early Russians it seemed, not so much doctrine and ethic, but 
primarily ceremonial. Two circumstances have combined to per- 
petuate this misapprehension; the illiteracy of the people, and the 
absence of preaching. Denied religious instruction either from the 
printed page or the pulpit, the Russian peasant has continued to 
identify religion, to a large extent, with the visible and audible cere- 
monies that he witnesses from time to time. This, of course, has 
fostered the superstitions which constituted his native religion, and 
has not infrequently resulted in a divorce of religion and morals. 
The punctiliousness of the Russian in the matter of religious form has 
had some tragic illustrations. When a rumor became current that 
there had been some irregularity in the preparation of the sacred oil 
to be used in the church, the people rose in fury and threatened a 
revolution. Rather than permit any changes in the wording of the 
service-books, though the changes restored their meaning to other- 
wise unintelligible passages, several millions of peasants withdrew 
from the church and endured a generation of persecution. The idea 
of many doubtless was that the liturgy is a species of religious incanta- 
tion, and that any change in its wording would break the spell and 
render it ineffective. 

The liturgies used in the Russian church are translations into Old 
Sclavic of liturgies derived from Constantinople. The one in most 
common use is attributed to St. Chrysostom. The Church Sclavic as 
it is called is archaic Russian, and is only partially intelligible to the 
people. It is somewhat as if our church services were rendered in 
the English of Chaucer’s time. The service consists, not only in the 
things said or sung by the priest and the deacon and the choir and 
the people, but in symbolic acts and postures and processions. In this 
way the gospel truths are in a sense dramatized and are made to appeal 
to the religious emotions through the eye. The congregation, 
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mostly of men, stands reverently through the incredibly long services, 
and accounts fatigue an acceptable service to God. 

The groundplan and divisions of the Russian churches resemble 
those of Constantinople, and the absurd bulbous dome which appears 
above their churches is a barbaric deterioration of the noble vault of 
Sancta Sophia. The Iconoclastic Controversy was over before the 
evangelization of Russia, and the eastern church had decided to banish 
all religious statuary and confine her decorations to paintings and 
mosaics. It is related that the sacred pictures of the missionaries 
made a profound impression upon the early Russian converts. This 
was but a prediction of the unique place that the icon, or sacred picture, 
was to have in the nation’s religious life. For a passion for the sacred 
picture, not as a work of art, but as a stimulus to devotion, is one of 
the most distinctive traits of the Russian Christian. It is, however, 
a characteristic which he shares to a large degree with other Sclavic 
peoples. In many Russian churches not only all the wall-space 
but the surface of the columns as well, is completely covered with 
scenes from the Bible or the lives of the saints or religious heroes. 
And outside the churches one encounters the icon everywhere, in the 
place of honor in the right hand corner of every living-room, on 
street corners, over gateways, in hotels and railway stations and 
steamships, in public buildings and offices. Generals are often pre- 
sented with elaborate icons as they start upon a campaign, ‘and the 
poorest soldier has a small rude picture of the Virgin or some saint, 
which he carries in his knapsack. These are believed to assist in 
gaining victory and in protecting the bearer from injury. The most 
ancient icon, Our Lady of Vladimir, has been for nearly a thousand 
years a veritable palladium, and the nation’s most precious treasure. 
It is believed to have wrought the deliverance of Russia in many a 
desperate crisis, and is reverently carried in procession on all great 
national occasions. Some icons are famous for their miracle-working 
qualities and are the goal of pilgrimages in which hundreds of thou 
sands participate. It is well-nigh impossible for us to conceive of the 
devotion of the Russian to his icon. If it be in a church he kneels 
before it and reverently kisses it; if it is in a house he salutes it on 
entering the room. He carries it with him on his journeys, he sets it 
before him in his devotions. It is more to him apparently than the 
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Bible to the Protestant or the crucifix to the Roman Catholic. The 
religious art of Russia was derived from the Byzantines and has 
naturally undergone deterioration. Like the religious art of ancient 
Egypt it has little aesthetic value. Its aim is not to minister to 
sensuous delight, but to excite the religious emotions through sugges- 
tion. For the icons are to be regarded as symbols rather than 
pictures. There is little beauty in any of them; they show plainly 
the influence of monasticism. Our Savior and the Virgin and the 
Apostles and the saints all appear as starved, joyless, lifeless ascetics. 

Every traveler in Russia is impressed by the solemn grandeur and 
beauty of the singing in the churches. There is no instrumental 
accompaniment, and the choirs are composed entirely of men and boys. 
Says one: “‘There is nothing that can be asked of the human voice 
that these Russian choirs have not achieved. They attain by turns 
angelic sweetness and delicacy and terrifying grandeur, sweeping 
through all the registers of religious feeling. The choirs of the large 
churches have not their equal in Europe.” This superiority in the one 
art of singing is attributable to the Sclavic genius for music, the unusu- 
ally fine singing voices of the Russians of all classes, and the fact that 
from its beginning the church has assiduously cultivated singing, and 
encouraged the training of the clergy in that art. In order to prevent 
inferior or secular music from finding its way into the churches, there 
is a cominittee of the Holy Synod that passes upon every composition 
before it can be used. 

Three principles are said to have guided the reactionary policy 
of the Russian government in recent years; autocracy, nationality, 
orthodoxy; which explained, means the resistance of all movements 
toward a representative government, the Russianization of the 
Finns and Poles and other distinct peoples in the empire, and the 
forcing of all the Christian subjects of the czar into the national 
church. The difficulties of the last undertaking are not generally 
understvod. For in spite of nearly two centuries of intermittent effort 
on the part of the government to secure religious uniformity, the 
Christianity of Russia remains heterogeneous in the extreme. Beside 
the Lutheran Finns and the Roman Catholic Poles and the adherents 
to the Armenian church, there are innumerable sects. These sects, 
which during the last two hundred years have broken away from the 
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national church may be said to represent the native or Sclavic type 
of Christianity, in somewhat the same sense in which we speak of 
Protestantism as the Teutonic form of Christianity. Some of these 
nonconformists hold all the doctrines of the state church; but many 
of the sects are so heretical that they can scarcely be called Christian. 
Of the former class are the Old Ritualists. They withdrew from the 
church because of the correction of errors in the service books and a 
revision of the Bible undertaken by the scholarly patriarch Nikon. 
And they were confirmed in their alienation by the reforms and foreign 
customs introduced by Peter the Great. Though they have suffered 
persecution; they remain patriotic, and are usually more intelligent 
and prosperous and moral than the adherents to the state church. 
One branch of this sect has no priesthood. Wallace describes another 
sect whose doctrines and organization reminded him of those of the 
Presbyterians. The number of the heretical sects is legion, and their 
tenets and practices illustrate all the vagaries known to church history, 
beside presenting some idiosyncrasies in doctrine and usage peculiarly 
Russian. The Dukobors, who may be described as Russian Quakers, 
have already come to public notice in this country, and other unheard- 
of sects may be expected to appear here with the increase of Russian 
immigration. 

As we have seen, Russia’s civilization has been retarded by her 
infusion of Mongol blood, by her exposed position on the Asiatic 
frontier, and by her centuries of Tartar domination. Until Peter 
the Great, she faced toward Asia and had little intercourse with 
western Europe; and today, with the exception of the comparatively 
small proportion of her population that have been educated along 
modern lines and have gained the world-outlook, she is still mediaeval 
in industry, in social organization, and in thought and feeling. 

The development of the religious life of Russia has been retarded 
by the same influences. And her present religious condition will 
appear less anomalous and unintelligible if we think of it as mediaeval 
—as a transitional stage between the ancient Christianity that she 
derived from Byzantium and the ultimate form that her Christianity 
will assume, when her national genius shall have freely wrought over 
its elements into that form and proportion best suited to the peculiar 
intellectual and moral needs of the Russian nature. 
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The points of resemblance between the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages in western Europe and that of Russia today are many and im- 
pressive. Prominent among them is the domination of the ascetic 
ideal. The Russians have two fast-days each week and four Lents; 
and the rigid observance of these fasts disqualify them at times for 
work. Pilgrimage, which was such a prominent ascetic practice in 
the Middle Ages, shows increase rather than diminution in Russia; 
the government encourages it by offering special railroad and steam- 
ship rates to pilgrims to the national shrines or to Palestine. The 
fanatical ascetics such as the Flagellants have their representatives 
today in sects bearing the same name and in the White Doves who effect 
a heroic conquest of the flesh by emasculation, and in a small sect 
that seeks jheaven through a death by fire. 

The missionary methods of the Russian church are more like those 
of Charlemagne than like our own. Her missions are auxiliary to 
her policy of conquest, and her missionaries form a rearguard to the 
Cossacks. The recent outrages upon the Jews are but a repetition in 
our own day of the barbarities that that unhappy people suffered 
repeatedly in the Middle Ages. The mediaeval disposition to objec- 
tify every religious thought and feeling is very noticeable among the 
Russians. And the remnants of their native paganism which sur- 
vived among the Christians of western Europe till swept away by the 
Reformation, still, as we have seen, constitute a large element in 
Russian religious feeling. And the childlike spirit of quick enthusiasm 
and uncalculating devotion, which marked the mediaeval man and 
made possible such enterprises as Chivalry and the Crusades, and 
which so easily ran into religious frenzy with its ghastly consequences, 
still remains in the fresh unsophisticated nature of the Russian peasant. 

And just here is at once the point of opportunity and the point of 
danger. The Russian peasant is at that stage of intellectual and 
religious development when the conviction that “God wills it” will 
impel him to uncalculating devotion to any desperate enterprise. 
We have had recent illustration of his devotion to the abstract prin- 
ciple of representative government, but without the dynamic of religious 
conviction. If the Russian peasant is once convinced that it is his 
religious duty not to support the government of the Czar, but to obtain 
his industrial and civil liberty, we shall witness an outbreak of revo- 
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lutionary frenzy unparalleled in modern history. If such a spirit of 
God comes upon this blind Samson, instead of being longer the 
sport of those who have exploited him, he will in revengeful and 
suicidal fury overthrow the pillars of state and bring the whole social 
fabric to ruin. In the French Revolution, the parish priesthood 
espoused the cause of liberty and fanned the flames of insurrection. 
If the Russian clergy were to assume a similar réle we might expect 
violence and anarchy as much more horrible than “The Reign of 
Terror” as the long-pent-up passion and remorseless fury of the 
earnest Russian peasant is more to be dreaded than the fickle frenzy 
of the Parisian mob. It certainly is fortunate that the Russian priest, 
unlike his French brother, has a wife and family to consider, and has 
something of the conservatism that belongs to a hereditary class. 

However hard his present lot, he will hesitate long before he ven- 
tures to use his professional influence to bring down the avalanche of 
revolution, which might overwhelm him and his family and the church 
in a general ruin. On the other hand, as against the conservative in- 
fluences of the clergy of the national church, we shall find among the 
leading spirits in the sects men much more hospitable to revolutionary 
ideas. The sectarians are less strongly attached to the government, 
which instead of patronizing has persecuted them. They are more 
progressive and prosperous than the adherents to the state church, 
and they number perhaps twenty millions. In some sects the leaven 
of revolt has been working for generations. And it is among them 
rather than the national clergy that we may expect a man to arise who 
will give the sanction of religion to the hitherto wavering movement 
toward the overthrow of autocracy. 





REDEMPTION FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW 
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Few passages in Paul’s epistles present more difficult problems 
of grammatical and logical exegesis than the third chapter of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and few of equal length are more important 
for the understanding of Paul’s conception of the significance of the 
death of Christ and of its relation to atonement than the thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses of that chapter. 

Xpiords Huds eEnydpacey ex THs KaTdpas Tod vdpou yevduevos 
inrép yuav Katdpa, br. yéypartat, émimatdpatros was 6 Kpeudpevos 
él Edrou, iva eis Ta Evy % edrAOYla TOD ’"ABpadp yévntat év "Incod 
Xpicte, va hv érayyediav tod mvevpatros AdBoper dia Tis 
trloTews. 

For the interpretation of this passage it is of fundamental impor- 
tance that one have a correct understanding of the apostle’s use of 
the word véuos. If it has for Paul but one meaning and reference, 
this of course determines at once its use in the present passage. If 
it has a variety of meanings, its use in this passage can be determined 
only on the basis of a full and clear exhibit of the several meanings 
with which the usage of the period gives us reason to believe 
Paul might employ the term. Our study must therefore begin with a 
study of— 


I. THE USAGE OF THE WORD vd [0s 


An exhibit of the meanings of vewos possible to Paul must of 
course be itself based upon a discriminating interpretative and induc- 
tive study of the Pauline usage; taken, however, not in isolation, but 
in relation to the previous history and contemporary usage of the 
word. The ultimate test of the correctness of such an exhibit must 
be its satisfaction of all the conditions of the problem, its accounting 
for all the facts of usage. In submitting, as a preliminary to the 

624 
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interpretation of Gal. 3:13, 14, a tabulation of the usage of vdyos, 
I must, for lack of space, pass over all discussion of the historical 
antecedents of the New Testament usage in general or the Pauline 
usage in particular (though I have not neglected them in my own 
study), and for convincing my readers that I have dealt justly with 
all the data, must rely upon the evidence of the exhibit itself that it 
satisfactorily accounts for all the New Testament instances of the 
word and justifies itself by that fact. This middle course, neither on 
the one side confining the tabulation of uses and vouchers to the 
letters of Paul, nor on the other side extending it to include all avail- 
able data, is the more justifiable because of the large number of 
instances furnished by the New Testament and the wide variety of 
usage which it presents." 

The arrangement is in the main that which is suggested by genetic 
relations. The first meaning, though of comparatively infrequent 
occurrence in the New Testament, is probably closer to the original 
sense, both of the Greek vdéuos and of the Hebrew M™75N, than 
those which follow. But it is the second meaning that is the real 
starting-point of New Testament, and especially of Pauline, usage. 
To Paul 6 vémos was, save in exceptional cases, the revealed will 
of God, and the primary reference of the term was to the revelation 
of that will in the Old Testament. To this meaning and reference 
all others are subordinate. 

1. A single statute or principle, ethical, religious, or civil. (Cf. 
Pind. I, 10, 52; Exod. 12:49; Lev. 6:9, etc.) Rom. 7:2b, ad 
Tod vdéuov tov avdpds, “from the statute concerning marriage;” 
Rom. 7:3; Heb. 8:10; 10:16. 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general, or a body of 
statutes, ordinances, or instructions expressing that will. Under this 

« If any reader approaches such a tabulation of usage with a presumption in 
favor of finding, in Paul at least, but one meaning of the word, rather than a variety 
of meanings, such presumption ought at once to be overthrown by an examination 
of such passages as Rom. 3:21; 7:23; 8:2, 3, 4, in each of which Paul clearly sets 
law over against law; or by a comparison of Rom. 2:13 with Rom. 3:20 and Gal. 2:16, 
in which formally contradictory assertions are made about law; or again by com- 
parison of Rom. 6:14; 7:4 and Gal. 2:19; 5:1 with Rom. 8:4 and Gal. 5:13, 14, 
which disclose a similar antithesis of statement concerning law, which can be resolved 


only by recognizing that Paul uses the term véos in different, if not even antithetical, 
senses. 
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head fall the great majority of all the New Testament instances of 
the word. But for the purposes of the interpreter, it is of the highest 
importance to discriminate between those different usages which arise 
through different conceptions of what constitutes the revealed will 
of God and how it is to be understood. It is to be remembered also 
that a writer’s own view on this point does not determine his usage 
of words; he may often have occasion to employ terms in a sense 
that is given to them by the view of his opponents. New Testament 
usage requires the recognition of four specific modifications of the 
general sense above stated. 

a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete 
fact, or as a historic régime of which such expression is the charac- 
teristic feature. The expression may be mandatory, or condemnatory, 
or approbatory, since will may be expressed in any of these ways. 
In this use the term is colorless as concerns the distinction between 
general principles and specific statutes, and as respects the qualifica- 
tion of the statutory system by any other elements of divine revela- 
tion; it refers simply to divine revelation as a concrete historic fact 
without further definition of it. Most frequently it is the law of the 
Old Testament, or more specifically, the Mosaic code that is referred 
to, and this reference is indicated by the prefixing of the article 
designating the well-known or previously mentioned law. So in 
Matt. 11:13, mavres of mpopyta: Kal 6 vduos ews "lwdvvov émpody- 
Tevoav; 12:5; 22:36; 23:23; Luke 2:22, 24, 27, 39; 10:26; 16:16; 
John 1:17, 6 vduos da Mavodws €860n; 7:192, b, 23, 49, 8:[5], 
17; Acts 6:13; 7:53; 15:5; 18:13; 21:20, 24, 28; 22:3, 12; 23:3; 
Rom. 2:18, 20, 23); 3:19@, b; 4:16; I Cor. 9:8, 9; 14:34; Heb. 7:5, 
19, 28a, b; 9:19, 22; 10:1. 

When the reference to the Old Testament law is indicated by the 
addition of Maveéws or Kupéov the article is sometimes omitted. 
See Luke 2:23 (cf. Acts 13:39, which, however, probably falls under 
c); Heb. 10:28. 

When the law viewed simply as a concrete fact or historic régime 
is spoken of qualitatively so that while the thing chiefly or even 
exclusively in mind is the Old Testament law, yet it is thought of 
not specifically as the Old Testament system but simply in its char- 
acter as law (historically or concretely viewed), the article is omitted: 
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Heb. 7:12, 16; 8:4; 10:8. Naturally examples of this usage occur 
in close connection with instances with the article. 

It is this sense of vdéuos, concrete, objective expression of the will 
of God, qualitatively thought of, that underlies both clauses of Rom. 
2:12, S00 yap avduws juaptov, avduws Kal arododvra, Kal boo 
év vou juaprov, dia voyou xpiOjcovrar. It is law in this sense 
that the gentiles lack and the Jews possess. It is in the same sense 
of vdwos that the gentiles are described in vs. 14 as Ta mi) vdpov 
éxovra and vdyov ui éxovtes. This is also the most probable 
sense in 2:17, 23, and in 3:31¢,6.3 But the context of 2:12, 14 in 
which of those who are described as véuov wh éyxorres, it is imme- 
diately affirmed, éavrois eicly vduos, shows clearly that Paul could 
also use the term véuos without including the idea of concrete, objec- 
tive expression, as in a code. This broader use of the term once 
recognized as demanded for this passage is seen to be required for 
others also. Hence we recognize as a second specific sense of vdémos 
denoting divine law— 

b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, 


2It might seem as if these and the previously cited examples from Hebrews 
properly belong under c), “law viewed as a purely legalistic system,” since the author 
evidently has specially in mind the sacrificial and ritual elements of the law and in 
7:16 characterizes it as a law of carnal commandment. But since there is in this 
epistle no antithesis between different conceptions of law, such as is so clearly marked 
in Paul, it is gratuitous to assign to the author of Hebrews those specialized meanings 
which are demanded in the case of Paul; it is truer to the point of view of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews to assign all these instances to the category of law 
viewed simply as a concrete historic régime. : 

3 It would be easy to judge that Rom. §:13, &xpt vouov; 5:20, vouos mapeohdGer; 
Gal. 3:17, 23, should be classed here on the ground that these passages clearly refer 
to the law as a concrete historic fact. That they do refer to the concrete historic fact 
is undoubtedly true, but not to it simply as such. A careful study of the context 
makes it clear that the apostle is thinking not of the whole institution of law, inclusive 
of all the elements of the system, and of this whole simply as a historical fact, but 
only of what we may term (see below under c) the legalistic element and aspect of the 
system, of law isolated from all other elements of divine revelation and set over against 
these other elements. These instances therefore belong not here but under c). 

It is noticeable that the use of »duos in the concrete historic sense, frequent in 
other parts of the New Testament, is infrequent in Paul. It was a natural result of 
the controversies in which Paul was engaged and in connection with which he had 
chief occasion to use the term that when he spoke of the law or of law it was with 
some special aspect of the law in mind—either that which his own thought empha- 
sized or that which his opponents made prominent. 
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but without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive there- 
fore of law as a historic régime, and of any other less objective forms 
of expression of the divine will.+ 

As in the preceding usage, so here also the term may be used with 
the article and be definite, or without the article, and in that case 
be qualitative or indefinite: Rom. 2:13, ov yap ot adxpoatal vdwou 
Sixaor trapa [TQ] Oe@, AA’ of rrointal véwou SixawOyncovra. This 
sentence, introduced to establish the assertion of vs. 12 respecting 
both dco: avdéuws jpaptov and dca év véum jpuaprov, evidently 
uses véuos in a sense in which its possession can be ascribed to both 
class2s. The qualitative force of the term without the article can 
be expressed in English by translating: “For not the law-hearers 
. . . « but the law-doers, etc.” Here belongs also, as indicated above, 
Rom. 2:14d, éavrois éiciv vdwos. In 2:14b, Ta Tov vdpov moodow, 
it is impossible to tell with certainty whether tod véwou means the 
concrete historic law (of the Jew), the requirements of which the 
gentile meets, though ignorant of the fact that they are so required, 
or more generally the law of God, without reference to the form of 
its presentation. In 7d épyov rod véuou, vs. 15, the latter is quite 
clearly the meaning, and from this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the meaning is the same in 14). 

Since meaning )) is simply a) with the elimination of the idea of 
concrete objective promulgation, it is easy to pass from the one sense 
to the other, and sometimes difficult to decide in which sense the term 
is employed. This is the case in Rom. 2:25a,}, 26, 27a,b. Yet it 
is probable that in all these cases the term represented in the 
apostle’s mind the more generalized conception, and so that these 
instances fall under 0). 

The extreme of generalization of the conception of the law of God 
is represented in Rom. 3:27, Sia rrofov véuov; and though in the 
answer to this question, @AAa dia vdéwou miotews, the content of 
the law is indicated by the word wiorews, in both question and 
answer véov itself is wholly colorless as respects mode of expression. 


4 It is important to observe that this use of the term does not designate law with- 
out concrete historic expression, as the law of conscience or of the mind; concrete 
historic expression is not denied of the thing referred to, but is eliminated from the 
definition. The relation of a) and 6) is illustrated, not by the categories, “black horse” 
and “not-black horse,” but by “black horse” and “horse.” 
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Similar to this latter case is Rom. 9:31, where véuov Sceacocivns 
signifies a law through which righteousness could be achieved, but 
the word conveys no intimation pro or con respecting definite promul- 
gation of such a law in a concrete system. 

The two preceding usages, differing by the inclusion or exclusion 
in the concept of the idea of concrete historic expression, are alike 
in that both ignore the distinction between general ethical principle 
and specific statutes. From these we pass then to two uses to which 
this latter idea is of fundamental importance, and which are distin- 
guished from one another precisely in that one emphasizes statutes 
and the other principle. The first of these reflects most strongly the 
influence of Pharisaic thought, of which Paul’s defense of his own 
conception compelled him to take account. 

c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of 
statutes on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which men are 
justified or condemned as matter of debt without grace; the law 
detached in thought and distinguished from all other elements or 
aspects of divine revelation, whether it be the ethical principle that 
underlay it, or the covenant that preceded it and qualified it, or the 
ethicalism that is demanded by the facts concerning the law written 
in the heart of the gentile. All the instances of the word in this sense 
occur in the Pauline epistles. The occasion for such a use of the 
word by Paul, seemingly involving in its very use a contradiction 
of the apostle’s own view of God and his will, is undoubtedly in the 
controversies in which he was engaged. The possibility of its occur- 
rence, as representing a reality and not merely an idea, lies in the 
fact that there are in the Old Testament certain passages which 
taken by themselves and strictly interpreted are expressive of pure 
legalism. The-apostle might perhaps have challenged the strictly 
legalistic interpretation of such passages as Deut. 27:26, which he 
quotes in Gal. 3:10: “Cursed is everyone who continueth not in 
all the things that are written in the book of the law to do them.” 
He chose rather, admitting and even insisting upon the strictly legal- 
istic meaning of these passages, to take, in effect, the position that such 
legalism was but one element of the revelation of the divine will, 
citing against it the Abrahamic covenant (Gal. 3:15 ff.) and the 
utterance of prophecy (Gal. 3:12) and the psalmist (Rom. 4:6 ff.). 
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Thus admitting the existence of law in a purely legalistic sense, and 
its divine authority, but treating it as one element only of divine 
revelation, he could deny that God actually ever dealt with men 
on principles of legalism, excluding mercy and grace. Hence there 
arises by the side of other uses of the word, and as representing a 
real historic thing, the purely legalistic sense. 

But now it must be observed that while to Paul 6 vdyos in this 
legalistic sense was but an element of the revelation of the divine will 
and indeed not the distinctive or controlling element, to others, at 
least as their view appeared to him, it was if not the only, yet cer- 
tainly the controlling factor in divine revelation, through which all 
else must be looked at and interpreted. Thus Paul, using the term 
in a sense which represented his understanding of the thought of his 
opponents, and admitting that it stood for a reality, yet differed from 
them toto coelo as respects what the term covered, and what was the 
relative significance of that which it designated. Yet this fact does not 
forbid Paul’s use of the term in arguing with his opponents, because 
he employs it for the most part qualitatively, and therefore without 
reference to the extent of that which it covered, and when he employed 
it specifically, he might use it either for that to which he and his 
opponents would agree in applying the term in this sense, or with 
reference to whatever might be so defined, without definition in the 
matter of extent. 

Used with the article (occasionally with other defining qualifica- 
tions), the word in this sense refers to the legalistic element in the 
Old Testament, or to the Old Testament or any part of it, looked 
at as Paul’s opponents looked at it, as through and through legal- 
istic. Without the article it is qualitative, designating law as such 
legalistically understood, usually no doubt with special thought of 
the legalism of the Old Testament or of later Judaism, yet without 
strict or exclusive reference to these. 

That instances of the word in this legalistic sense should occur 
in close connection with other usages, and that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine with certainty the meaning in adjacent instances, is 
not strange, since the entity referred to is in any case in part or in whole 
the same, and many assertions could be made of law in more than 
one sense of the word. Especially is it the case that the definite 
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and the qualitative uses occur in close connection. The following list 
avoids a confusing minuteness of classification by citing all examples 
without further subdivision: Acts 13:39; Rom. 3:200,); 3:21a, 
28; 4:13, 14, 15@,b; 5:13a,b, 20; 6:14, 15; 7:4, 5, 6, 7a,b,c, 8, 9, 
12, 14, 16; 8:2b, 3; 10:4, 5; I Cor. 9:200,b,c,d; (cf. also dvopos in 
vs. 21) 15:56; Gal. 2:16a, b,c, 19@,6, 21; 3:2, 5, 100,b, 11, 12, 13,5 
17, 18, 19, 21@,b,c, 23, 24; 4:4, 5, 210,6; 5:3, 4, 18; Eph. 2:15; 
Phil. 3:5, 6, 9; I Tim. 1:8, 9. Of this long list of examples, a few 
will suffice to illustrate the usage: Gal. 3:10, a0: yap é& épywv vowou 
eioly bb Katdpay eioiv; 3:11, Ste év vdpm ovdels Sixarodtar Tapa TO 
Ge@ Srov; Rom. 3:21, vuri Se ywpls vdpou Sixasoctvn Oeod mrepave- 
pwrat; 10:4, TéAos yap véuou Xpictis eis Sinaroovyny wavtl to 
muotevovtt, These passages clearly show that in them Paul is speak- 
ing of law in quite a different sense from that which he has in mind 
in Rom. 2:13, 16, of rountai vdépou SixarwOjnocovrar . . . . ev Huepa 
xpive 6 Oeds Ta KpuTTa Tov avOpe@rev, or from that which is before 
his mind when in Rom. 8:3, va 16 Simalwpa tod vdéuouv rrAnpwOy év 
Huiv Tos w) KaTa cdpKa TepiTraTovcw adda Kata Tvedpa (cf. also 
Gal. 5:13, 14), he distinctly indicates that the law is to be fulfilled in 
and by the Christian. These latter passages indeed fall under no 
class as yet named, and bring us at length to that usage of the word 
which expresses most clearly Paul’s own conception of the law as a 
revelation of the divine will. 

d) Divine law conceived of as consisting in ethical principles, or, 
more exactly, in an ethical principle. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this usage is that the law is centralized in and reduced to 
an ethical principle—that of love. The will of God is conceived to 
be not that men shall obey a body of specific statutes, but that 
the life shall be controlled by and conformed to one all-inclusive 
ethical principle, and to statutes not as such, but only incidentally 
and in so far as conformity to them results from conformity 
to the single ethical principle.®° The real law of God, the revealed 


s For the sake of completeness the passage under discussion is included in the 
list, but provisionally, subject to the discussion that follows. 

6 Conformity to this principle even is, in Paul’s view, the result not of obedience 
to it in a strict and legal sense of the word “obedience,” but of an impulse and power 
from within, begotten and maintained by the Spirit, by the indwelling Christ. But 
this element of the apostle’s thought does not strictly belong to his idea of law. Love 
viewed as law is a divine requirement that must be fulfilled. 
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will of God rightly understood, is simply this: Love. This use of 
the word is by no means exclusively Pauline. It is found also in 
the gospels and in James. When the reference is to the Old Testa- 
ment law looked at as embodying the great ethical principle, to which 
it is indeed reducible, or to the law of God inclusively viewed, with- 
out reference to the mode of its expression, the word is used with 
the article. When the law is qualitatively viewed the word is with- 
out the article. 

This is clearly the sense of 6 véuos in Matt. 7:12, obros ydp éorw 
6 vdpos Kal of mpophprat. Not less certainly is this the meaning in 
Matt. 5:17, 18; Luke 16:17, if these words come from Jesus,’ since 
it is beyond question clear that Jesus regarded many statutes of the 
law as invalid or no longer valid, and only the central ethical prin- 
ciple of the law as of perpetual force. This is likewise the probable 
meaning in Matt. 22:40. Gal. 5:14, 6 yap was vdépos év évi Aoyp 
meTAnpwTa, ev To "Ayarnoes Tov TAnTiov cod ws ceavTdv, and 
Rom. 13:8, 10, are clear vouchers for this usage in Paul, and clear 
expressions of his view of the fundamental meaning of the law. It 
is difficult to say with certainty whether Rom. 7:22, 23), 25a; Gal. 
5:23; 6:2, 13, should be classed here or regarded as examples of 
the more general sense indicated under 6). Here also belong prob- 
ably all of the instances in James: 1:25; 2:8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 4:11. 
But into the difficult question whether some, or possibly all, of these 
examples might better be referred to 6), it is not necessary to enter 
here. 

To recapitulate these four varieties of the principle usage of véuos 
in the New Testament, we observe that in all of them it is the same 
entity in whole or in part that is spoken of. But in a) this entity 
is looked at in its character as a concrete historic fact, a definitely 

7 The chief argument against accepting as correct the gospels’ ascription of them 
to Jesus is removed when one clearly recognizes this usage of 6 vduos. 

8 The discrimination between the instances of these two usages is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, depending on the question whether the writer is thinking of the law as unified 
in a single central requirement, or is speaking of what God required without refer- 
ence to the question of such centralization. It should be observed that it is only this 
idea of centralization, not centralization in the principle of Jove, that strictly speaking 
belongs in any case to the meaning of the word. Of the law viewed as a principle 


it is predicated that its content is love. But this is strictly speaking a synthetic, not 
an analytic, judgment. 
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promulgated code; this we may call the concrete historic sense. In 
b) there is an elimination of the idea of concrete objective expression 
in a code, yielding the conception of divine law without reference 
- to the mode of its expression; this we may for convenience call the 
the abstract historic sense. In c) the thought is directed to the legal- 
istic element in the Old Testament system, which for Paul was the 
law within the law, an element of the revealed will of God, but a 
subordinate one, while for his opponents it was the whole of the law, 
or at least the controlling element which gave character to the whole. 
Since the term does not in itself distinguish these quantitative differ- 
ences of conception it designates for Paul a reality, yet represents 
at the same time the, to him, wholly false conception of his oppo- 
nents. This is the legalistic sense of the term. In opposition to the 
legalistic conception, d) designates the law conceived of as summed 
up in a single ethical principle. This we may call the ethical sense. 
As concerns the relation of these four, Paul would have said that of 
either a) or b), c) was an element, but a subordinate one; that d) 
constituted the true interpretation of either a) or }). 

Of the remaining usages of the word véwos it will suffice to speak 
briefly. 

3. By a metonymy due to the prominence given by the Jews to 
the law of the Old Testament 6 vdyos designates the books that con- 
tain the law even when they are thought of without special reference 
to the law which they contain, but simply as scripture. Hence 
6 vdpos [kal oi mpopHra:] becomes a name either for the books of 
Moses or for the Scriptures in general without restriction either to 
the books of Moses or to the mandatory portions of other books: 
Luke 24:44; John 1:45; 10:34; 12:34; 15:25; Acts 13:15; 24:14; 
28:23; Rom. 3:210. 

4. By elimination of the idea of the divine authority of law, which 
indeed is not intrinsic in the word, but an acquired element of its 
meaning as usually employed in both Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment, véuos comes to mean law as such without reference to its 
source or authority. The thing actually spoken of may be Jewish 
or Roman law, or law without discrimination, but in any case with 
out thought of its character as divine or human. It may be spoken 
of generically or definitely with the article, or qualitatively or indefi- 
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nitely without it: John 7:51; 8:17; 18:31; 19:7@a,6; Acts 18:15; 
23:29; 25:8; Rom. 7:1¢,b; 7:2¢. 

5. By metonymy, a force or tendency, which, tending to produce 
action of a certain kind has the effect of law, may itself be called 
vdyos: Rom. 7:21, 230, ¢, 250; 8:2a.° 


Il. THE ARGUMENT OF GAL. 3:13, 14 

If with this survey of the meanings of véuos before us, we turn to 
the task of interpreting Gal. 3:13, 14, it is ummecessary to occupy 
space in advancing arguments to show that the law of which the 
apostle is speaking in this passage is not that which is represented 
by 1, or 3, or 4,0r 5. For though completeness of discussion would 
require this, the intelligent reader will easily supply the arguments 
for himself. It is evidently of law as the revealed will of God that 
Paul is speaking. Which of the various phases of this meaning, 
whether a), 6), c), or d), can be best considered in connection with 
the question what Paul means by the phrase, 9 «atdpa Tov vdpou, 

1. This expression may conceivably mean the curse which the 
law as a concrete historical fact—the historical Mosaic code—pro- 
nounced on all those who did not meet its requirements. 

2. It may conceivably mean the curse which the law of God, 
viewed without reference to any particular concrete historic embodi- 
ment, pronounces on the evil-doer; the curse, in other words, which, 
according to Rom. 2:6—16, falls on those who though they may be 
hearers of law are not doers of it and who obey not the truth but obey 
iniquity. 

9It might seem that roi vbyov rijs duaprlas cal rod Oavdrov of Rom. 8:2 must 
by the connection and the similarity of phraseology refer back to véuy dyaprias in 
Rom. 7:25, and so be assigned here instead of to c); or else that 7:25 and with it 
7:21, 23a, c, be assigned toc). It is undoubtedly true that the fuller phrase in 8:2 
does refer to the shorter one in 7:25; but a careful study of the passage will, I am 
persuaded, lead to the conclusion that this reference does not involve identification 
of the things referred to. Speaking in 7:21, 23, 25, of that force for evil which in 
vss. 17 and 20 he calls duapria, and designating it as a véuos because it stands opposed 
to the véuos rod Geod (vss. 21, 22), with such a turn of words as the apostle delights in he 
substitutes for it in 8:2 its companion in bringing failure and.defeat, the law in its 
legalistic sense. If, as is possible, we take Tod vbyov ris duaprias xal Oavdrov as 
designating the same thing spoken of in 7:25), then the change in the reference of 
vbuos will come in between vss. 2 and 3; for rod véyov in vs. 3 must evidently mean 


the law in the proper sense of the term, that which is spoken of in the first part of 
chap. 7. 
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3- It may mean the curse which the law, viewed legalistically, 
pronounces on those who fail to conform to its statutes legalistically 
interpreted. This meaning, however, divides itself into two, accord- 
ing as the law is taken in a narrower or a broader sense, referring 
(a) to the law as distinguished from the rest of the Old Testament, 
the latter being assumed to be not legalistic, but broadly ethical in 
the sense of the Old Testament prophets, demanding not conformity 
to statutes, but righteousness in conduct and character, or (0) to the 
Old Testament legalistically interpreted, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the Old Testament law so interpreted and made determinative 
for the understanding of the whole Old Testament. If this latter 
be the meaning, the curse of the law is that curse which the Old Testa- 
ment if it is really a legalistic book must pronounce on every man, if, 
as Paul in Rom., chap. 3, maintains, and in the context of the present 
passage implies, there is none that doeth righteousness; or in still 
other words the curse which every legalist, if he accepts the full 
consequence of his legalistic reasoning, must recognize to rest upon 
himself as well as on every other man. 

4. The curse of the law may conceivably mean the curse which 
the law of God (whether thought of as disclosed in the legislative 
portions of the Old Testament or in the Old Testament as a whole, 
or in whatever way it is revealed), understood as consisting in a 
single ethical principle, pronounces on him who does not fulfil it by 
living in accordance with this principle: in other words, the curse of 
God on him who does not live in accordance with the principle of 
love. ; 

Before endeavoring to decide in which of these senses Paul uses 
the expression %) «atdpa rod véyov here, a moment’s attention must 
be given to éEnydépacev and spas. 

The verb é£ayopdf found in late writers only, from the LXX 
(Dan. 2:8 only) and Diod. Sic. down, is used in two senses: (1) To 
buy up, or, figuratively, to secure (by adroitness), Diod. Sic. 36. 1.; 
and (2) to redeem, to deliver at cost of some sort to the deliverer. 
The middle occurs once in Ephesians and once in Colossians in the 
former sense in the phrase, éEayopdfec@ar tov xaipdv, The active 
occurs in the sdme sense in Dan. 2:8. The active is found in 
the second sense in Gal. 4:5, fva rods td vdpuou éEayopdey. The 
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meaning here is evidently the same as in 4:5, to deliver, to secure 
release for one, probably with the implication conveyed in the ety- 
mological sense of the word (the simple verb, ayopdf, means to buy, 
and is frequently used in this sense in the LXX) that such deliver- 
ance involves cost of some kind, effort, suffering, or loss, to him who 
effects it. To insist upon the question to whom the price is paid or 
what the price was is without warrant unless these are expressly 
indicated in the context. 

To aid in determining to what event or fact the term here refers, 
three facts may be noticed: (1) The deliverance is spoken of as 
accomplished by Christ on the cross. It is therefore achieved poten- 
tially at least once for all, not separately for each man. (2) The 
purpose of the redemption act was that the blessing of Abraham 
might come upon the Gentiles. (3) The antithesis of judas in vs. 13 
to €6vn in vs. 14, together with the use of the article with vépou, a 
fact which favors the reference of Tod véyov to the Old Testament 
law in some sense, rather than to law qualitatively thought of, makes 
it practically certain that #“as, referring to Paul and others in some 
sense associated with him, designates him and his fellow-Chris 
tians, but especially those Jews who like him had accepted the mes 
sage of God in Christ. Thus the deliverance of Jews from the curse 
of the law has for its purpose the achievement of a result for the 
Gentiles. All three of these considerations favor the view that the 
redemption here spoken of is thought of by the apostle as a historic 
epochal event, to be compared in this respect with the amroAvtpwors 
of Rom. 3:24, rather than with the Avtpwous of I Pet. 1:18. Thus 
it appears that Paul here speaks of the death of Jesus as an epochal 
eveat by which through the deliverance of the Jews (who accept the 
divine message) from the curse of the law, the door of faith and of 
Abrahamic sonship was opened to the Gentiles. 

With these facts in mind we may return to ask what the apostle 
meant by the curse of the law. 

Against the view that he meant the curse which the law, taken as 
a concrete historical fact, or in the abstract historical sense, or in the 
ethical sense (cf. 1, 2, 4, above) actually pronounces on the individual 
evil doer for his failure to meet the requirements of the law so defined, 
are two weighty considerations: 
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a) Throughout this passage Paul is speaking of law legalistically 
understood, law as a body of statutes for failure to obey any of which 
men are under a curse. This is especially clear in vs. 10, in which 
Paul argues that all who are of works of law, i. e., who are depending 
on obedience to law, are under a curse, because it is written, “Cursed 
is everyone that continueth not in all the things that are written in 
the book of the law to do them.” In other words the law demands 
perfect obedience to the statutes, and pronounces its curse on all 
who fail to render such obedience; no one (this is self-evident and 
does not even require to be stated) renders such obedience; there- 
fore all who are under law are under a curse. This strictly legalistic 
view is stated again in vs. 12, ‘“The law is not of faith (the two prin- 
ciples are mutually exclusive), but says, He that does the command- 
ments shall live by them.” It is law in the legalistic sense that 
Paul is discussing. To be sure, an, abrupt change to law in 
another sense is not in itself impossible. It might easily occur if 
the change of sense were made evident, as it is in Rom. 3:21 and 
in various other passages, or if the argument were such and the 
two meanings so related that the logic of the passage would be but 
little affected whether the meaning be retained or changed, as in 
Rom. 2:12, 13. But in the present passage these conditions do not 
exist. The continuity and validity of the argument depend on the 
word in the present verse meaning the same as in the preceding 
verses. Indeed there is no place in the whole chapter for a break 
in the meaning and reference of the word véuos. Perhaps we are 
not justified in assuming that Paul’s logic never limped. But we 
are surely not warranted in ascribing to him a limp when this can be 
avoided by retaining the same meaning of his word throughout, and 
he has given us no intimation of a change of sense. 

b) Since, as above pointed out, Paul is here speaking of an epochal 
event by which the whole status of the Gentiles in respect to salva- 
tion was affected, that event itself, the redemption from the curse of 
the law, cannot be the forgiveness of individuals releasing them from 
the penalty of their personal sin. And this is made the more improb- 
able by the fact that sds refers particularly to Jews. Nor is it easy to 
explain the transition from as in vs. 13 to €@vm in vs. 14, if the 
apostle had in mind even the potential justification of the individual 
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from his sins through the death of Jesus. This transition indicates 
as pointed out above, that in vs. 13 the apostle had in mind an event 
by which a result achieved for the Jew affected the Gentile by estab- 
lishing a principle that was applicable to him also. This points to 
redemption through the revelation conveyed in the epochal event, 
rather than to the deliverance of individuals through release from 
penalty. 

As concerns the two views suggested under 3. above, according 
to the former of which Paul refers to the curse pronounced by the 
law of the Old Testament legalistically interpreted, as distinguished 
from the rest of the Old Testament, and the latter of which under- 
stands him to speak of the whole Old Testament viewed as law and 
legalistically interpreted, or of the law of the Old Testament made 
determinative for the interpretation of the whole Old Testament, there 
is much to be said in favor of supposing that Paul is here speaking of 
the law as distinguished from the rest of the Old Testament. In this 
very chapter Paul refers to the law as coming four hundred and thirty 
years after the promise, and on the other side contrasts it with the 
period of faith which was introduced by the coming of Jesus, thus 
bounding off law chronologically from that which preceded and that 
which followed it. In vss. 11, 12, also he cites law as against 
prophet. It seems clear therefore that Paul is here speaking of the 
law of the Old Testament, not of the whole Old Testament, and that 
he is looking at this law legalistically. 

Is he then setting up the law as a legalistic system over against 
the rest of the Old Testament as representing a non-legalistic system, 
the two thus being of equal rank, but mutually exclusive? To this 
view there are serious objections. 

If we assume that Paul conceived that the law as distinguished 
from the Old Testament was really a legalistic system with divine 
authority, then since the rest of the Old Testament is on this view 
non-legalistic, the Old Testament is divided against itself. But 
this cannot be in the sense that faith or an ethical system was in 
force till Moses, since whose time legalistic Mosaism holds sway; for 
this view Paul expressly repudiates in vs. 17: “The law which came 
four hundred and thirty years after doth not annul the covenant.” 
Nor can it be in the sense that the two systems were in force side 
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by side, both having divine authority and men having their choice 
between them; for not only is there no substantiation of such a view 
in Paul’s language, but it involves a series of consequences which 
are wholly foreign to Paul’s thought. Thus if these two systems 
existed side by side, both with divine authority, each supreme in its 
own realm, like two provinces of an empire, over which the same 
king ruled but with different constitutions, then it was always 
possible for the Jew to betake himself from the law to the non-legal 
province; and in that case the law was not really binding on him; 
indeed he was really bound not to be under it, since only by leaving 
it could he secure God’s favor. In this case it would seem also that 
Paul must have confessed that Christ died in vain, since he redeemed 
men from a curse from which they could at any time have redeemed 
themselves by simply stepping out of law into the non-legal portion 
of the divine revelation. Surely it is improbable that Paul not only 
in this fashion divided the Old Testament, but that he who main- 
tained that God is one and, being one, must deal with Jews and 
Gentiles on the same principle, at the same time conceived of God 
as being toward the Jews themselves a two-constitutioned monarch. 

Nor can we solve the problem by supposing that Paul, dividing 
the Old Testament against itself and interpreting the law, i.e., the 
statutory portions of the Old Testament, as essentially legalistic yet 
denied either to the law or to the rest of the Old Testament divine 
authority, since he expressly says on the one hand that the law is- 
holy and just and good (Rom. 7:12), and confirms this as his view 
by his whole attitude toward the Old Testament; and on the other 
hand appeals to the other portions of the Old Testament for sub- 
stantiating his doctrine, especially as against the view of his oppo- 
nents concerning law. 

But if the term refers to the law as distinguished from the rest of 
the Old Testament, and to this law legalistically interpreted, and to 
this law as of divine authority, yet not in conflict with the rest of the 
Old Testament revelation, what can the apostle mean by the curse 
of the law? ‘The answer is clear, when we observe that while Paul 
isolates the law from the rest of the Old Testament and puts upon 
it a strictly legalistical interpretation (see again vss. 10-12), he yet 
clearly indicates that it did not displace the revelation of faith that 
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preceded it, was not therefore given full possession of the field, never 
constituted the sum total of the basis on which men stood before 
God. It existed, indeed, side by side with the covenant of faith and 
grace, both were of divine authority, but were not supreme each in 
its own territory; the law was subordinate to the covenant of grace 
that preceded it. The curse of the law was not therefore an actual 
curse in the sense that the man on whom it fell was accursed of God; 
it was the verdict of law, of pure legalism; it was a disclosure to 
the man of his status before God on a basis of merit estimated by 
actual conduct and achievement; it was not a revelation of God’s 
actual attitude toward him. That attitude Paul maintains was 
determined by other considerations, as the man’s faith (vs. 6), his 
aspiration, his striving, the fundamental character of his life and 
conduct (Rom. 2:6-11). 

In what sense then can Paul speak of Christ as delivering us 
from this curse? Obviously in that he brought to an end the régime 
of law, ushering in that of faith, which the law had not indeed dis- 
placed, but for a time modified. Such a redemption fulfils the con- 
ditions indicated above as required by the context. It accords with 
Paul’s thought as expressed in Rom. 10:4, and with his thought as 
expressed in the present chapter, vss. 23-25. A redemption in the 
sense of the deliverance of the individual from the penalty of the 
law (legalistically interpreted) by the act of another, Paul shows in 
this very passage he did not regard as necessary; for under the Old 
Testament régime he finds it asserted that the righteous man 
shall live by faith. And this expression in turn suggests in part how 
the law itself was brought to an end, viz., by a clearer disclosure than 
had previously been made of what God’s attitude to men is. The 
law comes to an end not because God has changed, but because his 
attitude and character, themselves unchangeable and in part dis- 
closed in the Old Testament, are now so fully made known that 
the law no longer serves a useful function. Thus the deliverance 
from the curse of the law through the termination of the régime of 
law is in deeper truth redemption through a disclosure of God’s 
character which itself sets the law aside—redemption of the race 
from the curse which the law announced against all who did not fully 
meet the law’s statutory requirements, by a disclosure of the truth 
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that the law taken by itself and isolated does not express God’s full 
and final judgment of men; or to follow the apostle’s thought more 
exactly, redemption of the Jew from a false conception of God’s 
attitude toward him, that so upon the Gentile also there might come 
the blessing of Abraham. 

But it remains to consider the further elements of the sentence 
and to inquire how they are related to the initial proposition and 
whether they confirm or refute the interpretation of the initial state- 
ment. The expression ‘yevduevos irép hua@v xatdpa, “having become 
a curse for us,” raises two questions: what is the meaning of the 
word xatdpa as applied to Christ? What is the logical relation of 
this. participial phrase to the preceding assertion? As respects the 
first of these, xardpa is literally a curse, an execration, an expression 
or sentence of reprobation. But there is evidently here a metonymy. 
A person cannot become a curse in a literal sense. Such metonymy 
is not uncommon in Paul. II Cor. 5:21: “Him who knew no sin 
he made to be sin on our behalf, that we might become righteousness 
of God inhim.” ICor. 1:30: ‘‘Who became wisdom to us from God, 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” The inter- 
pretation of such a metonymy evidently depends in part on the rest 
of the phrase whether, e. g., this be “‘to us” or “on our behalf.” 
Thus in I Cor. 1:30, he became to us wisdom from God, and right- 
eousness and sanctification and redemption, means that through him 
there is imparted or accredited to us wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption. In II Cor. 5:21, he became sin on 
our behalf, the meaning is certainly not that he became actually 
sinful but that he in a true sense took the place of a sinner, endured 
the effects of sin. So here doubtless the meaning is that he became 
in some sense katdpatos, accursed. In what sense Paul meant to 
say that Jesus became «atdparos, as also what is the logical relation 
of the participial phrase to what precedes, can best be answered 
after considering the quotation which the apostle here introduces. 

The expression, drép ue@v, on our behalf, expresses the thought 
that the act of Jesus in which he became a curse was for our benefit. 
Whether he was our substitute, and if so in what sense, must be 
determined from the context, not from the phrase. 

The words, émiardpatos mas 6 xpeudyevos emt Evddov, intro- 


‘ 
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duced by ét yéypamrra:, are a quotation from Deut. 21:23. They 
are quoted to prove that Jesus became a curse. The original pas- 
sage refers to the body of a criminal which after the man had been 
put to death was hanged upon a tree. In such a case, it is said, 
“Thou shalt surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged 
is accursed of God (literally in the Hebrew, ‘the curse of God’); 
that thou defile not the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for 
an inheritance.” The quotation of this passage in which xardpa 
is replaced by émi«atdpatos confirms the view that «atdpa is to 
be taken by metonymy for xatdpatos. What light does it throw upon 
the question in what sense Jesus endured the curse? Conceivably 
the apostle meant: (1) That Jesus was the object of God’s wrath 
personally as himself an object of abhorrence to God; (2) that Jesus 
was the object of God’s wrath personally and really, yet vicariously, 
enduring this penalty of sin for others; (3) That Jesus was experien- 
cing in himself God’s wrath against sinners, not as himself the object 
of divine wrath, but by reason of his relation to men; (4) That he 
was the object of human execration, or was looked upon by men 
as the object of divine execration. 

The first of these views may be dismissed with the naming. Paul 
maintains that Jesus knew no sin (II Cor. 5:21); his death was an 
act of obedience, not of sin (Phil. 2:8). The curse of the law falls, 
he says, upon those who fail to do the things that are written in the 
law (vs. 10). The God whose judgments are according to truth 
(Rom. 2:2; 3:4) cannot be thought of by Paul as actually abhorring 
Jesus, who knew no sin. 

The second view is open to two objections: (a) It assumes that 
Paul thought avr/ when he wrote irép. This is not impossible; 
for the thought which would be expressed by avr/ in the passage 
is inclusible under that expressed by irép; if Jesus died in our stead 
he also died on our behalf, though the converse is not necessarily 
true. But it is an objection to this view that it substitutes for Paul’s 
thought as he has expressed it, one of the several specific forms which 
that thought might take, without proving that this rather than some 
other was Paul’s thought, or explaining why if this was Paul’s thought, 
he did not express it as he might so easily have done by using avr/. 
(6) It attributes to Paul in the introduction of the quotation the 
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argument that because the law, speaking of a criminal who for 
the exceptional wickedness of his crime was not only put to death, 
but afterward hanged, says that he that is hanged is a curse of God 
(presumably at least not because he was hanged but because of the 
crime for which he was hanged), therefore Jesus, who, though 
he was sinless, suffered himself in obedience to God’s will (see Phil. 
2:8; Gal. 4:4) to be hanged on a tree, was also the object of 
the divine wrath. Such an argument is perhaps not impossible. 
If the apostle means that in the fact of Jesus’ being hanged on 
wood there is a direct proof that he was the object of God’s wrath, 
this is mere word-juggling such as we should not attribute to him 
until we have at least inquired whether there is not some explana- 
tion of his language which makes it more rational. But if he means 
to find in the mode of Jesus’ death a symbol or expression of the 
attitude of God toward him, then the reasoning is not so far, simply 
as concerns the use of the Old Testament passage, uncharacteristic 
of his times or of him. There remains, however, even in that case, 
the difficulty of the thought itself that Jesus, though sinless, is the 
object of divine wrath, and this, together with the use of trép already 
spoken of, leads us to seek another interpretation of his language. 
Between the third and fourth views it is impossible to choose 
without involving the question of the logical force of the participle, 
ryevduevos. Into all the complex possibilities of interpretation it is 
impracticable in this article to enter. Setting aside various interpre- 
tations by no means to be lightly dismissed, but on the whole untenable. 
we may restrict ourselves to the comparison of the two following. 
We may understand the participle yevduevos as a participle of 
means, and suppose that Paul takes éwvmatdpartos as it is taken in 
the Old Testament, as meaning accursed of God; or we may take 
the participle as a participle of accompanying circumstance, and 
understand émiardparos as meaning execrated by men. In the 
former case the endurance of the curse of God is the means by which 
men are delivered from the curse of the law; in the latter case the 
endurance of the execration of men is an accompaniment of the 
deliverance;naturally thought of as a part of the cost at which Christ 
delivered men. The thought in this latter case is similar to that in 
Heb. 12:2, “endured the cross, despising the shame.” If we adopt 
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the former interpretation we shall have to ask in what sense Jesus 
was accursed of God and how his endurance of the curse delivered 
men from the curse of the law. As respects the former question, 
judging for reasons already given above that Paul cannot have 
meant to say that God actually looked with abhorrence upon Jesus in 
his death, just as it is impossible to understand him in II Cor. 5:21 
as meaning that Jesus became veritably sinful on our behalf, we 
can put no other interpretation on his words than this, that by 
reason of his relation to men and his mission in the world, Jesus 
experienced in himself the consequences of God’s reprobation of sin, 
either in that, entering sympathetically into relation even with sinful 
men he felt for them God’s anger at their sin, or in that in his life 
and death he experienced the awful consequences of human sin 
that brought him to his death and made that death terrible. On 
this interpretation it will remain to be inferred without definite 
statement how this suffering of Jesus redeems us from the curse of 
the law. Yet it is obviously suggested that men are redeemed from 
the curse which the law, legalistically understood, pronounces on 
everyone who has not fulfilled every statute of the law, by their 
perception that in the death of Jesus it is the innocent that suffers, 
not the guilty, and so that God is not a God of legalism, whose curse 
falls upon everyone who fails in obedience to any statute of the law 
(cf. vs. 10), but a God of love, who desires the salvation of men 
and who gives even his Son to deliver sinful men. Cf. Rom. 8:31 f. 

If we adopt the interpretation that makes yevduevos a participle 
of accompanying circumstance and understand émixardparos of 
human execration, we shall have no statement of the means by 
which Jesus redeemed us from the curse of the law, but only a refer- 
ence to one of the consequences that it involved, i.e., that he was 
execrated of men. «4 

On the whole the fact that the thought yielded by this latter 
interpretation is rather vague and inharmonious with the rest of the 
passage, and though not inconsistent with the thought of the apos- 
tle as elsewhere expressed, yet is less consonant in tone with it than 
the former interpretation, makes, perhaps decisively, for the view 
which takes yevduevos as a participle of means and finds in the 
sentence the thought that Jesus delivered us, believing Jews, from the 
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curse of the law, by his endurance on the cross of the consequences 
of other men’s sins, whereby he manifested to them God’s true atti- 
tude toward them. 

The purpose of all this the apostle states in two final clauses. 
In the first of these, fva eis ra 20vn 4 edroyla Tod ’"ABpady yéevnta 
év "Inood Xpior@, the blessing of Abraham must be understood, in 
the light of vss. 8, 9, as the blessing of justification by faith, which 
according to Paul’s interpretation of Gen. 12:3 (cf. Gen. 28:4) was 
promised beforehand to the Gentiles, and which they shared with 
him. This blessing came to the Gentiles in Christ Jesus in that it 
was through him that the purpose of God to accept men by faith 
was revealed, and that through faith in him they enter into actual 
participation in the blessing. In the second clause, fva tnv éray- 
yedlav Tod mvevpatos AdBwpev dia THs wiotews, the promise of the 
Spirit is a metonymic phrase meaning the promised Spirit. The 
implied subject #meis must refer to Christians as such rather than 
to believing Jews as in vs. 13; for it is impossible to see how the 
reception of the Spirit by the Jews could be conditioned upon the 
Gentiles obtaining the blessing of Abraham. Obviously also it 
cannot refer to the Gentiles only. And this fact in turn makes it 
necessary to take the second %va-clause, not as dependent upon the 
first, but as co-ordinate with it. Christ’s redemption of us from the 
curse of the law by becoming a curse for us, had as its co-ordinate 
ends the opening of the door of faith and justification through faith 
apart from works of law to the Gentile, and the bestowment of the 
promised Spirit on those that have faith. The adaptation of means 
to end as respects the second final clause seems obviously to 
lie in the fact that the redemption of men from the curse of the law 
by their enlightenment as to God’s true attitude to them carries 
with it the revelation of faith as the means by which men become 
acceptable to God, and that through such faith they receive the 
Spirit. Cf. vs. 2; also vss. 24-26 and 4:6. These final clauses, 
therefore, with their double statement of the purpose of Christ’s 
redemptive work, confirm the conclusions already reached that the 
redemption from the curse of the law was an epochal event, having 
its significance and its redemptive power in the revelation which it 
conveys of the true attitude of God toward men. 
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We may then sum up the thought of the passage in the follow- 
ing paraphrase: 

From that curse which the law of God as set forth in the Old 
Testament, if that law be isolated from the Scriptures as a whole and 
given a legalistic interpretation, pronounces on us because we have 
not continued in all the things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them, from that curse, which in fact never represented God’s 
attitude toward us, since law so understood never was the full dis- 
closure of his attitude and will, Christ redeemed us, when in his 
death on the cross he made it evident that so far from it being true 
that God deals on principles of legalism with men, condemning 
everyone who continues not in all the things that are written in the 
book of the law, he desires the pardon and redemption of men, and 
permitted the consequences of sin to fall even upon his beloved Son, 
the innocent suffering for the guilty, that men might therein see the 
love of God for sinful men, and thus the shackles of legalism being 
stricken from the Jews, it might become clear that the Gentiles 
also, though without law in the legalistic sense, may in Christ enjoy 
the Abrahamic blessing of justification by faith, and that all who 
believe might through faith receive the promised Spirit of God. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY IN THEOLOGY 


In the Hibbert Journal for January, 1907, Professor Lovejoy of St. 
Louis makes a vigorous protest against what he calls “the entangling alliance 
of religion and history.” It is indicative of the revolutionary spirit of the 
article that the criticisms passed upon the historical character of the Chris- 
tian religion as it has been, are put into the mouth of “‘a visitor from another 
planet.” This imaginary critic, in complete abstraction from the social 
situation in which the Christian religion has developed, is filled with wonder 
that a religion claiming universal validity should be so intimately bound 
up with particular facts of history. 

Now it may be granted that the discussion of this topic of the relation 
of theology to history is most timely, and that the article referred to suggests 
very forcibly how great a mistake it is, even from the standpoint of apolo- 
getics, for the theologian to take up a position which he would be required 
to abandon in order even to face fairly the questions of historical criticism. 
But the writer does not give sufficient consideration to the question why 
the historical has occupied so central a place in the Christian religion, why 
it has been felt to be so essential to it. Considerable pains are taken to 
describe the process whereby the ‘‘entangling alliance” in question grew up, 
but the question of the function of the historical in the religion and theology 
of the Christian is scarcely discussed, except in a negative way. How the 
appeal to the historical has hindered faith is ably set forth, but how it has 
helped religion is scarcely touched upon. And when it is suggested that 
the life and personality of Jesus are more useful religiously when taken as 
poetry than when regarded as historical, one cannot but feel that the Chris- 
tian consciousness will almost universally protest against so extreme a 
position. 

One would suspect that Professor Lovejoy’s primary interest is in the 
philosophical rather than in the historical. He contends for a place for 
metaphysics in theology, but says that in matters of history honest agnosti- 
cism is the logical position. He maintains that upon religious, moral, and 
even broadly metaphysical questions, man’s inner light of reason and 
general experience are guides, but when specialists in history disagree, 
what opinion upon historical questions, he asks, can the average man hold 
which will be certain enough to satisfy his religious needs? If now our 
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author had happened to be primarily interested in history rather than in 
philosophy, might he not have been quite as zealous in contending for the 
place of the historical in Christian theology, and might he not have been 
expected to say that in matters of metaphysics honest agnosticism is the 
logical position ? 

What shall we say to these things? Is the anti-historical, metaphysical 
theologian correct, or is the anti-metaphysical, historical theologian on the 
right track? Or should both history and metaphysics be excluded from 
theology, which would then be limited to a dogmatic expression of our re- 
ligious values? Or may it be that both history and metaphysics have at 
least an auxiliary function in theology ? 

The question of the function of history in religion and theology thus 
opens up a larger problem, viz., that of the nature of religious knowledge. 
In theological construction one is chiefly interested in what has religious 
value; in historical investigation the interest is primarily centered in the 
actual occurrence of alleged events. But the question here is, Are some 
of the values of religion located in historical matters of fact? Is the 
content of theology made up in whole or in part of facts, or is it composed 
exclusively of values? This brings up for discussion the common classi- 
fication of judgments into judgments of fact (or existential judgments) 
and judgments of value. In entering upon this larger question, we shall 
leave for the moment the particular question with which we started, but 
after a treatment of the more general principles of religious knowledge and 
of theological method, the question at issue will be more easily answered. 

To begin, then, with this common, elemental distinction of existential 
and value-judgments, examples of each may be given. The following are 
existential judgments, or judgments made as judgments of fact: “The rain- 
bow is caused by the refraction of sunlight through drops of rain;”’ ‘‘ Judas 
betrayed his Master;” “Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary.” Examples 
of value-judgments are, “The rainbow is beautiful;” ‘Judas did wrong;” 
‘*Jesus is divine.” Of these, the judgment “The rainbow is beautiful,” 
is an aesthetic value-judgment; the judgment, “Judas did wrong” is a 
moral value-judgment; the judgment, ‘‘Jesus is divine,” is a religious 
value-judgment. In the existential judgment a statement is made as to 
what is taken to be a fact. In the value-judgment there is a statement as to 
the value of the fact or object with reference to some interest, aesthetic, 
moral, religious, or other. It seems clear then that all judgments are 
either judgments of fact or judgments of value. 

But while this is doubtless a very serviceable distinction, it may also be 
maintained that the distinction between existential and value-judgments is 
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not absolute but relative only. All judgments are existential. All judg- 
ments are also valuational. 

In saying that all judgments are existential, our meaning is that all 
judgments are intended to be expressions of fact. Not all of these supposed 
facts have been critically or scientifically tested, but from whatever motive 
and upon whatever basis the judgment is made, the subject of the judg- 
ment is taken as a reality in so far as something is asserted about it, and 
the result of the judgment is a more completely known object or part of 
reality. That this is so may be shown by the fact that any judgment 
whatsoever, e. g., a is b, may be put into the existential form thus: That 
a is b is true, is real, is a fact. Thus all judgments that enter into the- 
ology, whatever else may be true of them, must be judgments of fact. 

But not all facts enter into theology. Only those judgments which have 
direct value for the religious life are material for theology. This leads us to 
consider those judgments which are called religious value-judgments. 
It has been said above that all judgments are valuational. By this is 
meant that in every judgment, while the subject, being taken as something 
real, shows that the judgment is intended as a judgment of fact, the pre- 
dicate shows the value which that subject has for the person who makes 
the judgment, and so the judgment is a value-judgment. For example, 
in the case of Peter Bell, 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
That is, in his judgment, ‘‘This is a yellow primrose,” the predicate 
shows the full value of the thing for Peter Bell. But for a poet like Words- 
worth that same little flower has more value; it can give him ‘‘thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears,” and these values he might at least 
partially express in judgments. All judgments are judgments of value, 
but they express value for different interests. Those made under the 
impulse and guidance of the economic interest are economic value-judg- 
ments; those under the scientific interest, scientific value-judgments; those 
under the aesthetic, social, moral and religious interests are aesthetic, 
social, moral and religious value-judgments. These religious value-judg- 
ments then, which are none the less made as judgments of fact, are the 
material of theology. The content of theology is made up of facts; the 
content of theology is also made up of values. 

What may perhaps be called the first stratum of apologetics will con- 
sist in a defense of the relative independence of these religious value-judg- 
ments. It will vindicate the right of the religious interest to express itselj 
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in religious existential value-judgments. This, if I mistake not, is the 
locus of Kaftan’s and Schultz’s apologetics. But this first stratum is not 
the only one, as we shall see. 

As has been allowed for, many of the judgments made as judgments of 
fact turn out upon critical examination and testing by experience, to be 
not facts at all, and so are no longer made as judgments at all. The question 
is likely to arise at any time, Will our religious value-judgments, made as 
judgments of fact, stand the test of criticism? Are they really judgments 
of fact? So long as this question is entertained and not satisfactorily 
answered, our religious ideas are subjective, uncertain, hypothetical. 
If the reply is made that these judgments are necessary to the religious 
life and are made as expressions of religious faith, that they are our religious 
evaluations rather than facts, we are landed in a dualism of fact and value 
which makes subjectivism chronic. This, it would seem, is the impasse 
into which extreme Ritschlianism is led, whenever there is an apparent 
contradiction between one of our religious judgments and any other judg- 
ments which we feel compelled to make. 

Whenever any religious judgment is rendered subjective and question- 
able, we are compelled to take that judgment as an hypothesis and seek to 
verify it by a critical examination of all available experience which is at 
all pertinent. If it is verified, even to the extent of having the difficulty 
removed, then, under the impulse of the religious interest it can again be 
made as a judgment of fact; it emerges from the state of subjectivity and 
uncertainty into that of objective truth or real fact. 

In this process of criticism and verification it will be found (and here 
we come within sight of the problem with which we started) that our material 
divides into three principal divisions, viz., metaphysical, historical, and 
psychological. When our religious judgments concerning God meet with 
difficulty in the face of our scientific or other necessary judgments, our 
critical procedure must be metaphysical. This does not necessarily mean 
that we are to employ the old metaphysical method of dogmatic a priorism, 
analyzing a concept and insisting that the result must be true of reality, 
whether in accord with experience or not; the method should be inductive, 
using speculative propositions as mere hypotheses, except in so far as they 
are verified by their harmony with all judgments which we are compelled to 
make. This metaphysical procedure, together with the historical and psycho- 
logical to be described later, constitutes the second stratum of apologetics. 
It is an attempt to present Christian judgments as rational (reasonable) 
and involves a fusion of apologetic and systematic theology which is typi- 
cally exemplified in Origen, and against which Kaftan raises a protest. 
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If it can be shown that Christian faith is vitally interested in the historical 
Jesus, then Christian theology will contain propositions concerning Jesus. 
Now any judgments which faith makes as religious evaluations of Jesus must 
be subject to historical criticism; and in so far as the judgments deal with 
the relation of Jesus to God, they are subject to metaphysical criticism as 
well. In so far as Christian faith expresses itself in judgments concerning 
Christian experience, such as assertions of regeneration by the Spirit of God, 
sanctification, etc., the criticism and verification will be necessarily psycho- 
logical first, and ultimately metaphysical. Thus where dogmatic theology 
affirms anything about God, the second stratum of apologetic-systematic 
procedure will be metaphysical; where it is about Jesus, it will be primarily 
historical; where it is about the Holy Spirit and Christian experience, it 
will be psychological. 

It remains to ask, Is Christian faith vitally concerned with the historical 
Jesus? Professor Lovejoy would answer, No. The voice of the Christian 
consciousness in the past and present, it seems to me, would answer, Yes. 
To be sure, if we may recognize degrees of importance, the main thing in 
Christian theology is the Christian view of God, rather than the Christian 
view of Jesus. And while it must be admitted, that we get our character- 
istic Christian view of God by regarding his character and attitude toward 
us as being revealed to us in the spirit and life of Jesus, still this view of God 
has come to have a very definite content; our Christian God is a God of 
holiness and love. And it may be asserted that if we could keep this 
Christian faith in God absolutely unimpaired, we should have a basis for 
practically all of the more essential elements of Christian faith and theology, 
including the postulate of personal immortality, even if we were forced to 
lose faith in the historical Jesus. To this extent Professor Lovejoy’s con- 
tention is no doubt justified. But this is just the question. If we were to 
lose faith in Jesus, would our Christian view of God and faith in him 
remain unimpaired? I think not. It is a distinct support to our faith to 
know that the Ged whom we need to believe in, if we are to live the best 
moral and religious life, is the God Jesus believed in, the God whose reality 
his moral and religious nature affirmed, the God by faith in whom his moral 
and religious life was sustained. We are helped by this because we hold 
Jesus to be the best that has come into human experience; morally and 
religiously, he is the highest we know. Therefore we attach great value to 
his essential affirmations in the moral and religious sphere. Christian 
faith is discipleship to Jesus. ‘The authority of Jesus in morals and religion, 
not the authority which coerces and burdens and crushes, but the authority 
which we can fall back upon in our time of spiritual need, the authority 
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which sustains and strengthens and inspires—this is what gives to the 
Christian view of Jesus its place in faith and in theology. It fortifies us 
in the faith which we need in order to live at our best, to know that this is 
the faith which Jesus had, whose life was the best—the faith without which 
he could not have lived as he did. Our faith in the historical Jesus sus- 
tains our faith in the Christian God and in Jesus’ own gospel of eternal life. 
If this Christian belief concerning Jesus is challenged, it can be defended, 
not by calling attention to the relative independence of the religious value- 
judgment or of Christian faith, but only by a process of historical criticism 
which shall be absolutely honest. It is a part of our faith in Jesus that he 
will stand this test. 
Dovucias C. MACINTOSH 


BRANDON, CANADA 
oe 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The publication of this great work* is an event noticeable for more 
reasons than one. First of all, it bears impressive testimony to the growing 
importance of the Jewish community in the United States, and to the 
interest of American Jews in their own religion and history. In the second 
place, the work is an invaluable repository of information for things 
Jewish. Whoever seeks information concerning Jewish customs, institu- 
tions, and the experiences through which the race has passed, will find it 
here. Jewish scholars, statesmen, artists, literary men, and those not of 
Jewish birth who have been concerned in the history of this people, are 
here commemorated. For these reasons the work must long remain a 
source of information of the first rank. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the present paper to examine or criti- 
cize the work in these respects. We are concerned especially with its 
significance in the theological world. The question that interests us is: 
How far are Jewish thinkers affected by the theological thought of today ? 
This question easily resolves itself into two others. The theological thought 
of today is characterized by the critical method, and by a more adequate 
historical apprehension than has prevailed in earlier periods. The result 
has been a larger toleration within the boundaries of the individual denomi- 
nations, and a greater variety of thought, some would say confusion of 
thought, in each of them. It will be of interest to examine the work before 
us with reference to these tendencies, and then to ask specifically for its 
attitude toward Christianity. 

For critical views and method it is significant, first of all, that the editors 
do not propose to enter into competition with Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
or the Encyclopedia Biblica. To this extent they indorse these works, both 
of which treat biblical topics from the critical point of view. Moreover, 
they say in so many words: 

Among Jews as among Christians there exists a wide diversity of opinion as 
to the character of the revelation of the Old Testament. There are those who 


t The Jewish Encyclopedia: A Descriptive Record of the History, Religion, Litera- 
ture and Customs of the Jewish People from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1905. ‘Twelve volumes. $6 each. 
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hold to the literal inspiration, while others reject this view and are of opinion that 
the circumstances under which the various texts were produced can be ascertained 
by what is known as the Higher Criticism. 

The cautious wording of the statement is perhaps intended to indicate 
that the editors themselves are not to be held responsible for the critical 
views which they introduce to their readers. But the assumption of the 
passage is certainly that the critical views are of such importance that 
they cannot rightly be withheld from readers of the Encyclopedia. That 
critical methods are therefore fully recognized as legitimate must be evident. 

The critical method, then, is recognized on the part of Jewish scholars, 
as is evident from the way in which biblical subjects are actually handled 
in the body of the work. In the more important articles the biblical data 
are first given by themselves; then follows a section recounting the rab- 
binical material, to which in some cases the traditions of Islam are added; 
finally comes the critical view. This last is usually the work of a Christian 
scholar. In some instances it is thought sufficient to give the biblical 
data without comment, and where the critical view is presented we some- 
times find an apologetic remark added designed to conciliate the adherents 
of tradition. Thus, after the analysis of the Book of Genesis is given 
(taken from Holzinger), we learn that there are in the book “‘no anachro- 
nisms, no repetitions, and no unnecessary doublets,” and that it is ‘‘not 
compiled from various sources.’”’ Similarly the article ‘‘Pentateuch” 
gives the critical analysis on the basis of Carpenter and Battersby, and 
then tells us that this analysis is based on two assumptions, both of which 
are against the evidence from the analogy of other religions. Under the 
title ‘‘ Deuteronomy ” we have, besides the biblical data, éwo critical theories 
presented, one by a Christian, the other by a Jewish scholar. On the 
other hand, the article “Isaiah” is by the competent hand of Cheyne, and 
of course is critical throughout. 

It can hardly be denied that the effect of thus combining two divergent 
points of view must sometimes be puzzling to the reader. And the occa- 
sional apologetic defense of tradition may even go against his moral sense. 
Jacob’s substitution for Esau, for example, is affirmed to be according to 
the divine purpose—a kind of defense to which we are accustomed 
enough in Christian circles. It is, in fact, probable that in this respect 
even conservative Jewish scholarship is freer to take a really historical view 
than is a certain type of Christian scholarship. To the Jew the books 
of the prophets always have been inferior in importance and in inspiration 
to the Pentateuch. It is with respect to the latter—the divine law—that 
the editors show most sensitiveness. Yet even here, as we have seen, the 
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critical view is fairly presented, works of Christian scholars are freely 
cited, and Christian collaborators are engaged to give their views. The 
occasional caveat which is entered scarcely breaks the force of the real 
historic presentation. 

Our second point of interest is the breadth and variety of the views held 
within the bounds of Judaism. Here we have abundant light, not only 
from the phenomena just considered, but from others even more striking. 
The Christian inquirer who approaches his book with the desire to know 
what Judaism is will receive a double answer. The discussion of the 
“‘Dietary Laws,” for example, will tell him first from the conservative 
point of view that ‘‘the laws are divinely inspired and the rejection of them 
is tantamount to a rejection of a belief in Israel’s deliverance from Egypt,’’ 
and further that any discussion “regarding the historical development 
of these laws is obviously excluded from the standpoint of traditional 
Judaism; the dietary laws are exactly the same now that they were in the 
days of Moses.” But the same article gives us also the reformed point of 
view which (after a half-hearted adoption of W. R. Smith’s explanation) 
affirms that these laws have a merely temporary character. The theologian 
of the old school—the man of vigor and rigor who wants no quibbling or 
evasion—will here step in and demand a categorical answer to the question: 
Are these laws then of the essence of Judaism, or are they not? One or 
the other must be true, he will say. But in Christian theology we have 
learned that there are some questions which cannot be answered by a 
direct yes or no. It may be that Judaism, like Christianity, allows its 
adherents to give various answers to such questions, according to different 
degrees of light and knowledge. Toleration and comprehension may be 
of more importance than a strict adherence to tradition. 

The breadth of Judaism is manifest from some phenomena of special 
interest. It is taken for granted by all historical students that the institu- 
tion of circumcision has existed from prehistoric times among the Israel- 
ites. To this extent the Bible is right in attributing it to Abraham rather 
than to Moses. Its importance in the view of the biblical writer is attested 
by his express declaration that every male who is not circumcised shall be 
cut off from his people. The post-biblical view is sufficiently indicated by 
the Book of Jubilees, which declares that whoever is uncircumcised belongs 
to the sons of Belial and is the child of doom and of eternal perdition. Yet 
a large and influential body of Jews in our day has declared that the child of 
Jewish parents is a Jew though he be not circumcised, and converts to 
Judaism have been received into the synagogue in this country without 
being obliged to undergo this rite. 
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The difference here, it should be noted, is not a difference of opinion 
only; it is a difference of observance, and in Judaism observance has 
always held the first place. We naturally inquire why so radical a diver- 
gence has not resulted in a schism, such as came in earlier days when the 
Samaritans became a separate communion, or such as the Middle Ages 
witnessed when the Karaites were exscinded from the Jewish body. The 
reason seems to be that the sense of nationality has endured, while the 
ecclesiastical organization has grown weaker. The sense of nationality 
needs no comment. For centuries the Jews have regarded themselves as 
sojourners among peoples of alien blood. This was emphasized by the 
attitude of the other peoples, no doubt, but it was also their own view. 
Early in the last century the rabbis of Poland and Hungary declared that the 
Jews did not wish to be admitted to the rights of citizenship in the lands 
of their residence. In our time, moreover, there has been a distinct revival 
of national aims and ambitions among the peoples of the world, resulting 
in pan-Germanism, pan-Slavism, pan-Islamism, perhaps to be supple- 
mented by pan-Mongolianism. The editors of the work before us are 
quite correct, therefore, in saying: 


The Jews have a twofold character: as representatives of a nation they have 
kept alive their Hebrew tradition, and as cosmopolitans they have taken part in 
the intellectual life of almost all cultured nations. 


The art of preserving their nationality while thus partaking of the intellec- 
tual life of the other nations has been learned through a long and sorrowful 
course of training. It is not to be wondered at that the habit has become 
ingrained, and that the Jew is conscious that he is a Jew after he has put off 
all that is distinctively Jewish. Zionism is advocated by many who have no 
faith in the restoration of the Temple and its services, just because the 
sense of nationality remains strong after the religious conviction has disap- 
peared. This it is which preserves the unity of Judaism in the wide diver- 
gence of doctrine and observance. 

And, on the other hand, there is no strongly organized central authority 
which can exscind the reforming party. The government of the Jewish 
churches is what we know as congregational. The community in any par- 
ticular place has the power of enforcing discipline on its own members, and 
in the Middle Ages the judgment of the community had terrible power. 
Excommunication meant exclusion from the means of livelihood and from 
human companionship. But the authority of the rabbi did not extend 
beyond the bounds of his own congregation, and when a considerable 
number of men became infected by the modern spirit, it was within their 
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power to organize themselves into a congregation of their own. There is 
no central authority to pronounce such congregations schismatic or to deny 
them the right to call themselves Jews. 

From the work before us, then, we get the picture of a progressive move- 
ment in Judaism, such as is going on in the Christian church, though with- 
out the breaking-up into a number of separate denominations which is so 
sad a feature of church history. One difference, however, should be 
noted: In Christianity the revolt has been from elaborate creeds imposed 
by church authority, while in Judaism it was from an elaborate set of regu- 
lations whose observance was found to be increasingly difficult in modern 
conditions. Some will think the difference more apparent than real; for 
acceptance of the creed of the church was supposed to involve obedience 
to the regulations of the church, while in Judaism life according to the law 
presupposed belief in certain truths. If we try to think of what a Jew 
would be who did not believe in the existence of God, we shall see that a 
certain amount of dogmatic faith is a necessity. Historically we may 
recall that Spinoza was excommunicated from the synagogue because he 
denied the real existence of angels and the individual immortality of the 
soul. It is interesting to notice also that the need of a creed as a declara- 
tion of principles is felt among American Reform Jews today. 

While, then, Judaism has never imposed a creed by ecclesiastical 
authority, it has not been indifferent to theology. We are interested to read, 
under the head “Articles of Faith,” of the various attempts that have been 
made at systematizing the beliefs of Judaism. The situation until recently 
was what it was in New England Congregationalism during the first two 
hundred years of its existence. The belief of the different congregations 
was of a common type, though not imposed by any central authority. In 
Judaism the articles which have enjoyed general acceptance are those of 
Maimonides, which may be briefly summarized as follows: God is One; 
he is the Creator; he is incorporeal; he is eternal; no other being is to be 
worshiped; all the words of the prophets are true; Moses is chief of the 
prophets; the law now in our hands is the genuine law of Moses; this law 
is unchangeable; God knows the hearts of men; he rewards the good and 
punishes the evil; the Messiah is to come; there will be a resurrection of 
the dead. It is almost superfluous to point out how nearly these articles 
agree with the fundamentals of Christian theology as usually construed. 

The agreement is also strikingly brought out by the article “Theology,” 
which is written from the point of view of a conservative Jewish thinker. 
This begins by saying that certain teachings are supernaturally revealed; 
that this revelation has taken place only at certain times in the past; that 
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the truths thereby made known are not to be supplemented or annulled. 
They are mainly contained in scripture, but in part are found in the oral 
law revealed to Moses. They include the affirmation that God is Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, that he is incorporeal, unique, omniscient, 
immutable (but not in such a way as to exclude the possibility of repentance 
and prayer on the part of men). He reveals his will in the Pentateuch, 
which is the Torah of Moses. This law is unchangeable, including the 
oral law. In reference to man the doctrine asserts his freedom and respon- 
sibility, God’s providential care of him, retribution for his actions, the 
immortality of the soul, bliss or punishment in the other world, and the 
resurrection of the dead. Finally, as to the destiny of Israel it is believed 
that the Messiah will come and gather the scattered Jews to the land of 
their fathers; 
there they shall form an independent kingdom and reawaken to independent 
national life. Then all nations shall go to Palestine to study the institutions of a 
state founded on love and justice. From Zion shall the peoples be taught how 
they in their own state institutions may realize the ideals of justice and brotherly 
The mission of salvation, however, is only an indirect aim; the direct 
and first aim is to compensate the Jewish nation for all the sufferings it has endured 
through its years of exile. 


It follows, of course, that the nation must not by ill-conduct, irreligious 


actions, and anti-national endeavors frustrate or make difficult its redemp- 
tion (Vol. XII, p. 136). 

The objections of Christian thinkers to this system would lie against 
only two of these articles—that concerning the unchangeableness of the 
law, and that concerning the Messiah and his work. Even the one con- 
cerning the Messiah, if interpreted of the Second Advent, would be assented 
to by many Christians. The reforming Jews, it is interesting to note, object 
most strenuously to just these articles. The first conference of Reform 
rabbis in this country declared that the messianic aim is not the restoration 
of the Jewish state, and that the sacrificial system is not to be reintroduced— 
that is, the law is not unchangeable. It is not to be wondered at that they 
heard the reproach with which we are familiar in Protestant circles, namely, 
that they were merely negative and destructive in their tendencies—a 
reproach brought also by Roman Catholics against the whole Protestant 
movement. The answer in all the cases is the same: Where a long tradi- 
tion has accumulated there must be some tearing-down before we can 
build up. And again: Where there is liberty we must be prepared for 
diversity. 

The attitude of Reform Jews, therefore, is that of progressive Christian 
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scholars. Life (they believe) is growth and movement; stagnation is death. 
What is outgrown must be sloughed off, or it will interfere with the health 
of the organism. But growth should take place within the bounds of the 
religious community in which one finds himself. Otherwise the history of 
each communion will be a series of a schisms and the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of sects. 

Reform Judaism holds that all the legalistic definitions and restrictions of 

religion are no longer the true expression of the religious sentiment, or of the 
will of God as manifested in the consciousness of the Jew (Vol. IX, p. 330). 
The emphasis is here laid on the legalistic definitions, but in fact it is the 
creed statement of the unchangeableness of the law which is objected to. 
In Christianity the progressive theologian objects directly to the subtleties 
of the elaborate confessions of faith. The attitude is the same. 

And that the attitude is not in either case negative and destructive must 
be evident. The test applied is “the true expression of the religious senti- 
ment.” In other words, the interest of progressive thinkers, in Judaism 
as in Christianity, is directed toward religion rather than theology. A 
leader of the Jewish reform movement sixty years ago said: The only pur- 
pose that should be kept in mind is to strengthen the religious spirit of the 
present generation. He was speaking, to be sure, of the public service 
which needed especial attention in Judasim. But his words have a wider 
application. The purpose of worship is edification. The public service 
is not something done to please God merely because he commanded it by 
revelation or tradition. It must appeal to the religious sentiment and must 
further right living. On the part of Christian theology we may make the 
wider application—not the public service alone, all the activities of the 
church on the part of her preachers and thinkers, must be such as appeal 
to the religious sentiment and further right living. In taking this attitude 
and emphasizing religion, both Jews and Christians are going back of the 
law and taking up anew the ideas of the Hebrew prophets. Not sacrifice, 
but righteousness, is what God desires, says the reformer, adopting the 
words of Hosea as they were adopted by Jesus eighteen hundred years 
earlier. 

In thus adopting prophetic as distinguished from legalistic ideas the 
more advanced Jewish thinkers are at one with Christians. The mission 
of Judaism becomes the same with the mission of the church—to propagate 
a pure ethical monotheism. Judaism, says one author, by its idea of a 
divine kingdom of truth and righteousness to be built on the earth gave to 
mankind a hope and to history a goal for which to live and strive through 
the centuries (Vol. VII, p. 363). The kingdom of God thus conceived is 
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as far from the priest-state of the Pentateuch as it is from the millennium 
of Christian apocalyptic vision. Its perfection will not consist in the 
exalted temple on Zion to which all the nations shall come to learn what is 
ritually permitted and what is forbidden, but in the universality of justice, 
purity, and truth, in the prevalence of joy and hope and love throughout 
the world. So far as this ideal is adopted, we shall have in Judaism a 
theistic church entering into friendly rivalry with the Christian churches 
in educating men in righteousness and benevolence. It is not impossible 
that such a church may find increasing opportunity for usefulness in this 
composite American society, and that by the simplicity of its creed, by its 
moral earnestness, and by its breadth of view it may attract to itself many 
gentiles who do not find satisfaction in the other churches. 

It seems to the Christian thinker who studies the phenomena that ad- 
vanced Judaism must more definitely divest itself of some Jewish tradi- 
tions. It is possible that in this we are mistaken. Even progressive Jews 
complain that ‘‘a just and unprejudiced estimate of Judaism is found 
nowhere in modern Christian writings,” and the author goes on to say: 

The fact of the matter is that Judaism, while representing the guardianship 

of universal religious truths for humanity, surrounded the Jewish people as the 
priestly people of the world’s Only God with laws and rites of a specific national 
character in order to keep these truths forever intact, and at the same time to 
invest the guardians of them with the sanctity of the world’s priesthood (Vol. 
VII, p. 365). 
Historically we apprehend very well what is meant by this sanctity of the 
world’s priesthood. The ideal of Ezekiel and of the Pentateuch was to 
keep the people from everything unclean, that the Temple might not be 
defiled. This ideal may be called both national and ecclesiastical. But 
when the Reform Jew abandons the Pentateuch as his infallible code and 
takes his stand with the great prophets, does he not thereby give up the 
aloofness and distinctness of his people? Now that by his own confession 
the gentiles have come to the knowledge of the God of Israel we can under- 
stand the exclusiveness which he retains only as a survival from the earlier 
stage of thought. But even here it is fair to point out that the conditions 
are similar to those in the church, where men who no longer accept the 
historic confessions of faith in their natural and intended sense insist on 
retaining them as the constitution of the church. 

In one point, indeed, the complaint we have just considered may be well 
taken. Following Pauline tradition it is probable that we Christians exagger- 
ate the bondage imposed by the law. The observance of six hundred and 
thirteen rules of daily conduct, together with the traditions intended to 
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hedge them about, seems to us an intolerable servitude. But in justice to 
sincere and earnest Jews we must admit that they do not find itso. This 
is sufficiently evident from the delight which the authors of many of the 
psalms find in the law of God. Use doth breed a habit in the man, and 
many lives have found obedience to the law a necessity and a custom which 
made it as natural as the air they breathed. The joy of submitting oneself 
to the will of God, whether it involve the sacrifice of the intellect to a 
revealed creed, the denial of the appetites in the life of the monk, the 
punctiliousness of the strict legalist, or the self-abnegation of the settlement 
worker, is something we must always take account of in religious history. 
Our parallel between Judaism and Christianity might be extended to these 
various manifestations of the religious life. 

Eut we must give a little space to our final question: What attitude do 
Jewish thinkers take toward Christianity, as shown by the work before us ? 
Considering the amount of suffering the Jews have endured from professed 
Christians in the past, we should not be surprised to find a harsh judgment 
pronounced. What we find, in fact, is a temperate estimate, and the 
polemic, where there is any, is in the best of temper. It is frankly recognized 
that Christianity is based on a belief in the God of Israel and in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as the Word of God. The welcome goes so far as to claim 
certain Christian documents for Judaism—the Epistle of James and the 
Didache in its earliest form. Here, as is well known, the precedent has 
been set by Christian scholars. The article which treats of Jesus finds in 
the Founder of Christianity a magnetic personality, whose teaching is in 
some respects more Jewish than Christian. The Lord’s Prayer is declared 
to be only an excerpt from the Synagogal Eighteen Benedictions. The 
author goes on to say: 

A great historic movement like Christianity cannot have arisen without a 
great personality to call it into existence. Jesus of Nazareth had a mission from 
God; and he must have had the spiritual power and fitness to be chosen for it. 
The very legends surrounding his life and his death furnish proofs of the greatness 
of his character and of the depth of the impression which it left upon the people 
among whom he moved (Vol. VII, p. 167). 


The article on Christianity also says that Jesus was truly the redeemer of 
the lower classes (Vol. III, p. 50). This article, however, bases its criti- 
cism of Christianity too much on the Anselmic theory of atonement—a 
mistake similar to that made by Christian scholars when they identify 
Judaism with Talmudism. By what we must regard as a serious misap- 
prehension the descensus ad inferos is said to have taken place that Christ 
might liberate his own soul from the pangs of eternal doom (Vol. III, p. 55). 
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Almost the only criticism made on Jesus is that he was harsh and 
distinctly unjust in his attitude toward the ruling and well-to-do classes. 
Whether this objection is valid we may well doubt. The attitude of Jesus 
was the attitude of all prophetic teachers from Amos down. The man 
who took the fatherhood of God seriously, and who put the command to 
love one’s neighbor as oneself alongside of the command to love God with 
all the heart, must have been shocked at the neglect of the plainest duties 
of brotherhood on the part of the wealthy. That an aristocracy of priestly 
claims, like the Sadducees, or an aristocracy of learning, like the Pharisees, 
should show the arrogance of all aristocracies toward those beneath them, 
is according to analogy. What else is the meaning of the scorn visited on 
the Am ha-areg throughout the history of Judaism? It was this which 
called out the fierce denunciation of that prophet who was indeed the 
redeemer of the lower classes and who based his claim on the fact that he 
preached the good tidings to the poor. 

In conclusion, we may advert to what has been mentioned by other 
reviewers—the attitude of the work toward the apostle Paul. The article 
devoted to him (“Saul of Tarsus”) does, indeed, admit that his view of 
life, of man, and of God is a profoundly serious one. 

The entire conception of religion has been deepened by him because his 

mental grasp was wide and comprehensive, and his thinking is bold, aggressive, 
searching, and at the same time systematic (Vol. XI, p. &). 
But with this appreciation we find the not uncommon conception that 
Paul’s theology is a system of belief which endeavored to unite all men, 
but at the expense of reason and common-sense. What is meant is that 
Paul’s faith was an intellectual assent to certain alleged truths. No other 
construction can be put upon the following sentence: 

He substituted for the natural childlike faith of man in God as the ever- 
present helper in all trouble, such as the Old Testament represents it everywhere, 
a blind artificial faith imposed from without, and which is accounted as a meri- 
torious act. 

Elsewhere in the same article it is said that salvation according to Paul 
was not righteousness nor even faith—in the Jewish sense of trust in an all-loving 
and all-forgiving God and Father—but faith in the atoning power of Christ’s 
death which in some mystic or judicial manner justifies the undeserving. 
Doubtless the view of Paul’s system here presented is the one often held by 
Christian theologians, but it is erroneous nevertheless. Faith according 
to Paul was just this trust in God as the all-loving and all-forgiving Father. 
The trust was in his view mediated by the death of Christ, because that 
event was the crowning proof of God’s love, and the pledge of his forgive- 
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ness. In other words, faith with Paul was not the intellectual assent to a 
theory of atonement; it was a thoroughly religious appropriation of the love 
of God, based on a profound personal experience of the apostle himself. 
The things which we find strange in Paul are for the most part the very 
things which he took from the Judaism of his day. It would be interesting 
to show this in detail, but space forbids. 

Paul was no doubt a revolutionary. He saw, or rather he experienced 
in his own person, the insufficiency of the Judaism of his day. The break 
was inevitable, just as the break of Luther with the Roman Catholic 
church was inevitable. We may regret the violence of the leaders in such 
movements, but this ought not to blind us to the fact that, humanly speak- 
ing, there could have been no advance without the boldness of their words 
and their acts. Even the recognition of this fact does not enable the con- 
scientious Roman Catholic to understand Luther. Perhaps it is as difficult 
for the conscientious Jew to understand Paul. 

Although the Christian scholar will find reason to dissent from the 
details of the article just discussed, it has been made clear #1 trust, that he 
will find much in this work which will command his hearty approval. The 
days when the Christian thought of the Jew as a blinded and hardened 
rejector of the Messiah, and when the Jew looked upon the Christian as 
the idolatrous follower of a renegade and rebel, are long past. On both 


sides there is appreciation of each other’s sincerity, sympathy for each 
other’s aims, agreement as to scientific method. Great problems await 
solution. There seems to be no reason why we should not unite our efforts 
for the advance of the truth, to the end that reason and the kingdom of God 


may prevail. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


New York City 


BUDDE’S HISTORY OF HEBREW LITERATURE 


In the absence of ancient Hebrew MSS of any except biblical books, and 
in the total failure of excavation thus far to bring to light any literary monu- 
ments of Israel, the subject-matter of a book like this cannot differ much 
from that of the familiar Introductions to the Old Testament. If we 
except a fringe of apocryphal and pseudonymous writings, comparatively 
late in date, on the whole lightly esteemed by the Jewish scribes, and pre- 
served to us for the most part in translations, Old Testament and ancient 
Hebrew literature are at present synonymous terms. Professor Budde* 
explains the limits of the field in the sketch of the Old Testament Canon, 


t Geschichte der althebraischen Litteratur. Von Karl Budde. Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen von Alfred Bertholet. Leipzig: Amelang, 1906. xvi+ 433 pages. 
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with which his book opens, and gives reasons at various points for the 
belief that the Canonizers included substantially all the ancient literature 
that had come into their hands. Ancient Hebrew literature, as known to 
us, and apparently as known to those who compiled our Old Testament, 
was religious literature, and has been preserved through its history by the 
religious interest. It is not new material, but the way of dealing with 
familiar material, that gives attractiveness and value to Budde’s book. 
The newer generation admits only the historical method in historical dis- 
cussions. The development of literary form, and of the ideas embodied 
in it is a primary question. A real history must show the connections of 
things. This is Budde’s endeavor. He begins with the oldest poetry, 
follows this with the early historical writings, is led naturally to the prophets 
of the Assyrian period, and passes over from these to the written laws and 
their origin. Deuteronomy, the Books of Kings and the later prophets 
come thereafter, followed in turn by the priestly law code, the narrative 
Midrash and historical works affected by the Midrashic habit, the later 
lyrics, the did&tic poetry, and the apocalyptic tendency embodied in 
Daniel. The volume ends with Bertholet’s chapter on Jewish books whose 
authorship rested on no recognized tradition or was fictitiously assumed, 
and which found no entrance into the Jewish Canon—a competent bit of 
work for which, in the present brief review, this mention must suffice. 
The volume is successful in avoiding the two extremes which would have 
been equally fatal to its large usefulness—that of over-elaboration, and that 
of superficiality. The former danger is for a scholar the more imminent, 
but the latter is perhaps more familiar to us, in the literature of the subject, 
since popularization, especially in America, has been left so much to half- 
trained men. Budde expresses no opinion for which he is not prepared to 
give a reason, and in fact he gives reasons in sufficient fulness. It is an 
intelligible, consistent picture of literary development which he draws for 
us. But his pages are not overburdened with argument. Details appear 
for illustration, but there is no attempt at exhaustive treatment. Nor does 
he undertake to cite, much less to refute, differing opinions. He has rightly 
conceived the purpose of such a book—to present a readable and living 
account of the growth of Hebrew literature from the point of view of a 
careful student of that literature. No two students agree at all points. 
Many things are obscure and susceptible of differing explanations. There 
is a place for elaborate and exhaustive discussions, but there is a place also 
for a comprehensive survey by a single practiced eye. An intelligent reader 
of Budde’s volume will gain an admirable impression of the development of 
thought and the utterance of it through the Hebrew centuries. The 
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movement in its full sweep passes before him. He is not hampered and 
distracted by long investigations of particular points. He is introduced toa 
quiet, varied, and harmonious landscape. Three classes of persons, especially, 
will find this guide of notable service: Those who are entering upon special 
studies, and desire a general orientation before they proceed to the patient 
minute labor which is of course the condition of mastery; those who have 
been long occupied with such minute examination, and crave the refresh- 
ment of synthesis—the observation of the living process; and those who 
are not specialists and do not expect to be, but who wish to gain a distinct 
and sound apprehension of Old Testament literature. All of these will 
find in the book what they seek. It is written with the independence and 
freshness of one who sees things for himself, and is able therefore to suggest 
new points of view. His own opinions are moderate and reasonable, 
lacking extravagant novelty, and maintaining themselves sturdily over 
against the insistent views of extremists. One may instance his judgment 
as to the authenticity of Jeremiah, and the possibility of pre-exilic Psalms. 

One is tempted to call attention to more points than the compass of this 
review admits. Some of the most characteristic ones have been developed 
by the author elsewhere. Some are noteworthy not from their originality, 
but from the vividness with which they are set forth. I mention, almost at 
random, the sketch of the Canon, the compact account of the beginnings of 
the legal literature, the explanation of the arrangement of Ezekiel’s mate- 
rial, and the plausible hypothesis that this book served as model for the 
editors of other prophets, the welcome discussion of the laws of Hebrew 
poetry in connection with the ancient songs, which were not only the earliest 
Hebrew poetry, but also, as far as we can judge, the earliest literary product 
of this gifted and influential race. 

In another place, and for a different purpose, mention might be made 
of questionable points. I think the author sets the beginning of written 
Hebrew laws too late, or at least that his argument is inconclusive. It is 
indeed wholly probable that the first of such laws would have been laws 
of worship. But Budde thinks the earliest written laws of worship were 
designed —like the earliest Christian creeds—for the use of new converts— 
in the use of Hebrew laws for the instruction of Canaanites adopting the 
Hebrew religion. If, however, as he rightly holds, a substantially new 
religion was instituted by Moses, there can hardly have been in the whole 
history of the people a more important epoch for the definite fixation of 
usages of worship than the time when that religion was instituted, and some 
written memoranda of such usages may therefore have been quite early. 
I am not yet convinced that the Elihu chapters belong to the original book 
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of Job—indeed Budde himself does not seem to insist on this quite so 
strongly as in his Commentary. But there is no reason for multiplying 
points of this kind. The purpose of the present review is to describe and 
heartily-to commend the book as an admirable specimen of a very useful 
type. It is fitted both for instruction and for stimulus. A book in English 
of the same sort would do great good. 


FRANcIs BROWN 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Historical Bases of Religions: Primitive Babylonian, and Jewish* 
is a well-written but misleading book. It is the product of wide reading 
rather than of close study or original investigation. Its aim is to eliminate 
from the religion of Israel all that is lovely and of good report and to leave 
it steeped in barbarism, cruelty, and fanaticism, and by implication to 
involve Christianity, in so far as it is an outgrowth of Judaism, in the 
same condemnation. Judaism is contrasted with the glowingly described 
Assyro-Babylonian civilization on the one hand and with the tolerant 
serenity of imperial Rome on the other. How utterly one-sided the book 
is may be inferred from the fact that only three casual references are made 
to Deutero-Isaiah (pp. 230, 237, 263), and no reference to Jonah. But 
such references could hardly be expected in a work whose theme is the 
bigotry of Judaism. The scholarship of the book may be judged by the 
fact that the Passover is derived from the Babylonian festival of Zagmuk 
(pp. 99, 173), that the Sabbath in Israel was celebrated exactly as in Babylon 
(p. 173), that Israel probably introduced child-sacrifice into Canaan, that 
Christ was an Essene (p. 274), and that this sect borrowed its literature 
from Buddhism (p. 273). The book has its uses however. It is some- 
times good for the complacent adherent of conventional religion to see 
himself at least as some others see him. 

Professor Vernon’s little book? is in striking contrast to Mr. Brown’s. 
Both accept the critical position but through its means Mr. Brown can 
extract only wormwood, whereas Professor Vernon “sucks out the sweet 
pith of the Scriptures.” He writes with the fervor and enthusiasm of one 

t The Historical Bases of Religions: Primitive, Babylonian, and Jewish. By H. 
C. Brown. Boston: Turner, 1906. 314 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Religious Value of the Old Testament. By Ambrose White Vernon. New 
York: Crowell, 1907. 81 pages. $0.90. 
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who believes heart and soul in the contribution which modern criticism 
makes to spiritual religion. The emphasis is placed upon the prophetic 
tendencies in the Old Testament, as contrasted with the priestly tendencies, 
and upon the element of personality. The ethical side is emphasized at 
the expense of the miraculous, the experiential at the expense of the dog- 
matic. For example, the older view of the Old Testament establishes the 
divinity of Christ by emphasizing prophecy and miracle, the newer view 
“affords the presuppositions that are indispensable to apprehend the 
character of Christ” (p. 66), while the relationship of Jesus to God and to 
man is left a secret (p. 74). ‘Those who agree with the author will thank 
him for setting forth what they feel, with such eloquence. To those who 
are hesitating between the older and the newer views the book will make a 
strong appeal through its spiritual earnestness and suggestiveness. But 
what will its effect be upon those who love the old wine of the ‘‘Infallible 
Word”? To them many of its epigrammatic expressions will appear 
irritating. They will not like to be told that “the greatest evil of an infal- 
lible Bible is the worship of a trivial God” (p. 22). And yet for them 
also it should have the value of a personal conjession of one who is steeped 
in the Bible as critically interpreted, but who still finds it an immortal 
book of religion ‘‘destined soon to be a part of the sacred book of man- 
kind.” 

Professor Vernon well says that ‘‘the great literary power of the Bible 
will be lost to us unless its religious power may somehow be retained.” 
This truth is tacitly recognized in the exceedingly suggestive contribution 
of Professor Gardiner to the study of the Bible as English literature.3 
Professor Gardiner’s appreciation is not simply aesthetic. The uniqueness 
and significance of the Bible as literature is explained out of the underlying 
moral earnestness of the men who wrote it and translated it. The absolute 
simplicity and objectivity of its narrative, the analogous lack of the power 
of representation in its poetry—the power “‘to pass beyond the point of 
expressing the writer’s own emotions to the point where he could imagine 
himself into the feelings of other persons whether real or invented’’—these 
seeming limitations are the real secret of the power of the Bible as litera- 
ture. There is no ‘‘make-believe” in it. ‘‘It has power over our feelings 
because it is dead in earnest.” Job is instanced as an illustration of this 
fact. I have often felt myself in studying this book that the author is Job 
in a real sense. The feeling is too poignant to be simply the imagined 
feeling of another. Perhaps the most interesting and theologically sugges- 


3 The Bible as English Literature. By J. H. Gardiner. New York: Scribner, 
1906. 402 pages. $1.50. 
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tive section of Professor Gardiner’s work is that devoted to the Wisdom 
literature and the New Testament epistles. In form the Wisdom books 
are poetical. They partake of the main characteristics of biblical poetry. 
They are concrete, not abstract, emotional, not ratiocinative. The lan- 
guage of these books, like the language of the narrative and poetry, is 
unmarked by transitional particles. There are no involved periods and 
no connected reasoning (cf. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes). The comparison 
of the lack of arrangement in Ecclesiastes to the lack of arrangement in 
Proverbs is a happy one and the legitimacy of the attempt to find consist- 
ency in Ecclesiastes through analysis into sources is rightly doubted. 
There is, however, a more closely knit argument in the main portion of 
Job than Professor Gardiner appears to allow. It is a pity that the church 
did not long ago draw the important conclusion of Professor Gardiner 
from the obvious character of the Wisdom literature that, “having no 
abstract reasoning, its literature could have neither science, nor philosophy, 
nor theology.” ‘This conclusion is almost equally valid when the New 
Testament epistles are examined, which are usually supposed to furnish 
the proof-texts of dogmatics. The style of the Pauline epistles, Hebrews, 
and John, undoubtedly shows a great advance toward abstraction and the 
power of analysis over the Old Testament Wisdom literature and the 
Synoptic Gospels, as Professor Gardiner shows us at length. But after all, 
St. Paul is a poet and a mystic, rather than a scientifically exact thinker. 
“‘He trusts to the emotional implications of things, rather than to the cool 
and abstract inferences drawn from them by rigidly logical processes.” 
In I Cor., chap. 15, for example, ‘‘the great truths lie rather in the conno- 
tations of the words, in their implications, associations, and uplifting sugges- 
tions, than in the literal meaning and if these clouds of feeling were stripped 
away the value and stimulating power of the passage would fall dead.” 
But this is not to underestimate the worth of such emotional argument, 
for ‘‘it is only by virtue of the deep infusion of feeling which always goes 
with the knowledge attained by intuition that the human mind can soar 
to the eternal and the infinite.” Space forbids more than the mere reference 
to the suggestive treatment of prophecy and Apocalypse and the valuable 
study of the Authorized Version. Professor’s Gardiner’s enthusiasm for 
the Authorized Version, however, leads him to claim that on the whole the 
custom of printing the poetry of the Old Testament as prose is better than 
the recent fashion of printing it as poetry (pp. 109-113). This claim the 
present reviewer cannot admit. 

In his judgment the adherence to the custom of the Authorized Version 
in this respect is the one weakness of the otherwise excellent translation of 
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Jeremiah recently prepared by Dr. Driver.s The aim of Dr. Driver’s 
book as he tells us is ‘‘to assist an ordinary educated reader to read the 
Book of Jeremiah intelligently and to understand the gist and scope of its 
different parts.” To this end a new translation is given which aims to be 
“idiomatic, dignified, accurate, and clear.” This aim is attained. An 
introductory sketch of the life of Jeremiah and a characterization of his 
style is given and brief notes at the foot of the page and in an appendix 
supply the most needed elucidations of the text. The book is a good illus- 
tration of the author’s well-known caution in the matter of literary and 
textual criticism. It is his caution in the latter respect that has prevented 
him from exhibiting the poetic form typographically. But should the very 
justifiable hesitation of Dr. Driver to whip Jeremiah’s poetry into metrical 
regularity in the brutal fashion of recent critics lead him to the other extreme 
of presenting it as prose ? 

Professor Brown’s translation of JeremiahS is published ‘‘as a collateral 
text to his contribution to the American Commentary on the Old Testament.” 
It is only a translation without notes. But through its system of heavy- 
faced type, brackets, etc., it records the author’s critical conclusions. It 
has the merit of exhibiting the metrical character of Jeremiah’s prophecies 
to the eye. The translation modernizes more than Professor Driver’s and 
loses somewhat of the dignity and rhythm of the latter. Judgment upon 
the full value of Professor Brown’s translation and arrangement must await 
the appearance of the forthcoming larger work. It is a pity that a work of 
such real worth as that of Professor Brown should be defaced by such an 
unfortunately executed frontispiece. 

The hot debate over the Essence of Christianity has been accompanied 
by an equally hot debate over the Essence of Judaism. This was to be 
expected since in many respects Christianity is in conscious antithesis to 
Judaism. Especially of late has the debate over Judaism become acute 
through the discussions of such men as Bousset on the one hand and 
Perles on the other. In Prophetenideal, Judentum, Christentum,® Professor 
Konig enters into these debates. After a brief sketch of the prophetic 
ideal, the development of the Law and the Promise is traced from the time 
of Ezra-Nehemiah through the Apocryphal Books, the pre-talmudic 

4 The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. By S. R. Driver, New York: Scribner, 
1906. xiii+382 pages. $1.50. 

Ss The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. A New and Critical Translation. By 
Charles Rufus Brown. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 
48 pages. $0.50. 

6 Prophetenideal, Judentum, Christentum. Von Eduard Kénig. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1906. 92 pages. M. 1.40. 
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authorities as represented by the pairs of scribes, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, the Pseudepigraphs, Philo, the Essenes, the Minim (identified after 
Friedlander with Jewish heretics in the earlier references) and finally the 
‘Am-ha~ares. The results of the review of: these various sources are 
practically the same. The Law predominates and the Promise either 
retreats into the background as in the Apocrypha, or is materialistically 
conceived as in the Pseudepigraphs, while the interesting observation is 
made that the proclamation of a new covenant in all this mass of material 
is almost totally ignored (p. 79). There are incidental discussions of the 
etymology of Essene (the derivation from the Aramaic chaschaim=the 
silent ones, preferred), of the credibility of the Gospels as exponents of 
contemporary Judaism (against Perles), of the meaning of Son of Man (a 
Messianic title, against N. Smith), etc. While instructive as Professor 
Kénig’s work always is (his encyclopedic knowledge is a constant marvel 
to the present reviewer), the impression left by this monograph is that the 
author has attempted to cover too much ground in too small a compass. 
For example, the discussion of the significance of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection as against Gunkel’s positions (p. 28) hardly seems adequate. 

The pamphlet of Dr. Engert? is interesting in itself but also and espe- 
cially because of its symptomatic character. It is a Roman Catholic 
discussion of the principles of biblical interpretation and an application of 
these principles to the first chapter of Genesis. In a preliminary discussion 
of inspiration the positions adopted by Leo XIII in the famous encyclical 
““By divine Providence” are cited, only to be rejected. ‘‘The words of 
the encyclical are so clear that it would be labor thrown away to attempt 
to reconcile the hermeneutical principles of the encyclical with the rules of 
a historical criticism.” Fortunately for Catholic scholarship the ency- 
clical, as Engert points out, while claiming for itself respect and obedience, 
is not an ex cathedra decree. The exegetical method is next defined. Not 
even the literary and critical method is sufficient. ‘“‘The exegete must be 
at the same time a Religionshistoriker. Genesis, chap. 1, is accordingly 
interpreted through the mythological background out of which it developed. 
The interpretation follows that of Gunkel in the main. The perplexing 
order of the fourth day’s work is interestingly explained as due to the fact 
that in the original tradition upon which P is supposed to have relied the 
heavenly bodies were thought to be alive. Hence the order of creation— 
creation of heaven, creation of earth (with plants), creation of the inhabi- 
tants of heaven (the luminaries), creation of the inhabitants of the earth 

7 Die Urzeit der Bibel. I. Die Weltschépfung. Von Thad. Engert. Miinchen: 
Lentner, 1907. 53 pages. M. 1.20. 
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(men and animals). Although the view-points are for the most part not 
new, there is a freshness and originality in the method of their presentation 
that makes pleasant and profitable reading. 

A far more important contribution to the mythological interpretation of 
the Old Testament than that of Engert is Hans Schmidt’s monograph® on 
the fish-motif in the Book of Jonah. That this motif was borrowed from an 
original solar myth is the thesis of this fascinating study in comparative 
mythology. There are two main groups of fish myths, the first in which 
the hero is at war with a sea-monster, the second in which he is saved by a 
fish. To the first group belong the myths of Hercules and Hesione (espe- 
cially in the version of Lykophron, according to which the hero springs 
into the sea-monster and then hews his way out) and of Perseus and Andro- 
meda. That the latter is only a variant of the former is seen in the fact 
that in Lykophron’s version the hero is again swallowed by the sea-monster 
and hews his way out. The Perseus-Andromeda version is localized at 
Joppa by one set of traditions, and in Aethiopia by another set of tradi- 
tions, which is located on the shores of the Erythraean sea by Schmidt; 
i. e., this motif came to the Greeks from the Orient. Its original meaning is 
clear when the legends of the Solomon Islands and New Zealand are 
studied. Here the same motif appears and is directly connected with 
the sun setting into the sea. Schmidt has collected an astonishing number 
of parallels from Livonia, the Cook Islands, Torres Strait, Barclay Sound, 
the Northwest coast of Canada, etc., which agree not only in the main fact 
of the hero being swallowed by a sea-monster, but also in many curious 
details, with the Greek legends. He suggests that it was a migratory myth 
originally at home in the Indian Ocean from which it spread eastward and 
westward,® till it was localized at Joppa from which place it became the 
common property of Greeks and Israelites. In the second group of fish 
myths we meet with the numerous Greek accounts of dolphin-riders saved 
from the plots of sailors or from shipwreck by dolphins. All the heroes 
of these adventures are more or less directly connected with the sun, and 
the accounts are traced back with great probability to the Tyrian Melkart 
who rode on a sea-horse accompanied by a dolphin. The meaning of 
this myth is again clear. It represents the disappearance and reappearance 
of the sun. This series is therefore very closely connected with the first 
series, a view that is confirmed by the statement of Aeneas of Gaza that 
the solar hero, Hercules (Melkart), was saved from shipwreck by being 


8 Jona: Eine Untersuchung zur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte. Von Hans 
Schmidt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907. 194 pages. M. 6. 


9 In this direction mediated by Babylon (cf. the Marduk-Tiamat conflict). 
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swallowed bya fish. This idea of the rescue of the hero by being swallowed 
is again illustrated by a large number of legends of which those from India 
afford some of the most striking parallels to the biblical story. The last 
part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the use of the fish as a symbol 
in the early church, which is explained as an adaptation of the old myth, 
of the use of the sea-monster as a symbol of sheol and of the possible 
influences of the myth upon the later conception of the descent into hell. 
Whatever judgment may be passed upon some of the details of the work 
(the exceedingly interesting discussion of the relationship of the Marduk- 
Tiamat conflict to the creation story will no doubt occasion debate) the 
main thesis of the book would seem to be-established beyond question. 
The remarkable series of Jonah-pictures (39 of them) would alone make 
the book a significant contribution to the literature of the subject. 

But we must know when not to apply mythological interpretations and it is 
refreshing to observe that Saul, David, and Solomon are still real, historical 
personalities for Professor Beer'® with immense significance in the history 
of Israel. Much legendary material there is in the histories of these men, 
many traits due to the common ancient-oriental view which the modern 
historian cannot accept, many tendency-alterations in the tradition. But 
for all that, these kings are not to be resolved into shadowy figures by being 
incorporated into a mythological system. Professor Beer’s attitude is 


marked by a large measure of faith in the simple wording of the sources. 
It may be noted that Solomon’s marriage with an Egyptian princess, not 
a Musri maiden, is accepted. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


HOLTZMANN’S HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 


We welcome the second edition of Holtzmann’s History of New Testa- 
ment Times* and congratulate the author upon his success. He has so 
thoroughly revised his former work for this new edition that it has become 
an entirely new book. The plan has indeed remained the same, but there 
is no paragraph which has not been retouched and expanded. The book 
has grown to well-nigh double its former dimensions, and the contents are 
thereby enriched. Where the first edition presented in many places a rather 
dry skeleton, it has now been clothed with flesh. The reader is every- 

10 Saul, David, Salomo. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher.) Von Georg 
Beer. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1906. 80 pages. M. 0.50. 


1 Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. Von Oscar Holtzmann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1906. 2te Aufl., 431 pages. M. 7. 
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where furnished with abundant information from the sources. The new 
presentation is very readable, a fact due in part to the relegating of a large 
number of references to footnotes. The work of revision has extended 
even to the genealogical tables and to the indices at the end. The only 
important change made in the arrangement of the contents is the breaking- 
up of the long concluding paragraph of the introduction, which contained 
the information concerning the sources, and its distribution in three different 
places: The historical sources for the political history of the Jews (I-III 
Macc., Josephus, Philo’s historical writings) are correctly placed at the 
beginning of Part I (chap. i, § 4); the religious literature is found, partly 
in so far as it deals with apologetics and propaganda, at the end of Part II 
(chap. v, ‘‘Judaism outside of Palestine,” §30, Relations with the 
Pagan World), partly by way of introduction to the especially revised and 
enlarged Part III (§ 31, The Religious Literature of Judaism). 

The conception of Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte has not yet become 
quite definite. O. Holtzmann does not intend to give as Hausrath and, in 
a different way, Shailer Mathews did, a history of the period of the New 
Testament, i. e., the history attested by the New Testament, expanded by 
the relation of contemporaneous events: nor does he intend to delineate the 
world to which Christianity was given (Schneckenburger), or out of which 
Christianity came (Schiirer); he rather looks upon the history of .New 
Testament times as an aid to interpretation (analogous to lexicon and 
grammar). It is to present all the historical material, knowledge of which 
is necessary for an objectively correct understanding of the New Testament. 
This he presents to the reader in three parts: I, The Historical Background 
of New Testament Literature; II, The Life of the Jewish People in New 
Testament Times; III, The Jewish Religion in New Testament Times. 
Part I presents besides the history of Palestine from the death of Alexander 
the Great to the end of the Jewish state: in chap. ii, the political geography; 
in chap. iii, coins and measures; in chap. iv, chronology. 

Here immediately arise two serious doubts, as to whether under this 
limitation of the material real justice can be done to the task, which Holtz- 
mann has—we think, correctly—assigned to the history of New Testament 
times. (1) Is the historical background of New Testament literature the 
history of Palestine only? Does it not include that of the Roman Empire 
also? Holtzmann ‘has given consideration to this idea, as he shows by 
including in his treatment of political geography in the New Testament, 
(chap. 2) first Palestine (§9), then the Roman provinces (§ 10), and in 
particular, Italy and Rome in the New Testament (§11). In this connec- 
tion too, questions concerning the constitution of the empire, the position 
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and relative rank of provincial officials, the meaning of Roman citizenship 
and the like are broached. But it is questionable whether in this way 
justice is done to the task. These things have a right to independent 
treatment in a history of New Testament times. The history of the Roman 
emperors from Augustus to Domitian (or better still to Hadrian) is 
more necessary to the understanding of the New Testament than all the wars 
of the Diadochi upon the ground of Palestine, of which § 5 treats in such 
detail. And to dwell for a moment upon external matters, how important 
for the spread of Christianity was the whole network of roads, the system 
of traffic by land and water, travel, commerce, possibly conscription for the 
army also. Consider, too, the social conditions, the mingling of nation- 
alities in the great seaport towns of the Aegean Sea, etc. And then recall 
the mental culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its religious conditions! 
All this is surely background of New Testament literature, more so in fact 
than the land of Palestine, in which perhaps not one of our New Testament 
writings was produced. 

We certainly do not wish to underrate the importance of the fact that 
Palestine and its less Hellenistic Judaism is the native soil of Christianity. 
Recent criticism rightly lays more and more emphasis on the fact 
that the various lines of tradition concerning the life of Jesus all point back 
to Palestine as the place of their origin, that the language also and the 
ideas of men like Paul and John show more traces of Palestinian education 
and culture than of Hellenistic influence. But it is quite as certain, that 
for none of the writings preserved to us can Palestinian origin be certainly 
proved. Nor do we wish to underestimate the importance of the Judaism 
of the Diaspora as a factor in the first spread of Christianity: it had 
prepared the soil into which the seed of the gospel was cast; but though the 
authors of most of the New Testament writings were certainly Jews, yet 
it cannot be shown that the majority of their readers had gone through the 
stage of Jewish proselytism. Holtzmann abides by the tradition which 
limits the history of New Testament times to Judaism, and in particular, 
to Palestine; but after all, Schiirer’s feeling was correct, when for his second 
edition he changed the title of his book and wrote History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ. This, however, demands as its comple- 
ment a history of the Graeco-Roman world at the time of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Not, of course, as though the task were to present here the whole 
political history, all of the cultural and religious conditions of that time; 
the necessary limits are prescribed by the meaning which these things have 
for Christianity—by the ultimate aim, the understanding of the New 
Testament. Not until at some future time a supplement of this nature 
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shall be given to us, shall we be in possession of a complete history of New 
Testament times, such as Schneckenburger long ago sought to attain. 

The second objection concerns the temporal limitation. Holtzmann 
begins with Alexander the Great and ends with the destruction of Jerusalem 
(332 B. C.-7o A. D.); This is quite intelligible, when one is writing a con- 
cluding part of a history of Israel, such as Holtzmann in collaboration with 
Stade gave us (1887-88). But for the understanding of the New Testament 
the times which precede the Maccabaean uprising (in any case, the Syro- 
Egyptian wars, which are here narrated with confusing exactness) have 
but very indirect significance. Again the destruction of the Jewish state in 
the year 70 was not at all epoch-making for the New Testament; nor even 
the destruction of the Temple and the discontinuance of its cult. One need 
but recall in this connection the discussions concerning the date of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But a large number of New Testament writings, 
according to the more and more generally accepted dating, cannot be under- 
stood at all without knowledge of Domitian’s time. Indeed, even Trajan 
and Hadrian must be taken into account. Not the year 70, but rather the 
Bar-Cochba uprising (which is here mentioned only in ccnnection with 
the coins, § 12 I) puts an end to Judaism as a power and throws it into that 
isolation which makes it appear of no import to the further development 
of Christianity. In the treatment of scribism also Holtzmann adopts the 
same temporal limits: I cannot agree that “with the destruction of the 
Temple a new period of scribism begins, which does not concern us here.” 
Men like Jochanan ben Sakkai and his contemporaries, who had lived to 
see the destruction of the Temple, are exactly contemporary with the New 
Testament and quite as important for our purpose as are the apocalypses 
of Esra and Baruch; Gamaliel II, also, and even Akiba contribute more 
to the understanding of New Testament problems than those half-mythical 
characters of Hillel and Shammai. It would be a most profitable under- 
taking to establish once for all the impression which the fate of the Jewish 
people, especially the loss of the Temple, made upon the Christians. I believe 
that many modern opinions on this point, e. g., the assertions of Wernle, 
would undergo great modification. 

But let us look a little more closely at Holtzmann’s book. It is to be 
remarked first of all that the author has given up the chronology which he 
had presented in 1895, although it was championed at the same time by 
Blass and soon thereafter by Harnack: the recall of Felix is now dated not 
as formerly 55, but—correctly—6o; the newsolutionof the Cumanus problem 
too (pp. 64, 135) deserves mention. Holtzmann accepts too confidently 
the dating of the death of Jesus on April 7, 30 (pp. 141, 413), although on 
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p. 130 he admits as evidence only Preuschen’s interpretation of the dating in 
Clemens of Alexandria, not Achelis’ calculation; the assertion that the fif- 
teenth of Nisan was always placed upon a Sabbath is still rather precarious, 
in spite of § 20 III. Wholly doubtful, finally, is the computation which fixes 
the date of the so-called Apostolic Council at 48 A. D., thus placing it 
before the first missionary journey to Cyprus, Pisidia, and Lycaonia; it is 
no commendation of the South Galatian theory that it becomes tenable 
only by such violent transposition. 

In Part II, §§19 and 20, on the priesthood and public worship, have 
undergone much revision. The detailed account of the celebration of the 
Passover will be especially welcomed. In chap. ii, “Synagogue and Scribes,” 
we mention as most valuable the collection of the haggadist touches of 
Josephus (pp. 190 ff.). With these one must compare what is given from 
the Book of Jubilees (pp. 275 f.), from the Book of Enoch (pp. 290 f.), and 
elsewhere from various sources, to obtain a vivid impression of how motley 
a picture biblical history presented to the minds of pious Jews of that time 
and in consequence to the minds of the New Testament writers also. Only 
thus can one see clearly to what extent canonical tradition was overgrown 
with legendary traits. The portrayal of the parties is noteworthy because 
of the fact that Holtzmann keeps the sources strictly separated. The 
various possible views are thus well brought out. In chap. iv, on “The 
Constitution,” we must record the new conjecture that the BovAy of which 
Joseph of Arimathea was a member, was not the Sanhedrin, but a 
separate body, viz., the city council of Jerusalem; this is not in accord with 
ancient modes of thought. Chap. v, on the Diaspora, treats in great detail 
of the Greek and Roman opinions concerning the Jews, of Aristobulus’ 
hellenistic exposition of the law, and of an anthology from pagan poets, 
which is thought to have been used by Aristobulus and which later became 
the source of Paul’s knowledge of profane literature. 

By far the most important division of the book is Part III: The Jewish 
Religion. This hasbeen completely rewritten. In chap.i(‘‘Legal Piety’) 
an exposition of good works has been added to the section on the system 
of the law; in chap, ii, on the doctrine of angels and spirits, we find 
an additional paragraph dealing with the Jewish belief concerning God. 
These are two very important emendations. Where formerly “the Hellen- 
istic Influence” was treated, chap. iii, we now read the title: ‘‘The 
World Beyond and the World of the Future.” This is indeed commendable 
improvement. In addition thereto perhaps a fourth, or even a fifth, chapter 
might have been devoted to the religion of Hellenistic Judaism. Here 
some of the things now read alongside of the literature in §§30 and 31 
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might have found a suitable place. In detail we call attention to the original 
and highly instructive display side by side of the ‘‘ Mishna,” i. e., the inter- 
pretation of the law, as found in Philo, Josephus and the Talmudic Mishna. 
This bit of work brings out a characteristic of the book: presentation of the 
facts from the sources—this is its great merit. If thereby the general 
view of the whole, the insight into the moving forces of religion, is occasion- 
ally lost sight of, that is a mistake which frequently accompanies close 
adherence to the sources, and is much less dangerous than its opposite, 
genial superficiality. Very interesting, even though perhaps assailable 
in detail, are the discussions on Jewish customs in prayer, and on fasting 
and alms. The presentation of the belief concerning God, for which 
Holtzmann had made preliminary studies in a monograph (1905), is 
exquisitely done. A motley picture of the manifold eschatological hopes 
of late Judaism concludes the whole: Clearness was not a virtue of 
Apocalyptic. 

Holtzmann gives few references to modern literature. Shailer Mathews’ 
excellent dittle handbook, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, the new edition 
of Hauck’s Realencylopaedie, as also Ramsay’s works, might have been 
mentioned in § 3; on p. 268 we miss Geffcken’s edition of the Oracula Sibyl- 
lina, and on p. 290 Flemming and Radermacher’s edition of the Book of 
Enoch. But here also it is true: the lack of modern literature may well be 
endured, when the sources are given such plentiful opportunity to speak. 
May the book find many attentive and sympathetic readers, who will be 
led thereby not only to the understanding of the New Testament, but to the 
study of the late-Jewish sources also; the scientific study of the New 
Testament itself will thus be advanced. 


ERNST VON DosscHutz 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


In a preface which is too personal and lengthy, Mr. Allen has explained 
his naive conception of what a commentary ought to be. ‘‘I have myself 
often felt the need of a commentary on this gospel which would tell me 

. what the words of the gospel meant to the evangelist, that I might 
form my own conclusion as to the value of that meaning.”* Such a com- 
mentary he has set himself to write, and he demurs to any reader requiring 
fuller or further information upon any passage of Matthew than an acquaint- 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


By Willoughby C. Allen, M. A. The International Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. xcvi+338 pages. $3.00. 
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ance with what was probably in the mind of the author. Nevertheless 
many readers will object to this curious definition of a commentator’s 
duty. Here is a New Testament scripture, which is one of the most impor- 
tant books in the Bible, written, Mr. Allen holds, between 65 and 75 A. D. 
(The arguments for this date, by the way, are inconclusive, pp. Lxxxiv, 
Ixxxv.) It describes the mission and message of Jesus the Christ in Galilee 
and Judea some fifty years before, and describes them from a special stand- 
point of early Christian belief in Palestine. But, says Mr. Allen, you must 
not ask me to take you behind 65-75 A.D. You may know what the Pales- 
tinian circle of the early church believed about Jesus, and the literary 
methods by which one writer composed a narrative of his sayings and 
deeds. You may try to know this anonymous writer’s mind, but you must 
not be so unreasonable as to expect a commentary to throw light on the 
mind of the person whose great figure fills the pages of the book in question, 
or upon the precise historical content of its narrative. The practical out- 
come of such a conception is not encouraging. It reduces the pages of a 
commentary, so far as any harvest of historical appreciation of the gospel is 
concerned; to a bare heath or a field of poppies—the reader is treated 
either to arid and minute details of synoptic literary criticism or to what 
are after all secondary if not irrelevant speculations about the intellectual 
and religious prepossessions of an unknown early Christian. In a word, this 
commentary hardly answers to its title. It is not so much a commentary on 
Matthew as a piece of conscientious and competent synoptic analysis, 
examining the trees and brushwood but failing to depict the great forest 
with the wind of the gospel astir in its leaves. Also, it is critical rather than 
exegetical. Fortunately Mr. Allen seems to have relented before he finished 
his work. He offers to his readers a few tardy pages upon the value of 
Matthew’s gospel, “as a contribution to a knowledge of the life of Christ.” 
But even this is flung reluctantly to them ‘‘I would willingly have 
spared myself a task like this, which necessitates an excursion beyond the 
territory of concrete fact into the mist-covred land of individual judgment 
and conjecture.” Does Mr. Allen really think that even the synoptic 
discussions with their philological and literary data on which he has built 
his book, can be described as “concrete fact”? And however hazardous 
the task of weighing the historical element in a gospel, what else justifies a 
critic in attempting to write a “‘critical and exegetical” commentary upon it ? 
Individual judgment may be misty. But a mist is preferable to a blank. 
Turning from this disappointing side of the edition, one is free to 
welcome in it excellent features. The sections of the Introduction upon the 
style and construction of the gospel are specially full and painstaking. Mr. 
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Allen adopts the ‘‘Two-source” theory, holding that the Matthean Logia 
were composed in Aramaic but used in a Greek version by the author of 
Matthew, who had also access to Mark’s gospel. He inclines to toy with 
the idea that Luke made some use, however slight, of Matthew’s gospel, 
but adduces no more satisfactory argument for this unsatisfactory theory 
than B. Weiss and Titius have already presented. His few swallows of 
proof make up a very poor summer of evidence. On the other hand, the 
section on the theology of the gospel (pp. lxvi—Ixxix) lays stress rightly upon 
its anti-Pharisaic tendency. Fortunately Mr. Allen does not use this, as 
Belser has done, to date the gospel ca. 42 A. D., during the coalition of 
Herod Agrippa I and the Pharisees against the Christians of Jerusalem 
(cf. Acts 12:1). It is surely a note of the divine irony that one whom the 
Pharisees of Palestine despised as unworthy to be classed with any one except 
sinners, should have lived to be the means of setting these very churchmen 
in the pillory of history. 

The scattered and scanty paragraphs upon the original meaning of 
passages in the gospel reflect a mixture of frankness and caution. Mr. Allen 
wisely, I think, refuses to break up Matt., chaps. 1, 2, as a literary unit. 
But he does not seem to see the strong case for regarding its tradition as 
originally subsequent and inferior to that of the primitive traditions reflected 
from Matt. 3:1, onward, and the paragraphs in defense of the Virgin birth 
(pp. 20 ff.) are inadequate. On the other hand, the general estimate is 
fair. Due allowance is made for the influence of Palestinian anti-Phari- 
saism upon the tradition of Christ’s words, for the artificial arrangement 
of the discourses, and for such secondary features in Matthew as his chro- 
nology and prophetic fulfilments, all of which render Matthew’s representa- 
tion of Christ’s teaching occasionally local and one-sided. I am glad also to 
note that Mr. Allen admits Matthew’s use of a Greek florilegium of mes- 
sianic quotations from the Old Testament, and that he agrees (pp. 270 f.) 
with those who hold the synoptic chronology of the Passover, on which 
Matthew and Luke both depend, to be erroneous (Mark 14:12), 
so certainly corrupt that no inference ought to be drawn from it as to the chro- 
nology of the succeeding narrative. And, apart from it, nothing is more clear 
than that the crucifixion of Christ did not take place on the fifteenth. 

Hence the Passover eaten by Christ and his disciples was not the technical 
meal. It anticipated the proper Passover, and served them as such. 

At some points Mr. Allen might with advantage have taken his task 
more seriously. One is the problem of the Papias passage; another is 
the relation of some of the gospel narratives and parables to the Ahikar 
midrash. A third is the text. Here the writer’s desire to eschew the details 
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of modern criticism has led him to overlook some useful contributions 
which the ordinary reader might be glad to see noticed, particularly those 
of Halévy and Chajes. Thus, to give only one instance, the latter conjec- 
tures plausibly that év ca8Bdrw (24:20) means the sabbatical year when, 
owing to the absence of agriculture (Lev. 25:6), food would be scarce 
(cf. vs. 7); while Halévy? argues that the Aramaic original RITV"OA (= xer 
pSvos) was miswritten NMIW3 by ascribe(=év caBBarw), Matthew adding 
the ~ydé. Numerous suggestions of this kind have been made, and a sifted 
discussion of them would have been at least more relevant than the inter- 
minable quotation of synoptic parallels, which is food neither for man nor 
for beast. Mr Allen has wisely remembered that his readers will have 
access to a dictionary of the Bible and a grammar, but he has forgotten 
that they also may be presumed to possess a synopsis in Greek or English. 
To say this is to end as I began, with the somewhat ungracious note of 
complaint. Yet what can one do? The sheer merits of the book only 
sharpen one’s sense of disappointment with the voluntary humility which 
has beguiled the writer to do less than justice to himself, his subject, and 
his readers. As one of Terence’s characters observes, nec nihil est nec 
omnia quae iste dicit. Mr. Allen has certainly said something of value on his 
topic, a scholar of his caliber could hardly fail to do so. But he has pre- 
vented himself from saying more; partly owing to its formal defect, the 
book is lacking in breadth of outlook and religious penetration. Hence 
he has obliged even his most grateful readers to admit that this edition, 
while marking a distinct advance upon any English work, cannot be des- 
cribed by any means as a final commentary upon our first gospel. It is, 
however, a good book for the advanced student to work with. Sound 
labor has gone to the making of it, and the very sense of problems in the 
gospel which it leaves on the mind of the reader will be stimulating, if 
not satisfying. James Morratt 
BrRouGHTY FERRY, SCOTLAND 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
ITS THEOLOGY 


THE RELATION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TO ONE ANOTHER 


It is the conviction of Dr. Adolf Miiller? that the canonical Gospel of 
Mark cannot be a source for Matthew and Luke. In that opinion he finds 
himself established, in large part, by the results of the studies of 

2 Revue sémitique (1900), pp. 145 f. 


t Geschichtskerne in den Evangelien nach modernen Forschungen: Marcus und 
Matthéius. Von Adolf Miiller. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1905. xi+144 pages. M. 3. 
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Wrede? and Weiss. Dr. Miiller does not attempt an original analysis of 
the material in Mark, but devotes liberal space to setting forth successively 
the conclusions of Wernle,* Wrede, and J. Weiss, on the basis of which he 
decides that definite results in the estimate of the individual character of 
the Second Gospel are not easily attainable. This lack of unanimity is 
to be charged, he believes, to the fact that recognition enough has not been 
given to the indications that Mark is not a unified work from one hand 
and with, as a consequence, one standpoint. It is not true, for instance, 
that Mark pictures the personality of Jesus as less supernatural than does 
Matthew, for witness the Markan narratives of the baptism, the temptation, 
and the miracles. Confusion is lessened if the canonical Gospel of Mark 
be regarded to have passed through stages in its history. Perhaps it may 
be held that John Mark narrated his recollections of Peter’s story of Jesus’ 
life in Aramaic. This formed the groundwork for the canonical gospel; 
the latter was composed in Rome by translating the Aramaic, supplement- 
ing the narrative, and adapting the whole to ends to be served in the Graeco- 
Roman Christian community. John Mark no doubt came under the 
influence of Paul. 

It is mainly in his treatment of Matthew that Dr. Miiller reveals the 
purpose of his review of Mark and states critical conclusions on phases of 
the synoptic problem that are more or less original with him. The canoni- 
cal Matthew cannot be regarded as the product of one hand, for within it 
the limited and the broad outlook, the legal and the spiritual attitude, 
Jewish only and world-wide sympathies, find expression. There is thus 
presented the problem of distinguishing the strata in the material of the 
First Gospel. What shall be the standard? Most naturally that should 
be regarded as original which expresses the standpoint of monotheistic 
Jewish Christianity (Matt. 5 : 23; 17 : 24-27; 23 : 2f.) in the simplest form 
(Matt. 10: 5; 6:23; 15:24; 19:23; 23:3). Expansions and additions 
to an original narrative will then be found where conditions in the time of 
Jesus are presupposed that do not correspond to the beginnings of the 
Christian community but belong to a later stage in the development. 
Judged by these standards, Matthew does not yield evidence to support 
the customary theory of two sources, one narrative (Mark) and the other 
discourse (Logia). Rather is it true that in the underlying source of the 
first gospel both kinds of material were mixed. This is evidenced further 
by the consideration that the discourses when wrenched from their narra- 
tive framework lose much of their intelligibility and force. On the testi- 

2 Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901. 

3 J. Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium, 1903. 4 Wernle, Die synoptische Frage, 1899. 
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mony of Papias we learn of an original Gospel of Matthew; its character- 
istic probably was that it preponderantly contained sayings of Jesus im- 
bedded in historical situations or framed within narratives. Alongside this 
original Aramaic Matthew, and not improbably underlying it, there was 
current the Aramaic gospel by John Mark which ultimately by additions 
and alterations became the canonical Mark. The Aramaic Matthew 
contained almost all the narratives and discourses now in Mark. Of the 
discourses now in Matthew, it is to be held that probably they were not 
found in the places and in the form that they exhibit in the canonical Mat- 
thew; the order and composition is to be traced to the redactor of the Ara- 
maic Matthew. The traditional Logia source for Matthew seems to Dr. 
Miiller to be an illusory fog, for the oriental, who delights in narrative, 
could with difficulty retain and transmit abstract discourses. While the 
canonical Mark may early have taken its form for the western church, 
in the East new portions, especially of discourses, were added to the Aramaic 
ground material of the narratives, and the whole translated for Greek- 
Jewish Christians and circulated in their circles in the second century. 
Upon this enlarged gospel the redactor worked changes and additions, the 
result being the canonical Matthew, a gospel representing the ecclesiastical 
standpoint of the time. 

In the canonical Gospel of Mark Dr. Wendlings believes that there are 
to be distinguished three strata of material: M*=Short, pithy, instructive 
sayings of Jesus in a scant but perspicuous framework of narrative; M?= 
Narratives of the miracles of Jesus in circumstantial, in part poetically 
enlarged, delineation; Ev=Enlargements by the redactor or evangelist, 
dominated by dogmatic theories and, so far as they contain narratives, in 
tedious, obscure form. Such is the result; more important is the process 
and the question of its validity. A fixed basis for operations is found in 
sections of Mark which it is believed can with certainty be referred to the 
redactor. In them his mode of work and literary characteristics are 
observed; the standards thus obtained are utilized to trace the same hand 
in other portions. Especially notable is the encroachment of the redactor 
in the chapter of parables (Mark 4:1-34). The old plain narrative of how 
Jesus, sitting in a boat, spake parables to the people is enlarged to a striking, 
extensive composition through another scene (pp. 10 ff.), in which a narrow 
circle of disciples is instructed concerning these parables. This scene is 
not united with the original scene organically, but is inserted mechanically, 
so that the word-order of the old text is respected throughout. The redactor 


5 Ur-Marcus. Versuch einer Wiederherstellung der dltesten Mitteilungen iiber 
das Leben Jesu. Von Emil Wendling. Tiibingen; Mohr, 1905. 73 pages. M. 1.50. 
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goes on the theory that the parables were meant in a mystical-allegorical 
sense. A second important interpolation is Mark 3:22-30; here also an 
old, simple narrative (3 :20-21+31-35) is split in two parts, and a situa- 
tion, otherwise clear throughout, is made complex and obscure through the 
insertion of a new scene. The content of the insertion consists of sayings 
which, as testified by Matthew and Luke, stood in the Logia source. This 
suggests the conjecture that similar series of sayings, which for the most 
part have an inadequate framework of narrative, found a place in the Mar- 
kan narrative first through the redactor. Of this nature are the sayings in 
Mark 6:7-11; 8:34—9:1; 9:40-50; 10:42-45; 11:23-25; 12:38-40; 
13:9-13. Some preliminary support for the theory of interpolation is 
found in the mechanical mold of the introduction, “‘and he called unto 
them,” in Mark 3:23; 6:7; 8:34; 10:42; 12:43. Dr. Wendling now 
presses boldly forward to advance arguments in favor of considering other 
passages also as interpolations, and, on the basis of the discernible character- 
istics of the two original narrators and the redactor, the analysis of the gospel 
is carried through to completion. The results are exhibited by printing 
the Greek text of Mark in two parts, the first showing M* and M? together 
but in different styles of type, the second containing the interpolations 
by the evangelist. The latter make about two-fifths of the volume 
of the gospel. Of the original narrative, about five-ninths is assigned 
to M'. 

In the “Jowett Lectures” for 1906, repeated by Professor Burkitt as his 
inaugural course at Cambridge University,® he endeavored less to formulate 
original theories on the origin of the Gospels than to indicate his attitude 
toward notions on the subject already the possession of scholars; less to 
arrest the attention of his fellow-workers in the field than to inform the 
mind and stimulate the thought of that considerable body of interested 
Christians whose studies have not necessarily made them familiar with 
present-day movements in gospel criticism. Yet it is not alone in taking 
account of the comprehensive, orderly, and suggestive treatment of the 
chosen theme that the critical reader will have satisfaction; in many 
portions of the work there will be found strikingly original opinions of 
greater or lesser scope and significance. It is a book to put into the 
hands of the non-specialist who desires to know something of what scholars 
are thinking about the Gospels; yet it is not without its measure of service 
to one who already has done much reading and reflection on the 
subject. 


6 The Gospel History and Its Transmission. By F. Crawford Burkitt. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1906. viii+360 pages. $2.00 net. 
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Critical work upon the Gospels is justified thus: 

It is not to get new ideas of religion or of philosophy that we need a minute 
and searching historical criticism; rather do we need to test the ideas we already 
have by the historical facts, and we cannot get at the facts without the criticism. 
. ... The attempt to “return to the historic Christ” is the only way by which 
we can escape from the tyranny of the last generation’s theories about Christ. 


A critical beginning may be had in “the one solid contribution made by the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century toward the solution of the synoptic 
problem,” namely, that Maxk was one of the sources used by Matthew and 
Luke. No irresistible argument is found for an Ur-Marcus; Mark is not 
itself based on older literary sources; in one instance only may a written 
source underlie the Second Gospel, that is, the eschatological discourse 
(Mark 13: 3-37) may have circulated independently asa flysheet. Subjected 
to the closest scrutiny and most trying tests, Mark conveys the impression 
still of general historical trustworthiness. What shall be said of Matthew 
and Luke in this regard? Luke and Acts were surely written by Luke 
the physician and companion of Paul, probably in his old age, say about 
1oo A.D. For the former he used Mark and another source; within the 
latter he incorporated his own diary of travels, the “ We-sections,” freely 
recasting. Since he used Mark as the main source for the gospel history, it 
seems unlikely that he had had much personal intercourse with those who 
had been the companfons of the ministry of Jesus. The author of Matthew 
is unknown to us; the “Logia” of Papias perhaps was a collection of mes- 
sianic proof-texts from the Hebrew Bible made by the apostle Matthew; 
since many of these are embodied in the First Gospel in such form as to 
indicate their Hebrew source, it may be conjectured that it was by this use 
that the name of Matthew became attached to the gospel. ‘Matthew and 
Luke give us an interpretation of Jesus Christ’s life. An interpretation 
may be helpful, illuminating, even inspired, but it remains an interpretation.” 
There are grave difficulties in the way of considering the narratives of Peter 
walking on the water, Judas and the pieces of silver, the earthquake at the 
crucifixion, the guard at the tomb, as serious history. 

Matthew greatly disturbed the order of Mark; Luke did not. Probably 
both treated the other source common to both in the same way. Therefore, 
if we would reconstruct that source (which Professor Burkitt would not 
designate as the Logia but, with Wellhausen, as Q) we must subtract from 
Luke the first two chapters and those sections simply derived from Mark; 
what is left will represent the approximate order and arrangement of the 
lost document. As an external test which will give us a general assurance 
that a saying is really from Jesus and not the half-conscious product of one 
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school of his followers, we may require the real double attestation that is 
had where the saying is reported in both Mark and Q. 

The study of the Gospel of John is approached with the conviction that 
“if the history turn out to be no history, it must be because it was intended 
to teach something to the author more important than history.” As for 
the external testimony to the traditional authorship, it isinconclusive. When 
internal tests are to be applied the criterion must be the gospel of Mark. 

The fact is that the narrative in Mark and the narrative in John cannot be 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one or the other is, as regards the 
objective facts, inaccurate and misleading. The evangelist was no historian: 
ideas, not events, were to him the true realities, and if we go to his wors to learn 
the course of events we shall only be disappointed in our search. 

One chapter is devoted to the careful exhibit of the individual char- 
acteristics of the First and Third Gospels. The final chapters take up in 
order the ‘‘Gospel Canon,” “‘Marcion,” and the “Rivals of the Canonical 
Gospels.” The work closes with this word of commendation for the 
historical process: 

The more we individualize the Figure of our Lord as manifested in action in 
that long past scene, the better we shall be able to embody the spirit of his teaching 
in forms appropriate to our own surroundings. 

This statement of the view of these scholars suffices to show that the 
discussion of the problems presented by our Gospels is by no means nearing 
its conclusion. We are in the midst of the matter. But it is by such inves- 
tigations and discussions as these that progress is made. 


HENRY BurTON SHARMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JESUS’ CONCEPTION OF HIS NATURE AND MISSION 


Professor H. J. Holtzmann’s monograph on the self-consciousness of 
Jesus’ renders an important service in reviewing the situation and formu- 
lating what the author accepts as the present outcome of the discussion of 
this question. The necessity is strongly urged of keeping distinct the two 
elements in the problem, namely as to whether Jesus regarded himself as 
Messiah and, if so, in what sense he did this. With reference to the first 
point it is contended that if historical or exegetical doubt is held to exist 
in the case of many relevant passages this cannot be affirmed of Mark 14:62. 
All denial of Jesus’ claim of messiahship is disproved by this confession and 
by the subsequent course of events. It is only in the light of Jesus’ con- 


7 Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu: ein Beitrag sur Leben-Jesu-Forschung. 
Von H. J. Holtzmann. Tiibingen; Mohr, 1907. 100 pages. M. 2.60. . 
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viction in this particular that the close of his life and the belief in his resur- 
rection become comprehensible. 

It remains to discover under what aspect he conceived of his messianic 
office. Possible uncertainty here will not, however, invalidate the point 
already established. The desired explanation is to be sought in the titles 
that Jesus applied to himself. Since there is so much uncertainty regarding 
the phrase Son of God as a self-designation, chief attention must be given to 
the title Son of man and the intricate problems connected therewith. The 
proper point of departure is not from philological considerations, which 
lead to no certain conclusions, nor from the two or three early passages in 
Mark, and parallels, where many think to find sufficient evidence to estab- 
lish the equivalence of Son of man and man, but from the numerous passages 
following Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, where the eschatalogical 
significance is unmistakable, e. g., Mark 14:62. While Matthew is self- 
contradictory, and its inconsistencies have given rise to much uncertainty 
regarding the title, Mark and the Lukan parallels show that it was derived 
from Dan. 7:13, and was first used by Jesus near the end of his life to 
express his conception of his messiahship. This finding of the Messiah — 
in himself was not due to accommodation to his age, but to obedience to 
an inner compulsion. The gradual change from the third person to the 
first, regarded by Wellhausen as showing how the community gradually 
overcame its hesitation in using the title, can be transferred to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus himself. As is true respecting the Kingdom, so here out of 
the present, hidden, prophetic Messiah comes the future, ultimately openly 
proclaimed, apocalyptic Messiah. It is in the first of these conceptions, 
with its sense of the divine sonship, that Jesus’ abiding significance is to 
be sought. The theocratic sonship of the second was only its temporal 
expression. Modern theology thus comes to distinguish what in Jesus’ 
self-consciousness was undivided. It was the conception Son of man as 
the Christus futurus that made possible the union of the two. 

That Holtzmann’s treatment of his theme will be unacceptable to the 
representatives of the traditional theology, much as they may agree with 
many of his conclusions, is self-evident. It is not to them that he addresses 
himself (p. 1), but rather to those who would either deny, ignore, or belittle 
in Jesus’ life the factor of his self-consciousness. Besides establishing its 
main proposition in a judicious and convincing manner, the book abounds 
in very pertinent criticisms of recent investigations, notably those of Wrede, 
Schweitzer, and Merx. There is throughout the monograph the wealth 
of reference to current literature that is usually found in the author’s writings. 

The last number in the Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie 
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for the year 1906 is by Dr. Erich Schaeder,*® professor of theology at Kiel, 
and bears the title ‘‘Jesus’ Gospel and the Gospel Regarding Jesus.” 
Did Jesus believe and teach about himself what others believed and taught 
about him? In opposition to the prevailing tendency to establish a differ- 
ence between the real Jesus and the Jesus of the apostolic age, Schaeder 
seeks to prove that this does not exist. Jesus regarded and proclaimed 
himself as Messiah in the same sense as that in which he is presented by the 
writers of this later period. Once again we have to do with the question of 
messianic self-consciousness. The author’s arguments are directed par- 
ticularly against the views of Wrede and Wellhausen. The fact of Jesus’ 
self-consciousness he undertakes to establish, entirely apart from the vexed 
questions regarding titles, by pointing to the unique power exercised by 
him in three realms: (1) over the souls of men, as seen in the forgiveness of 
sins; (2) over the superhuman, as seen in the control of demons; (3) over 
nature, as is seen in his mastery of its course. To complete the answer to 
Wrede an explanation must be found for Jesus’ veiling his messiahship. In 
part it was for the old pedagogical reason so often adduced, but a profounder 
motive was his desire to win men for God’s kingdom, so far as possible, 
before he should assume the judging function that was inseparable from 
his messianic office. 

Against Wellhausen it is maintained that Mark does not contain a 
double picture of Jesus and, secondly, that through God’s spirit Jesus had 
certain knowledge of his suffering, death, and resurrection. He was not a 
slave to the course of history, to men and their deeds. Wellhausen’s 
error is in his dogmatism that excludes God as a factor in the situation. 

A further important question relating to the present theme has recently 
found trenchant statement by Tréltsch. How can we speak of the absolute- 
ness of Christianity when it is an historical product? The historical is 
dependent, conditioned, relative. The answer is that Jesus was not limited 
in his absoluteness, either actually or in his consciousness. There was;no 
limitation to his moral absoluteness, and his seeming bondage to the natural 
course of events was really voluntary. What was true in both these par- 
ticulars holds for his gospel. We have no apostolic gospel unless we have 
included therein the gospel of Jesus regarding himself. 

In spite of their agreement at important points, the two monographs 
before us are as unlike in method and temper as they well could be. The 

8 Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. 
Schlatter and Dr. W. Liitgert. Zehnter Jahrgang 1906. Sechstes Heft: “Das 
Evangelium Jesu und das Evangelium von Jesus (nach den Synoptikern).” Von Dr. 


Erich Schaeder, Professor der Theologie in Kiel. Giitersloh; Bertelsmann, 1906. 
64 pages. M. 1. 
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first really answers those whom it sets out to refute, whereas those aimed 
at by the arguments of the second would probably hardly feel that they had 
encountered any opposition, the reason being that the very premises that 
they call in question are tacitly assumed. There exists accordingly no 
common plane of meeting. Even if we cannot commend the method 
followed in this second work, it is an occasion of satisfaction to find both 
books reaching, by such different ways, conclusions that are so far in 


accord. 
WARREN J. MouLTon 
BANGOR, MAINE 


The study of the Messianic Consciousness by Streatfeild in his Selj- 
Inter pretation of Jecus® compels respect by reason of the conspicuous earn- 
estness and sincerity of the author. He enters the lists not because of his con- 
fidence in his ability but because his conscience drives him to the defense, as 
he believes, of Christian faith in her last citadel. He has ample acquaintance 
with the literature of his subject and writes with candor and constant fair- 
ness to opposing opinion. The immediate aim of the book is ‘‘to support 
the belief that the language of self-assertion recorded in the gospels is, 
substantially, the language of Jesus himself.” Our writer sees that the 
consistency of the unique portrait which the gospels delineate is the best 
evidence of its substantial correctness. He believes that the ‘‘destructive 
criticism” of the gospels has left as an irreducible minimum the fact that 
Jesus Christ claimed to be the Messiah and in a unique sense Son of God. 
His ultimate aim is to show that this self-assertion of Jesus presents to us 
the alternative that he was ‘‘eithey truly divine or not ideal man.” We are 
confronted with ‘‘the dilemma that either Christ was God or that he had 
no right to speak about himself as he did.” If Jesus be not the Christ of 
the creeds then he is no savior and without any real value for man. The 
book is fundamentally in error in two respects. The value of Jesus and 
his message to man is not determined precisely by his peculiar ontological 
relation to God. And further, the dilemma which the author proposes 
will not exhaust the possibilities in the light of an honest historical inter- 
pretation of the gospels. 

J. W. Battey 

OsHKOosH, WIs. 

9 The Selj-Interpretation of Jesus Christ. A Study of the Messianic Consciousness 
as reflected in the Synoptics. By Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, M. A. New York: Eaton and 
Mains, 1906. xv+211 pages. $1.25 net. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The first of the books here to be passed in review is Grafe’s'° clear and 
charmingly written address tracing the process by which the Old Testament 
became a Christian book. Jesus’ attitude is regarded rightly as both 
critical and conservative and wrongly as durchaus naiv und ohne Reflexion. 
While the early Christians in Palestine held in some sort to the law, Paul, 
in view of his religious experience, was obliged either to drop the Old Testa- 
ment or to Christianize it. Choosing the latter course, and winning by dint 
of familiar exegetical devices a Christian book, he could then prove that 
Scripture itself pointed not to law but to faith as the religious norm, and 
that not in the statutes but in Christ, the end of the law, lay the ethical norm 
of love. After Paul, the ways diverge. For the author of Hebrews, with 
his perfect and imperfect, the use of the Old Testament is typological. 
Barnabas gives up history for allegory. Matthew and John find in the 
Scriptures mainly prophecy. It is an interesting lecture. 

Thieme"! writes in the interest of theological ethics. The present volume 
to be followed later by a second volume, is devoted largely to a study of 
the mind of Jesus from the point of view of his humility. The style is 
wooden and not always clear. To follow the argument one must keep in 
mind a distinction, worked out elsewhere but assumed here, between reli- 
gious, altruistic, and ipsistic. The latter is the imperative but blameless 
attitude toward one’s self in distinction from the egoistic (p. 32). Most 
cases of humility however fall into more than one of these groups, and the 
purely ipsistic rarely occurs. He states the distinction in characteristic 
style (p. 232): “Wir kénnen aber die Niedergesinntheit, sofern sie auch 
abgesehen von religiésen und altruistischen Motiven in der Selbstbeur- 
teilung und in der ihr entsprechenden sozialen Selbsteinordnung zur 
Niedrigkeit, statt zur Geltung des Selbst gewillt ist, als die ipsistische 
spezifizieren.” After an examination of the words (chap. i), he passes to 
Jesus’ exhortations to humility before God and in the estimate of self. 
The sayings about first and last, great and small, ruling and serving, hum- 
bling and exalting one’s self are scrutinized with the result that religiously, 
humility consists in the will to bow before the divine will; altruistically, in 
the vefusal to judge others; ipsistically, in the will not to exalt but to humble 


10 Das Urchristentum und das Alte Testament: Rede gehalten beim Antritt des 
Rektorates zu Bonn am 18. Oktober, 1906. Von E. Grafe. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 
48 pages. M. 1. 

11 Die christliche Demut: Eine historische Untersuchung zur theologischen Ethik. 
Erste Halfte: ‘‘Wortgeschichte und die Demuth bei Jesus.” Von K. Thieme. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1906. xvi+258 pages. M. 5.60. 
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one’s self, whether in the search after position, or wealth, or honorary titles 
Here we learn that the little child is not an example of humility, but is a 
type of the small among the great. Whosoever wills to become great 
foregoes greatness by service. Greatness will take care of itself in the 
future kingdom (chap. ii). The next three chapters examine the humility 
of Jesus. On the religious-altruistic side, this is explained not as Leutselig- 
keit, the narrower meaning of Matt. 11:29 (chap. v), but as Niederge- 
sinntheit evident in service. Service is not to be mistaken for ruling or for 
helping, but is to be understood, in sharp contrast with the future messianic 
lordship, as a serving in lowliness and weakness and suffering (chap. iv). 
On the religious-ipsistic side, there come to view Jesus’ sense of power, 
his agency in revelation, forgiveness, and future judgment, a oneness with 
God involving sinlessness and apartness from men, but not equality with 
God. Humility here consists not in the renunciation of worldly power, but 
in the denial of equality with God. In summing up, Thieme notes that the 
altruistic humility is the most original element; it was not determined by 
a feeling of sinful lowliness, as is the case with other men. 

Overlooking the niceness of the categories into which the concrete say- 
ings of Jesus are put, we may agree with the main point of the discussion. 
Jesus, conscious of power, certain that the true value of himself will be 
recognized in that world where true estimates prevail, chooses to unite in 
sympathetic service with the people, the outcast, little ones, lowly, poor, 
oppressed, to the end that they too might share his indifference to this 
world of misplaced values and might rest content in lowly service, certain 
that they too would be recognized at their full value in the other world. 
The humility of Jesus, we might almost say, is that of the aristocrat by birth 
who becomes a democrat by choice. 

Schettler,t? a pupil of Deissmann, studies 54 Xpuorov and its synonyms 
(33 in Paul, 21 elsewhere), along with 8:4 Geov (4 in Paul, 2 elsewhere) and 
5:4 Ilvedyaros (7 in Paul, 7 elsewhere). &a with the genitive of a person 
indicates, as the Septuagint and Paul prove, causal agency, and the phrase 
“through Christ” points out the activity of the spiritual Christ as agent in 
creation and salvation, present and future, and as an influence in general, 
or specifically in the life of prayer or in the official legitimization of the 
apostle. Like the formula “in Christ,” “through Christ” carries us into 
the deepest experiences of Paul. But unlike ‘“‘in Christ” which is static, 
marking the region in which God’s saving purpose operates, “through 
Christ” is dynamic, postulating an activity of Christ. 

12 Die paulinische Formel, “Durch Christus.” Von A. Schettler. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1907. viiit+82 pages. M. 2.40. 
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The discussion is methodical and in the main convincing. I am doubt- 
ful however at two points: (1) Schettler insists that “in Christ” and “through 
Christ” are to be sharply distinguished. Paul’s usage does not in my 
judgment bear out the contention. (2) He holds that “in Christ” is static, 
“through Christ” alone dynamic. ‘When Paul uses this formula (i. e., 
8a Xpurrov) he intends to emphasize the activity of the heavenly Christ, while 
the formula ‘in Christ’ regards salvation as a state (Zustand) resulting 
from belonging to Christ, or more accurately from unio mystica with him ” 
(pp. 72f). But Christ’s relation to the believer is scarcely passive in Paul. 
Both these difficulties are due to the full acceptance of the local interpreta- 
tion of év. And both difficulties are removed if we follow the natural hypothe- 
sis that év and éxew have their origin in the phrases expressing demoniac 
possession (e. g., Mark 1:23; 3:30). Control and power are suggested 
by év as well as by dd, something not static but dynamic. Finally, I am in 
doubt whether “formula” be not too rigorous a word to use. Or are we 
soon to have “Die paulinische Formel, «is Xpurrév” ? 

Fiebig*s writes for the lay reader who has at his side the New Testament 
of Luther or Weizsicker or Stage. In six clearly written chapters he notes: 
(x) that for early Christianity the meaning of the death of Jesus and of a 
redemption through his blood was clear; (2) that the phrase “redeemed by 
his blood” suggested to the primitive church the sacrificial cult; (3) that 
this cult was observed because God willed it so; that the main thing in the 
cult, the atonement through blood, was unintelligible for both the New 
Testament and the contemporary Judaism; (4) that Jesus had only the 
most general notion that his death somehow would be for the good of human- 
ity, perhaps an offering desired by God; (5) that the cult and the interpre- 
tation of the death of Jesus derived from it are to be given up today, for we 
have no cult and the cult expresses no longer our personal and ethical re- 
ligion; (6) that through the death of Jesus we learn that faith in God the 
Father solves all the problems of this life and is the victory which over- 
comes the world. 

The book is disappointing. Had Fiebig read G. F. Moore’s article on 
“Sacrifice” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, he would have saved himself 
from many a misstatement. To mention only a few points: (1) He tells us 
that atonement through blood is the central point of the cult. But Heb. 9: 
22 qualifies with a oxeddv. Indeed the sin-offering might in certain cases 
be met by an oblation. The scape-goat of the day of atonement is not 
technically a sacrifice. Furthermore, the whole ceremony, not the blood 


13 Jesu Blut, ein Geheimniss? (‘Lebensfragen,” No. 14, herausgegeben von H 
Weinel.) Von P. Fiebig. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 78 pages. M. 1. 20. 
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alone, had atoning value. (2) He admits that repentance has a little to do 
with the efficacy of the cult, but holds the objective act to be decisive. This 
however does scant justice to Yoma (e. g., 8:8) upon which he relies. 
(3) But the main difficulty lies in the fact that he forgets that for primitive 
Christianity the death of the Messiah was a heart-breaking problem, and 
that they found their interpretation not in the trespass-offering of Isa. 53:10 
(which Fiebig takes literally) but in the wats @eod. Attaching themselves 
to the current view that the sufferings and death of the righteous for the 
unrighteous had expiatory value, they looked on Jesus the Messiah as the 
Servant of God of Isaiah, chap. 53—a Christian, not a Jewish, combi- 
nation, perhaps suggested by remembered utterances of Jesus (cf., p. 
42). Paul in I Cor. 15:3 accepts this interpretation. Had Fiebig seen 
this, he would not have overlooked the significance of Rom. 5:7 ff., and 
Col. 1:24, nor would he have considered II Cor. 5:14 and John 10:11 as 
Greek-mystical. (4) Finally, Fiebig seems to feel no difference between 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the rest of the New Testament. He admits 
that Paul applies sacrificial metaphors to himself and others (Phil. 3:17; 
Rom. 12:1), but it does not occur to him that the relatively infrequent 
references to the death of Christ as a sacrifice in Paul may be similarly 
explained. In Hebrews, the case is different. Perhaps for the first time, 
the meaning of the death of Christ in the light of the sacrificial system is 
studied. But here the mode is Alexandrian, and Paul did not write Hebrews. 

Fiebig lost a golden opportunity to serve the lay reader. The New 
Testament as well as the modern world finds the death of Christ a problem, 
increasingly so as we see God through Christ. The New Testament lays 
stress on the vicarious sufferings and death of Christ as the righteous for the 
unrighteous. The latest interpreter, the Johannist, finds the life and 
death of Christ inseparable factors, for both are vicarious, a point impos- 
sible if the blood were all. The ethical interpretation reaches deeper than 
Fiebig has seen, for it is wrapped up not in the cult, but in the vicarious 
sufferings and death of the righteous. The modern problem lies in the 
unexplained statement of the New Testament that the sufferings and death 
of the righteous expiate. From this point, Fiebig should have started. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY J. E. FRAME 
New York City 


Under the title, Key Words,*4 Dr. Robertson discusses: ‘‘God the 
Father,” ‘‘The Son,” ‘‘Sin,” ‘‘The Kingdom,” ‘‘ Righteousness,” ‘‘ Holy 


14 Key Words in the Teaching of Jesus. By A. T. Robertson, D.D., professor in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1906. 128 pages. 
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Spirit,” and “Future Life.” Professor Robertson’s dogmatics have too 
frequently determined his interpretation. In feeling he is influenced by 
the idea of the fatherhood of God, but his logic is untouched by it. While 
asserting that with Jesus ‘‘the truth could be turned loose on its own merits 
without the support of some great name to guarantee its genuineness,” he 
nevertheless distinctly derives the worth of Jesus’ message from the divine 
character and origin of Jesus. And to say that he (Jesus) ‘‘was born at 
all only to die for our sins” seems from any point of view extreme. It 
would be difficult to use terms more loosely than the author does in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Kingdom.” If it represents to him any definite idea, his 
words fail to indicate what that idea is. In his discussions of ‘‘Sin” and 
‘*Righteousness,” especially the latter, he writes with strength and persua- 
sion. The ethical note is here dominant. For a certain class of readers 
the book will have a distinct value. 

Professor Beecher*s has given us a serious study, suitable by purpose 
and execution for lay readers, but not without value for the student. The 
presentation is fresh, lucid, independent, and in interpretation historical 
rather than dogmatic. Jesus’ distinctive and controlling idea is that of 
eternal or aeonial life. This begins in the present age and persists into the 
future age. The terms used to describe it do not connote absolute unend- 
ingness but only indefinitely long duration. Eternal punishment is not 
endless suffering for sin in the present life, but the natural penalty of eternal 
sinning. The present body will be fitted by change for the habitation of 
the soul or self in the next world. ‘‘Second probation,” ‘‘conditional 
immortality,” and a general ‘‘resurrection judgment” are matters on which 
a hasty and decisive judgment should not be expressed. They are difficult 
questions. The book has two serious defects in method. In certain parts 
of the discussion modern opinions are indicated without expressing any 
definite decision between them, and what Jesus taught is left to be inferred 
with little or nothing to guide us in the inference. Also on certain points 
Paul and other parts of the New Testament are examined and then it is 
said to be superfluous to adduce proof that they express the teaching of 
Jesus. The same results might sometimes have been obtained by an 
examination of Jesus’ own teaching; at other times Jesus is quite silent on 
the point discussed. 


J. W. BaILey 
OsHKOosH, Wis. 


15 The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Future Life. By Willis Judson Beecher, 
D.D. New York: American Tract Society, 1906. 197 pages. $0.75. 
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CURRENT ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


Current essays in theology may be roughly classified in two groups: 
first, those which are seeking for an “essence,” a “finality,” or an “ultimate 
principle of unity” which expresses an unresolvable quantum in all religion, 
or “essential religion” seen in its lowest terms; second, those which take 
current religious doctrines and try to translate them into the terms of the 
thought-life of today. They ask: What is the meaning or “reality” of 
this or that doctrine for this age and generation? or, What form will this 
truth take, consistently with the scientific and philosophical convictions of 
today ? 

Both types of treatment of theology are essential for minds like ours; 
both make valuable contributions to thought. The ever-threatening 
fallacy of the first method is the abstracting fallacy which is prone to forget 
the concrete complexity and richness of life, in the abstract search for 
logical unity. Some impressive “explanations” of this type fail to explain 
the concrete. Hegel was a great and fruitful thinker; but Hegelianism 
is a bottomless pit. As to the other type of theological treatment mentioned, 
its chief danger is the direct antithesis of abstraction. In its attention to 
the concrete, practical details of truth it makes some articulations which 
show lack of perspective or of horizon. A broader grasp, and an ability 
to see details from the vantage-point of “‘universals” or of the whole, is 
the corrective tendency needed here. The reader likes to feel that he is 
trusted and not too narrowly watched. The zest and interest of a book 
must come largely from its compelling stimulus to think in right lines, and 
not from being told where to stop. 

Professor Beckwith’s book? belongs to the second class mentioned, 
and to our mind it exhibits many of the distinctive excellences of the method, 
and perhaps some of its limitations. The author is not so much seeking 
to exploit the theoretic finalities of life, as to show the meaning of the abiding 
practical realities. He is faithful to the title which he has chosen for his 
volume. We predict that it will not be received as an “‘epoch-making” 
book, for it can lay little claim to originality. But it will carry a 
ministry of mental peace and satisfaction to many earnest thinkers in this 
field. It is an interpretation of the Christian religion in terminology and 
thought-units that will be comprehensible to the student of the present 
generation. It is a book for the transition period in Christian theology. 

As to form, the book is somewhat indifferent to the outline and terminol- 
ogy of the conventional treatise on systematic theology. At the same time, 

t Realities of Christian Theology: An Interpretation of Christian Experience. By 
C. A. Beckwith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 401 pages. $2. 
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its aim is essentially that of the systematic treatise. The subject-matter 
forms a reasonably inclusive outline of the perennial “realities” of Chris- 
tian theology. The style is somewhat marred at times by detailed system- 
atization. A larger, suggestive treatment in place of some of the detailed 
divisions would have improved the readableness of the book, and produced 
greater sense of reality. 

Professor Beckwith’s view-point is that of the well-equipped scholar 
who accepts the scientific emphasis of his time. He regards the teaching 
of modern psychology and of history not less than the utterances of the 
weightiest Bible critics. He produces the conviction upon the reader of 
employing his material discriminatingly. The modern emphasis is unmis- 
takable, but it is employed by one who has mastered its meanings and is 
not a slave to its method. He speaks to the consciousness of his age as 
one who shares its view-point and has faithfully worked out its implications 
for the religious life. Herein, perhaps, lies the great value of the work. 
Moreover, he gives wise heed to the conservative principle of searching 
old doctrines for their core of vital meaning, instead of impatiently dis- 
regarding them as outgrown, in the spirit of much “smart” reconstruction 
today. Many theologians will feel that he is too deferential to traditional 
conceptions. It is a scientific treatise of the realities of Christian theology, 
and not a manual of dogmatics. But the “realities” are constantly kept 
in mind, as well as the necessity of clear exposition. Like Professor 
Clarke’s work on theology, it has a religious as well as a mental ministry. 
Professor Beckwith brings a happy balance of spiritual insight and feeling 
for religious values, and of philosophic grasp and judicial sense of proportion. 
This is the essential equipment of the theologian who would address the 
convictions of an age that demands spiritual and ethical reality in its explana- 
tions, as well as logical accuracy. 

The plan of the book allows the author’s thought to unfold in logical 
order, and the result is something very like a system of theology. Under 
suggestive topics are grouped succinctly the various aspects of doc- 
trine which have “reality” for the author. As hinted above, the need of 
brevity, and the employment of a notation of somewhat detailed divisions 
and subdivisions, would make the work rather encyclopedic in effect, 
were it not for the living interest that the book exhibits and compels. 

To attempt to characterize the treatment of specific aspects of doctrine 
would be most unsatisfactory within the compass of a brief review. A 
hint must suffice. The doctrine of the unity of God and its far-reaching 
implications for religious thought today are well brought out. Sin is 
exhibited in the light of evolutionary science and of its ethical turpitude. 
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The treatment of the christological problem shows a broad grasp of the 
elements of the problem, and points the convictions of faith as discriminated 
from the problem of science. Particularly illuminating to the writer of 
this paragraph is the sane treatment of the meaning of Christ’s work. A 
representative extract illustrates the scope of atonement: 


The work of Christ in reconciling men to God must be considered, therefore, 
from two points of view: (1) as a revelation of God’s gracious will to restore 
sinners to ethical and spiritual union with himself; (2) as such an identification 
of God in Christ with the evil conditions caused by sin, that, in enduring these, 
God enters perfectly into the life of sinful man, that he may thus draw man into 
fellowship with himself (p. 185). 


The two chapters treating respectively of the “Beginning” and the 
“Development” of the New Life grow out of a psychological analysis and a 
fairness with the Scriptures that will commend them to earnest students of 
the Christian Life. Pastors and preachers will find directive principles 
for practical guidance here worked out with conviction and force. The 
author shows that the old, morbid type of abstract “religion” is giving place 
to concrete men and women pervaded with the religious spirit, but made 
only the more human by self-achievement in the life of the Spirit. No one 
recognizes better than the author that many of his own convictions must 
be held as tentative interpretations. The changing aspects of doctrine 
are not identified with the abiding realities of the religious life. 


Now, as in the early church, men of equal philosophical training and of equal 
devotion to the living Christ as the Savior of men will inevitably interpret the 
realities of faith from different points of view and express their convictions in 
different phrasings. But, as of old, men are saved by the fact, not by the philos- 
ophy of the fact, that God’s gracious will was revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
made real by the influence of the Spirit of God (p. 387). 


Various points occur in the reading where the line of reasoning does not 
seem conclusive, and where the reader may find that his own conclusions 
differ. When Professor Beckwith affirms that “creation must be as eternal 
as love,” our feeling is that the case is ‘‘ unproven,” and that there is another 
way out for thought. 


If love is eternal in God, then the world is equally eternal with the divine 
love, and has its perpetual ground in the nature of God. It is his nature eter- 
nally to create, and by so doing to provide a form for his self-manifestation, a 
sphere for his self-impartation (p. 208). 


At the same time, he carries conviction in his insistence that “neither the 
world nor any single part of it is isolated from God”—a principle that 
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theology needs to heed. A characteristic demand for “reality” in the 
divine life is expressed as follows: 


All the terms which we apply to God—unless they are to be evaporated into 
meaningless anthropomorphisms—stand for affections in God which correspond 
with actual needs and conditions in men: fatherhood, compassion, long-suffering, 
forgiveness, comfort; even anger and wrath represent realities in God, his intense 
and inappeasable moral reaction against sin. The life of God is different from 
what it would be were there no sin and waste in human life. Love in God 
implies a reciprocal relation between him and men. The sympathy of God 
means that in the divine self-consciousness there is room for the pain and sorrow 
and agonizing cry of all his creatures (p. 209). 


The discussion of the Trinity is not written in the persuasive spirit of 
one for whom the doctrine brings a relief to the mental life; but is presented 
in somewhat formal and perfunctory fashion, as though the notion were 
that of completing the theological gamut. The student of this problem 
feels a very different spirit in Dr. G. A. Gordon’s animated exposition of 
the philosophic need of the truth to which this doctrine of the Trinity admin- 
isters (cf. Ultimate Conceptions of Faith). 

A more explicit attention to the fundamentals of religious epistemology, 
justifying the religious view of the world, defining faith, showing the relation 
of faith to reason; and a discussion of such problems as the insufficiency of 
naturalism, and the implications for religion of the modern doctrine of 
immanence, would have been illuminating for some readers. Doubtless 
the author’s sufficient reply would be that his plan did not include such 
treatment, and that they belong to apologetics or religious epistemology. 

The book is calculated to carry the leaven of modern thinking into the 
ranks of serious students of religious problems. Its ministry will be fruitful 
to those who are bewildered by the transformations demanded by the 
scientific view-point. It will, possibly, suggest Professor Stearn’s fruitful 
Present Day Theology in the vital meaning with which it invests familiar 
doctrines. 

The address of Professor Wobbermin,? published as a brochure, on 
Ernst Haeckel and his significance for the Christian world-view, has a 
value for today out of proportion to its size. Haeckel as a rather lonely 
survivor of straightforward materialism furnishes an example of mechan- 
ism as final explanation of the world which Professor Wobbermin com- 
bats. The fallacy of false materialism is well exposed. 


2 Ernst Haeckel im Kamp} gegen die christliche Weltanschauung. Von Georg 
Wobbermin. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 30 pages. M. 0.50. 
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He goes straight to the heart of his problem in the opening paragraph: 


The Jena zodlogist, Haeckel, is not merely a nature-investigator (Natur- 
forscher), and does not wish to be merely a nature-investigator; he is and wishes to 
be, in addition, a founder and representative of a universal world-view (allge- 
meine Weltanschauung), and indeed a world-view which for religion—at 
least for the Christian religion—stands in the sharpest and most complete con- 
tradiction (p. 1). 

It is not Haeckel the scientist, but Haeckel the philosopher, whom he 
answers. 


Haeckel completely and in the most uncritical way mixes two different 

judgments which must be sharply discriminated; namely, the judgment of 
genesis which asks after the origin of a thing, and the value-judgment which 
inquires concerning the abiding being or worth of a thing (p. 10). 
The value of the book lies in this distinction which Professor Wobbermin 
clearly makes. It is the gist of the total problem, and it is the gist of the 
book. The problem of science and the problem of philosophic interpreta- 
tion are not to be confused. Only confusion occasions “conflict.” There 
can be no conflict between science and religion, if both would recognize 
their limitations. Thus the apologetic defense of Christianity at this point 
is a matter of the problem of knowledge. For the one who has analyzed 
this problem, mechanical explanation, evolution, the development theory 
in its most vivid form, have no terrors. 


For the Christian faith has absolutely no direct interest in any such scientific 
problem. Only the old, outgrown theory of inspiration could judge otherwise 
(p. 16). For the religious judgment the problem is, not how man has become, 
but what he is; more exactly, what he can be and should be (p. 18). 


Professor Wobbermin treats this whole problem of antithesis of method 
and aim in a concrete and detailed fashion. The limitations and incon- 
sistencies of Haeckel’s naturalistic account are admirably exhibited in the 
treatment. The value of the brochure is for apologetics, meeting the 
false naturalism that pervades our scientific age; or, more broadly stated, 
it is a concrete essay in the relation of natural science to religious philosophy. 

A great value of Dr. Marshall’s book is its underlying assumption that 
the problem of knowledge is the fundamental problem for theologians 
today. As an essay on this problem, the book enforces the writer’s convic- 
tion that our confusion in the theological field results chiefly from confusion 
in the field of epistemology. Until we clearly perceive this and do some 


3 Theology and Truth. By Newton H. Marshall. London: James Clarke & 
Co., 1906. 304 pages. 55. 
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more definite work here, many theological battles will be inevitable, and at 
the same time utterly useless—a war of words with no gains for conviction. 


Every philosophy has its own theory of knowledge, either implicit or explicit, 
and that theory conditions its whole world-view. Not that epistemology is the 
first element which a philosophy elaborates, for, indeed, it often happens that the 
theory of knowledge is never definitely worked out at all. But it is always there, 
and always has logical priority (pp. 15, 16). 


Clearly the value and meaning of our conclusions will always be relative to 
the adequacy of our theory of knowledge, so far as we are logical thinkers— 
i. e., So far as we are consequent thinkers. To clear up the “conflicts” 
between science and theology, and the various other “conflicts” waged 
within and without the theological camp, we need to get some vantage-point 
where we can see the futility of guerilla warfare among thinkers, and outline 
the issues which engage us. The result ought to be an era of peace and 
constructiveness for religious and scientific explanation. Dr. Marshall’s 
discriminating attitude toward the total problem augurs for a friendly 
reception of his book. We think his preliminary proposition justified. 


The critical question of all philosophy is: “What is truth?” And the 
differences displayed in answers to this question are characteristic of the differ- 
ences between the various philosophic systems. The first question, then, which 
we ask of any religious philosopher will be: ‘‘What is your doctrine as to knowl- 
edge?” And when that has been answered we shall be at liberty to pass on 
and say: “‘This being your theory of truth, what are you able to say about the 
truths of religion? What is your philosophy of religion ?” (p. 16). 


Again, after characterizing some alleged causes for theological dis- 
satisfaction, he says: 


Each of these three explanations of recent theological change has much of 
truth in it, but the very fact that there are so many plausible explanations suggests 
that we must look deeper for one which will bring all three causes into line. 
This deeper cause lies in confusion as to what is meant by “truth.” Theolo- 
gians have nearly always assumed that when they defended their propositions as 
“true” they meant just what a scientist means who defends some principle which 
he has discovered. They have not examined very closely into the nature of 
religious truth, and the various assailants of orthodoxy have been able to cause 
dismay to many, mainly because of the confusion which exists as tothe nature 
of truth. Natural science, higher criticism, comparative religion, andythe rest, 
all challenge the truth of religion. And the dilemma of the theologian arises 
because he neglects a proper theory of knowledge (pp. 21, 22). 


The plan of the book is to analyze three typical forms of explanation 
or world-views, viz., naturalism, objective idealism, and free-will idealism— 
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which with their “‘borderland” theories are affirmed to outline the actual 
philosophical efforts touching religion. 


As we proceed to examine these three types of philosophyzmore closely, we 
shall notice that they are all three in a sort of ‘‘unstable equilibrium,” and many 
members of the various classes do, either logically or actually, pass over from one 
class to another. There is a sort of borderland separating and yet joining the 
three groups, much as the sides of a triangle hold apart, and yet unite ar its angles, 
This will prove a not uninteresting element in our discussion of the various 
philosophies, and will suggest that there is some inherent defect in each one of 
these typical systems of thought, which makes it impossible for the human mind 
to find complete satisfaction in any one of them (p. 19). 


From the partial failure of all three, and the partial insights yielded, the 
author essays to outline a consistent view of truth, in which theology justi- 
fies itself as holding a place. The discussion of the book centers around the 
analysis of these typical philosophies, which are treated largely in the con- 
crete with citations from their representatives. The fourteen chapters of 
the volume show a good deal of research and information. They do not 
seem to us, however, to outline the philosophies with any great degree of 
lucidity or originality; and the disinterestedeness of the treatment is hardly 
apparent. There is a teleological movement in the analysis which suggests 
that the conclusions are in mind when the premises are laid down. The 
discussion of “Naturalism” and of “Recent Changes in Theology” are 
fruitful in themselves. But the “Historical Survey of Metaphysical Method” 
seems to us confused and untrue to history. This confusion is peculiarly 
regrettable, since the whole constructive effort of the author hinges on 
his disposition toward metaphysics. There is a deal of confusion in his 
terminology, resulting from indefiniteness and a variableness of content 
in use of words. For example, “ideals” is used with a varying content 
that defies reduction to unity and consistency. Remembering that mind 
is not a characterless, natureless fact, and that mental processes must be 
in terms of a fixed nature, we construe the mind’s “ideals” as describing 
this nature. These ideals of course are implicit and authoritative in all 
forms of thinking, scientific or otherwise. Presently, however, we find 
that a thoroughgoing distinction is made between the “given in experience” 
and the ideals; and ideals are confined to the “sphere of action, not of 
thought.” Moreover, we have somehow passed from the conception of 
an ideal implicit in all mental work to the conception of an ideal that ought 
to be in the moral sense. This shuffle of content is implicit in the whole 
discussion of the history of metaphysics, and, so far from being a history, 
it strikes us as being a caricature. The modern analysis of the problem 
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of knowledge makes mental ideals our only standard, whether in science 
or any other realm of knowledge. These are ultimate facts and express the 
nature of intelligence. Surely the author is aware of this, but it does not 
prevent him from undertaking to show that metaphysics is and always has 
been an effort to impose our ideals of ‘what ought to be,” and thus con- 
fusing it with problems of conduct or of the “normative” sciences. The 
question here is whether metaphysics, like all knowledge, does not intend 
to ask: “How must we think reality, mind being what it is?” Do the 
ideals of serious metaphysical inquiry rest upon a less rational necessity 
of mind than those of science? In both science and metaphysics we intend 
to ask “‘What is?” and not, ‘“‘What ought to be?” 

Again, in the matter of “Religion” the whole treatment has a tendency 
to a narrow abstraction which reminds one of the scholastic weakness. 
The author does, indeed, put his finger again and again on the nerve of 
the problem, but, in the analyst’s interest to keep things apart, he is guilty 
of theorizing for an abstract religion that has no counterpart in life. In 
this way mental classifications are made to seem necessities of actual life, 
and thus “religion” is kept disengaged from troublesome affinities with 
other forms of life. Dr. Marshall’s confusion here invalidates the con- 
clusions that follow. The constructive part of his discussion emphasizes 
by illustration the general thesis with which he began—viz., we need better 
grounding in epistemology, since the value of our philosophy is relative to 
our theory of knowledge. In a word, our criticism of the essay, aside from 
the pervasive confusion already noted, is this: The author violates two 
fundamental conclusions of present-day science—one in the realm of 
psychology, the other in epistemology. The first is the central doctrine of 
psychological study, viz., the unity of the thinking agent, and the imposi- 
bility of maintaining the traditional compartments. The other is the fact 
that all forms of knowledge, even the elements of perception, as cognized, 
are products of mental activity; and consequently express the “forms” 
or “ideals‘’ of mind. This is the epistemological oversight referred to. 
These philosophic shortcomings have been made familiar to us by the 
theorizing of many theologians of the Ritschlian bent. 

To let the text speak for itself, we quote a representative paragraph, 
which seems to us to give point to our criticism, and at the same time to 
exhibit fairly the spirit and method of the book, while indicating its 
conclusions: 


That process in theology which carefully marks off scientific truth from religious 
faith must be treated as an element of the general tendency to differentiate the 
scientific from the metaphysical method by making it the exclusive province of 
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science to describe things as they are, and by confining the metaphysical method 
to its proper sphere. This proper sphere is indicated when we have noted that 
metaphysics is essentially the advocacy of an ideal, and such advocacy has its 
legitimate function, not in constructing a doctrine of what is, but in determining 
what ought to be. When we speak of the “proper sphere of the metaphysical 
method,” let there be no mistake as to our meaning. It may be that men will 
persist in an attempt at the discovery of reality as something distinct from the 
subject-matter of science. It may be, indeed, that this discovery of the noumenal 
may be made possible by some future development of the human spirit. Neither 
of these contingencies is, however, referred to here as a sphere in which the 
metaphysical method may properly be continued. The metaphysical method, 
indeed—the assertion that things are of a certain order because our ideals lead us 
to make them according to that order—is no longer tenable. If adopted, it 
must, as we have seen, lead to paradox and unstable equilibrium of thought. 
The proper sphere of the metaphysical method is not within the limits of pure 
thought any longer. It is not the description of things as they are—which is 
science. It is, however, something else, and something vastly more important 
than what has been called “metaphysics.” The metaphysical method, in short, 
is not justifiable as an attempt at the construction of a world-view, but it is justi- 
fiable—nay, necessary—to the construction of a life. 

We have seen that metaphysical method is essentially the imposition of the 
ideal upon the given. This may take place in two ways. First, it may be theo- 
retic in the sense that it results in the construction of a “metaphysic,” round 
assertion being made that what is given is the ideal. This we hold to be vicious 
and improper. Secondly, it may be practical, not consisting of any mere asser- 
tion as to reality, but being primarily an effort to impose the ideal upon what is 
given by the actual manipulation, and violent reconstruction, of the given. This 
we hold to be the legitimate element lending propriety to the metaphysical 
impulse. As a matter of fact, all metaphysics is the outcome of the metaphysical 
stress turned away from its proper sphere by being thwarted in practical affairs. 
The moralist who longs to be good in life, but finds the inertia of his character 
too great for him, takes refuge in imposing his moral ideal upon reality in thought. 
He cannot make his life good, and so he asserts that all life is good, that evil is 
a mere appearance, that due insight would reveal the goodness of every part of 
reality—in short, that this is the best of all possible worlds. And so with the other 
ideals. This, however, is illegitimate as an effort to discover truth. It is 
mere assertion, not based on reality, but definitely denying the given. It is when 
the moralist turns his whole attention to the facts of life, and seeks to give free 
play to the ideal that ought to master him, that the “metaphysical method” 
really begins to find its proper sphere—the sphere of action, not of thought. 
(pp. 282-84.) 

Religious truth, then, which has been broadly described above, must be 
distinguished with the utmost rigor from scientific truth within the limits of 
theology, just as in philosophy the distinction between scientific truths and 
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metaphysical statements must be observed. Indeed, as has been already said, 
the two things had better be given distinct names. Religious truth is best termed 
faith, which “‘gives substance to things hoped for” and “‘tests things not seen.” 
It is the reaching-out of the soul after that which is not known, but felt, which 
is not apprehended, but which apprehends the man. It is the victory of the 
things that are not—the ideals—over the things that are. It is the imposition of 
an ideal upon life, upon the given, not ultimately in mere thought, but in conduct. 
It is the substance of all striving and aspiration. It lends nobility to discontent 
and even despair; it sends humanity, despite the cold discouragements of knowl- 
edge, striding joyously and valiantly toward an unknown goal (pp. 285, 286). 

This is inaccurate and confusing. The treatment of metaphysical 
method is caricature, not history. The easy assumption that “science 
describes things as they are” is a superficial view of the work of thought. 
It seems to beg the whole question in the interests of a somewhat naive 
theory of knowledge. Science doubtless describes things. But the ideals 
of science and the ideals of metaphysics both express the nature and 
necessity of the constructing intelligence. We know no “truth” inde- 
pendent of these ideals. To say that science describes things as they 
are is to beg the whole epistemological question. The “proper sphere” 
of metaphysics is not a matter to be settled by fiat in the interests of a 
neat and superficial classification. And the matter is in no way helped 
by the proposed readjustment of the terminology. To call the results of 
science “knowledge” is not to advance the problem, nor to touch the 
ultimate aspects of the problem. If “truth” expresses objective reality, 
subjective certainty, and universal validity of the thought-object, we demur 
from the uncritical deference which the author shows to science as 
“knowledge.” We think modern epistemology finds good poetry, but poor 
ultimate theory, in Tennyson’s line: ‘“ Knowledge is of things we see.” 
This is frank pragmatism indeed, if taken literally. Moreover, we 
raise the question here whether “religion,” “metaphysics,” “morals,” 
are not used in an abstract way that misrepresents the concrete facts of 
personal life. For example, “religion” is seen here in a false simplicity 
which may serve a theory, but not actual life. 

It is thus by the ignoring of a consistent psychological and epistemological 
view-point that we reach an arbitrary and limited definition of “true.” Thus 
“Theology” and “Truth” can be exhibited in their formal relations. And 
this is the goal of the book. To one who dissents from the author’s method 
in reaching conclusions these conclusions will be totally inconsequent. 
We have indicated briefly in the preceding paragraphs the gist of our 
criticism of a thoroughgoing fallacy. The value of the book for students 
of the problem lies, not in its conclusions, but in its initial emphasis upon the 
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place of religious epistemology, and in its concrete illustration of one method 
in dealing with the problem. May it stimulate other efforts in this field! 
As concrete suggestion for a method that will bring philosophic satis- 
faction, this book, by defect, bids us to give heed to a concise and consistent 
terminology, a scientific psychology, and a tenable epistemology. It 
bids us, too, to shake loose from the terribly tenacious, abstracting fallacy 
of scholasticism. Specific problems, like the relation of “intuition and 
reason,” “faith and demonstration, ” the “real,” the “true,” our “ideals,” 
the precise meaning of “experience,” and a consistent account of meta- 
physical method as distinguished}from both apriorism and conduct ideals— 
the endeavor to clear up these, and like problems, will bring much added 
insight into the perplexities of religious explanation. 
HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 
Montreal 


SOME TYPES OF NEW THEOLOGY 


One of the most interesting movements in the theological world today 
is the evident renaissance of interest in the constructive problems of religious 
belief. The period of negation or of uncertainty which prevailed so long 
as systematic theology insisted on preserving an a-priori, dogmatic method, 
while all other sciences were adopting the inductive method, is disappearing 
as men with a vital interest in religion are attempting to construct from 
empirical data a theology which shall meet the religious needs of the modern 
man. As an inevitable result of the freedom of method adopted by the 
new movement, the constructive results are widely different in content; 
but all preserve the common trait of attempting to correlate religious beliefs 
with the vital convictions of science or of social life. 

The Crown Theological Library has already published several volumes 
dealing with various problems of modern theological thought. Under the 
title, The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century, an anonymous 
author portrays from the point of view of a liberal Englishman the present 
status of Christianity, and marks out the path by which he believes it is to 
advance.t He emphasizes the fact that men are weary of disputing over 
theological terms and formulae, and are eager to engage in the search for 
vitality. The religion of the twentieth century, therefore, must be one 
which proves itself so vital to the spiritual interests of men that it needs no 
external authority to commend it. Unfortunately, the predominating 

t The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century. New York: Putnam, 1906. 
vii+197 pages. , 
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task of free scholarship in the realm of theology up to the present time has 
been the intellectual examination of doctrines. Criticism has thus seemed 
largely negative, because it has denied the validity of many of the older 
doctrines. This intellectualism is happily vanishing, and the meaning of 
doctrines is now sought in the historical conditions under which they were 
formulated. The most striking positive conclusion which the author 
reaches is that the Christianity of the future will cease to look for super- 
natural power from another world, but will turn with high expectations to 
the as yet unrealized resources of this world. Jesus becomes the supreme 
religious genius to guide life here, rather than the supernatural redeemer to 
transfer men into blessedness in another world. 

Something of the same feeling concerning the unreality of the traditional 
supernaturalism is seen in Mr. Campbell’s much-discussed The New 
Theology.?, He, too, repudiates the dualistic view which has prevailed in 
theology. The universe is not a finished creation, existing apart from God, 
but is the eternal expression of the divine energy, ever filled with the presence 
of God. The real distinction to be made is not that between divine and 
secular, but between perfect and imperfect manifestations of the divine 
nature. Since love is the essence of the divine nature, all beings which fail 
to express the highest degree of love are inadequate expressions of God. 
Sin in man is described as a ‘‘blundering quest for God.” Christ is the 
perfect incarnation of the divine nature which in a lesser degree every man 
possesses. The atonement is the eternal attempt of God to express himself 
more completely in imperfect man, in order that man may be more godlike. 
This constant dynamic relation between God and all parts of the universe 
seems to one who thinks in terms of the old dualistic cosmology to be prac- 
tically pantheism. And it must be confessed that the strict monism of the 
system does not seem to make a ready place for those moral distinctions 
which are essential to Christianity. On this view, the only trouble with 
the sinner is that he is ignorant. He does not know the right way to seek 
God. We pity him for his ignorance, but we cannot blame him. Redemp- 
tion would consist in showing him a better way in which to fulfil his desires, 
not in seeking to change his desires. All this may be a very satisfactory 
monistic philosophy, but I doubt whether the sinner himself would recognize 
the diagnosis of his case. 

Mr. Campbell displays a vigorous hostility to traditional theological 
opinions which will hardly serve to help matters. In many instances, he 
cannot escape the charge of having caricatured those doctrines in order to 


2 The New Theology. By R. J. Campbell, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1907 
vii+258 pages. $1.50 net. 
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cast odium upon them. He can hardly complain if some of his critics 
retort by caricaturing his own views. Hegelian interpretations of Chris- 
tianity have always been so different from the historical forms of Christian 
belief that it has been easy to look down in scorn upon the crude doctrines 
of the church. Historical Christianity was viewed by Hegel as a lower, 
popular attempt to express what is more accurately set forth in Hegelian 
dialectic. The Cairds, with their tolerant spirit, and with their rhetorical 
facility in putting new content into the old formulae, partially concealed 
this inevitable difference between historical Christianity and Hegelianism. 
In Mr. Campbell’s book, the antithesis is plainly recognized. It is ques- 
tionable whether a “new theology” which makes so little use of a sympa- 
thetic historical study of Christianity, and which makes the basis of theology 
to rest upon a monistic philosophy which is far from being universally 
accepted in our modern world—which is, in fact, being hard pressed by a 
more empirical method of arriving at foundation beliefs—will prove to be 
epoch-making in any sense. A much more profound understanding of the 
psychological basis of religious belief, and a much more sympathetic valua- 
tion of traditional beliefs is essential to any theology of permanent value. 
A book which starts from the difficulties which have been raised by 
modern biblical criticism, and which attempts to show that the essentials 
of the old gospel may be held on the basis of such criticism, has been pub- 
lished by another Englishman.3 The author sees in the modern scientific, 
philosophical, and critical movements a real ‘‘Praeparatio Evangelica.” 
Our traditional stereotyped conceptions of Christianity have been dissolved, 
and the world has been compelled to come back to the New Testament 
with an inquiring mind. Thus errors in our conceptions are to be removed, 
and a truer apprehension of the gospel attained. In the center of this new 
field of inquiry stands the person of Jesus. Former ages approached him 
with the a-priori judgments of a supernaturalistic Zeitgeist. We, on the 
contrary, work under the influence of a naturalistic spirit. The author, in 
a few brilliant pages, warns us against the mistake of assuming that our 
presuppositions are so infallible that the mere collision of the New Testament 
records with those presuppositions shall be assumed to be sufficient reason 
for rejecting the New Testament. He shows the dilemma into which a 
naturalistic explanation of Jesus forces men. If the trustworthiness of the 
ecords is assumed while at the same time we insist on a merely human 
esus, then the “noxious exaggeration about his own personality” becomes 
defect in his character. If the inner sincerity of Jesus is to be retained 


3 Christianity in the Modern World, By D.S. Cairns. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. xv+314 pages. $1.25. 
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as the best explanation of the disciples’ esteem for him, certain elements of 
the gospel records must be attributed to the misunderstanding of him by 
his disciples. But if they were so mistaken, how can we hope through their 
mistaken reports to arrive at any sure conclusions? The simplest, and as 
the author believes, the most truthful way out of the difficulty, is to distrust 
the a-priori antisupernaturalism which dominates such criticism. By 
admitting a transcendent element in Jesus, we are better able to account 
for all the facts. There can be no doubt that Mr. Cairns’s warning is 
needed; but his book is by no means free from an a-priori coloring. For 
example, he wishes to preserve both the accuracy of the gospel records and 
the infallibility of Jesus. But Jesus predicted his speedy bodily return in 
triumph, according to the gospels. Was he, or were the evangelists 
mistaken? Mr. Cairns says, Neither. Jesus used apocalyptic language 
as a symbolic way of indicating that his death did not mean the end of the 
messianic hopes, but only Jesus’ entrance into a higher sphere of power. 
The gradual growth of the kingdom to its full consummation on earth was 
Jesus’ ideal. Mr. Cairns thus holds that the evangelists gave a correct 
report of Jesus’ words, but a mistaken interpretation of those words. The 
author holds that essential Christianity means the brotherhood of the 
Kingdom, under the leadership of God revealed and potent in Christ. 
The concluding chapter, which portrays the break-up of the old world, 
politically, internationally, scientifically, industrially, and socially, shows 
that the immediate future is to be the most plastic period of history in cen- 
turies. The rediscovery of true Christianity ought to give rise to the most 
mighty evangelical movement the world has ever known. 

The volumes of the Crown Theological Library have made English and 
American readers familiar with many valuable works of German scholar- 
ship which would otherwise be accessible only to those who read German. 
One of the most welcome volumes is a cheaper edition of Herrmann’s 
Communion of the Christian with God.4 It is exceedingly difficult to 
translate Herrmann’s concise style into readable English, and the volume 
reflects some of the studied attempts of the translator. It thus lacks the 
vigor of the original and occasionally misrepresents the thought of the 
German. In particular the unvarying use of the word “Protestant” for 
the German word evangelisch often diverts attention from the real signifi- 


4 The Communion of the Christian with God. By Wilhelm Herrmann. Second 
English edition; being the translation by J. Sandys Stanton revised throughout, and 
enlarged and altered in accordance with the fourth German edition by R. W. Stewart. 
New York: Putnam; London: Williams and Norgate, 1906. xvii+356 pages. 
$1 . 50 net. 
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cance of a statement. But we should be grateful t. have Herrmann’s 
message in any form. Ke fully recognizes the spirit of freedom in modern 
scholarship. He would release theology from all legalistic bonds. So 
thoroughly in earnest is he in this regard, that he would not even substitute 
for the dogmas of the church the dogmas of the historical critic. The 
Christian is not to begin by accepting on the authority of someone else cer- 
tain doctrines or certain Heilsthatsachen. A faith which rests on a man’s 
determination to affirm the truth of certain theories or of certain alleged 
occurrences is the product of man’s own striving, and not the experience of 
divine power. For this religious reason philosophical speculation must 
also be excluded. One is to come into the presence of the New Testament 
narratives and is to let them freely make their own impression upon the 
heart. The character of Jesus convinces us of his right to command our 
allegiance. In moral surrender to him, the Christian experiences com- 
munion with the God of Jesus in such a way that Jesus becomes the revela- 
tion of God. The experience which Herrmann describes is the typical 
Lutheran experience of justification by faith. Forgiveness and assurance 
of God’s favor are the primary elements. One is led to question, however, 
whether contact with the Jesus of the Gospels will give to one so definite 
a content of faith. May it not be that it will simply awaken a keener 
loyalty to the content of religious belief which one has been educated to 
think Christian? But however that may be, the modern world owes to 
Herrmann a great debt for his unwearied insistence on the central ele- 
ment of communion with God as the primary thing in religion, and for 
his clear exposition of the fact that Jesus was not primarily a teacher of 
doctrine or of morals, but an embodiment of a unique God-consciousness, 
which has immediate significance for the religious aspirations of man. 
Another volume of the series gives translations of three addresses deliv- 
ered before sessions of the Evangelical-Social Congress in Germany.’ 
The first two essays by Harnack bear the titles ‘“The Evangelical Social 
Mission in the Light of the History of the Church” and ‘‘The Moral and 
Social Significance of Modern Education.” The essay by Herrmann will 
be the most welcome part of the book, although its significance is concealed 
by the suppression of part of the original title. Why the translator should 
have omitted so suggestive a secondary phrase as “Their Misuse, and 
Their Proper Use,” from the original theme, “The Moral Teachings of 
Jesus,” is not clear. Herrmann shows that the attempt to make of the 


5 Essays on the Social Gospel. By Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann. 
Translated by G. M. Craik, and edited by Maurice A. Canney. New York: Put- 
nams; London: Williams and Norgate, 1907. vii+225 pages. $1.50 net. 
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teachings of Jesus a legal code leads to immorality. Onythe one hand, 
since Jesus said nothing about the problems of modern industrial life, men 
feel that they are followers of Jesus while they are not addressing them- 
selves at all seriously to the moral problems connected with industrial life. 
On the other hand, the presence of precepts which no one pretends to obey 
literally leads to hypocrisy on the part of those who profess to be disciples. 
Moreover, recent historical criticism shows that Jesus lived in a world so 
different from ours, and held such views concerning the future of the world, 
that we cannot now share his world-view. Can we, then, find in him a 
guide for our moral problems? Herrmann holds that what at first seems 
to separate us from Jesus turns out in the end to be a blessing; for it forces 
us away from the superficial study of isolated precepts to an attempt to un- 
derstand the real inner life of Jesus. This inner life brings to us sucha 
vision of complete religious and moral triumph, that it becomes the rock on 
which we may build in our effort to do in our day what Jesus did in his— 
see for ourselves the immediate moral issues and directly attempt to bring 
the moral solution. This essay is a welcome contribution.to a problem 
which is bound to perplex many persons when once the views of modern 
criticism become familiar. 

Professor Jones has already published two or three little books in which 
his eager desire to make religion a vital matter is evident. His last booklet® 
builds on the foundations laid in his Social Law in the Spiritual World.? 
The starting-point is his doctrine of the ‘‘conjunct self.” The older 
theologies assumed that man is an isolated being, who must become ac- 
quainted with an alien universe. God, as the transcendent cause of that 
universe was even more remote from man. Only by a special revelation 
could he become known. The new psychology, on the contrary, declares 
that man is never isolated. His consciousness develops because it is in 
vital relation to the “wider self” surrounding consciousness. ‘‘There must 
be a spiritual matrix for this living, throbbing, growing social organism 
in which personal life is formed” (p. 24). Our ideals and aspirations, 
therefore, are genuine experiences of a vital contact with God. We do 
not have to devise some extraordinary means of discovering a transcendent, 
self-centered God. We have only to follow the lead of the spiritual 
interrelation involved in our mystic and ethical longings to find the imma- 
nent God. But the search of man for God in this mutual relationship 
involves a similar search of God for the inmost being of man. The 

6 The Double Search; Studies in Atonement and Prayer. By Rufus M. Jones, 
A.M., Litt.D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1906. 124 pages. $0.75. 

7 Reviewed in this Journal, Vol. X, January, 1906, p. 167. 
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atonement represents the divine side of this mutual search, and prayer 
represents the human side. Both the atonement and prayer are thus 
made vital aspects of the religious life. Such an exposition will doubtless 
prove helpful to those who are somewhat familiar with modern psychology. 
The trained thinker, however, will be likely to ask whether the other side 
of the conjunct self can be so accurately described. Still, even if one be 
more agnostic than Professor Jones, there is still the root of vital religious 
life in the fact of our conjunct relation. The starting-point for theology 
has been transferred from a God supposed to exist apart from experience 
to the vital experience of spiritual incompleteness until we find ourselves in 
the larger whole. The path is open for an empirical development of faith. 

From the point of view of one whose training and interest lie in the 
field of natural science, Dr. Pritchett publishes five capital addresses to 
students in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The man of 
science is primarily interested in truthfulness. Hypocrisy of any sort 
seems to him to be the chief sin. The pursuit of scientific studies, Dr. 
Pritchett declares, ought to equip one to assume toward the problems of 
life the sanest spiritual attitude. If scientific training does not bear fruitage 
in spiritual life, there is something wrong either with the science or with the 
man. The entire emphasis is therefore laid not on the conclusions to 
which one comes in his religious thinking, but on the inner spirit of truth. 
In Dr. Pritchett’s thinking, the ‘‘conjunct self” of the psychologist becomes 
the ‘‘infinite and eternal energy” of Herbert Spencer. In both cases, the 
anthropomorphic picture of God is gone, and religion means the attempt 
to come into more intimate relations with the immanent spiritual power in 
the universe. Dr. Pritchett, however, is more willing than Professor Jones 
to leave the exact nature of the Infinite undefined. He feels that to attempt 
to square his thinking with any formulae, even those of the New Testa- 
ment, would be to encourage a lack of sincerity which would defeat inner 
spiritual truthfulness. As a wholesome possible starting-point for men 
who have the scientific spirit, the addresses are admirable. But will even 
the scientist be content to remain permanently in so agnostic and vague an 
attitude toward what he calls God? Unquestionably Dr. Pritchett himself 
would agree that a more definite theology is desirable, provided it can 
come in a genuinely scientific spirit. The book would be an especially 
valuable one for those preachers whose religious vision is limited to a tech- 
nical theological vocabulary. 

One cannot but be impressed with the vigor and vitality of these modern 


8 What Is Religion? and Other Student Questions. By Henry S. Pritchett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 117 pages. $1.00 net. 
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attempts to base theology empirically on verifiable facts. The desire for 
constructive interpretation of genuine spiritual experience is dominant. 
It would seem that the cause of religion has little to fear and much to 
hope for from this new interest in theology. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MODERN PREACHING 


Modern preaching is fundamentally religious. It is not doctrinal, or 
controversial, or ethical, or sociological, but beyond all these, religious. 
It is the preaching of God revealed in Christ as the supreme satisfaction of 
human need. Timorous souls, who fear that the new thinking is destroying 
religion, should read current sermons. An unusually large number of 
volumes of sermons is coming from the press, and in all of them there is 
insistence on faith, intense realization of God, exaltation of the significance 
of Jesus, and emphasis ever upon the divine sanctions of duty. 

The Eye for Spiritual Things* is the title of the first sermon and of the 
volume by Professor Gwatkin, who holds the chair of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge. There are twenty-eight short discourses preached in various 
English churches. A single sentence may give their key: ‘The unseen is 
the realm of faith, not the unreasonable.” The largest place is allowed for 
the human reason, but there is a great realm where only faith can enter, 
and upon this the preacher discourses. These are not great sermons. 
They have no marked eloquence or beauty. But they are good sermons, 
the thoughtful presentation of religious truth earnestly and persuasively. 
The sermon on “Eternal Punishment” is an admirable example of the 
way to treat a difficult theme. 

Professor Hugh Black, who has lately come to the chair of practical 
theology in Union Theological Seminary, has published a series of sermons 
from his Edinburgh pulpit entitled Listening to God.? The first sermon is 
an appeal for an open heart that a man may hear what God has to say to 
him. And all the sermons are alike simple, strong, earnest words of a 
man of God to his brothers, presenting the great truths of religion, so 
evident when they are thus clearly put. The sermons are not brilliant, 
but they are manifestly the expression of the personality and experience of 
the preacher. And that after all is the only preaching that counts. Some 

t The Eye for Spiritual Things and Other Sermons. By Henry Melville Gwatkin. 
Edinburgh: Clark, imported by Scribner, 1906. viii+261 pages. $1.50 net. 


2 Listening to God. By Hugh Black. New York: Revell, 1906. 310 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
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titles may indicate the trend: ‘‘Comfort in Temptation,” “The Authority 
of the Will,” “The Courage of Consecration,” “The Discipline of Change,” 
“The Heroism of Endurance,” ““The Charm of Goodness.” 

A volume of sermons upon one central theme is Through Man to Gods 
by Dr. George A. Gordon. It is designedly a protest against Fiske’s 
Through Nature to God. “Christianity is the interpretation of the Eternal, 
not through nature, but through human nature.” Or, to quote from the 
sermon, ‘The Humanity of God” (a bold, suggestive title): “The greatest 
thing that we know is man; the greatest man that we know is Jesus Christ,” 
and through him we know God. Dr. Gordon is ever preaching on the 
true significance of man. The sermon “Personality and the Truth” shows 
that all our definitions of truth lead up to the definition in terms of person- 
ality. “Jesus is the perfect man and therefore he is the final form of the 
truth.” The sermon ‘‘ Nature and Humanity” is concerned to show that 
the world finds its meaning in man: a well is a well, but Jacob’s well has a 
different significance. “The Continuities of Life” is a strong discussion 
of immortality, based on the worth of man: yes, even the worth that is in 
the worst, which through retribution must be recovered at last. One of 
the discourses ‘‘Belief and Fear,” though true and strong in its main 
thought, is greatly marred by an extraordinary misuse of the text, “The 
devils also believe and tremble.” With the devils for high examples, the 
preacher discourses on the dignity of faith in what is true and the dread of 
losing what is precious! 

Dr. Gunsaulus, the eloquent preacher of down-town Chicago, has fol- 
lowed his volume of sermons on Paths to Power by another on Paths to 
the City of God.4 The sermons are highly characteristic. The preacher’s 
poetic and luxuriant imagination plays upon the great ideas with which 
he deals. He reads the Scriptures as poetry. He preaches on the poetic 
pictures of the Bible: the Garden in Eden, the City in Revelation, the 
River in Genesis, in Ezekiel, in Revelation; and his interpretations are 
poetic. One sermon is ‘The Treasures of the Snow;” another is “Reli- 
gion and Art.” And the poets he quotes largely. Some will read these 
sermons and complain that the world needs not poetry, but the gospel, or 
that practical teachings should be the concern of the pulpit. But such are 
confusing poetry with prettiness. Dr. Gunsaulus is a poet with the 
prophet’s fire, and passion for righteousness. These sermons are full of 


3 Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1906. 395 pages. $1.50 net. 

4 Paths to the City of God. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. New York: Revell, 1906 
311 pages. $1.25 net. 
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moral appeal; and they are evangelistic, leading the soul to the Infinite 
Father through Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Zahn’s sermons are welcome in their English translation. Bread 
and Salt jrom the Word of Gods is a happy title for discourses whose aim 
is religious comfort and inspiration. The Germans leave polemics usually 
to the academic arena, and, in the pulpit, address themselves to the 
soul’s experience of God. 

Perhaps the title of Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale Lectures, The Social 
Message of the Modern Pulpit, might suggest that the able Oakland 
pastor would not bear out the statement that present-day preaching is 
above all religious. Dr. Brown makes a most earnest appeal for the 
preacher to concern himself with the social needs of our day, but it is 
because the minister is the messenger of God and because men are the 
children of God. The treatment is religious because God’s will for man’s 
good is the motive. The method employed in this work is an interesting 
example at once of expository preaching and of a thoroughly religious 
social interest. On the basis of expositions of the Book of Exodus, Dr. 
Brown makes his plea for social justice. When he entitles the Book of 
Exodus, ‘The Story of an Ancient Labor Movement,” it may be that he 
goes somewhat beyond true exposition. Yet the great principles of God’s 
justice and of human duty, which are so nobly set forth in Exodus are 
strongly presented by Dr. Brown as he discusses “The Oppression of a 
People,” “The Call of an Industrial Deliverer,” “The Training in Indus- 
trial Freedom,” ‘The New Social Order.” Incidentally one may remark 
on the rich variety that is maintained in this admirable series of homiletic 
lectures at Yale. 

Professor Hoyt has produced’ a first-class textbook on homiletics. 
Upon a subject well covered with classic treatises he has written with 
freshness and originality. It is a virtue of the work that it recognizes 
the genesis and growth of the sermon in the mind of the preacher, and sets 
forth clearly for the student the natural steps in the psychologic process. 
It has a value for the minister, who has long left formal homiletic study 
behind, but who may well find a thoughtful reading of such a work as this 


5 Bread and Salt jrom the Word of God. By Theodor Zahn; translated by C. S. 
and A. E. Burn. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners. 1905. 306 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

6 The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. By Charles R. Brown. New York: 
Scribner, 1906. ix+293 pages. $1.25 net. 

7 The Work of Preaching. By Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 
355 pages. 1.50 net. 
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at least suggestive, and perhaps corrective. The author recognizes that 
no one should teach homiletics from a textbook, yet the careful analysis 
of each chapter of his treatise adapts it to the uses of the classroom. 
Perhaps the title is an effort to avoid stereotyped phraseology, but it 
is scarcely felicitous. 
THEODORE G. SOARES. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BRIEF MENTION 
HartzoG, WILLIAM B. Anctent Masters and Jesus. Cleveland: German Baptist 

Publication Society, 1906. 256 pages. 

A popular, gossipy account of interesting events in the lives of the chief Greek 
philosophers, and a comparison of Jesus with them. The book is lacking in perspec- 
tive or in profound discrimination, but abounds in anecdote and interesting 
information. 

LENDRUM, RoBErT A. An Outline of Christian Truth. Edinburgh: Clark; 

New York: Scribners. 1906. 126 pages. $0.20. 

A readable primer of Christian doctrine, written in the spirit of liberal orthodoxy. 


Lamers, W. Vom Ernst des Lebens. Dresden und Leipzig: Ungelenk, 1906. 
67 pages. M. 0.80. 
Three popular sermons, translated from the Dutch. 


SPRINGER, R.W. The Saviors Creed. Fort en Md.: Privately pub- 
lished, 1905. 40 pages. 
An attempt to set forth the essentials of Jesus’ matte on the basis of the Lord’s 
Prayer, supplemented by other references. Unscientific exegesis enables the author 
to find all elements of ecclesiastical theology taught by Jesus. 


GERHARD, JOHANN Ernst. Handbuch der Glaubenslehre Johann Gerhards. 
Erster Teil, Erste + Zweite Abteilung. CGiitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906, and 
1907. xxix+ 350 pages. M.5. 549 pages. M. 6. 

Students who have been compelled to labor through the ponderous Latin volumes 
of Gerhard’s theology will welcome this briefer outline of his system in German. 
The first volume deals with the first six Jocé, thus containing only the doctrine of 
God. The second contains the doctrine of the person and work of Christ. Of 
especial value is the German translation of Gerhard’s little treatise, published 
in 1625, on the nature of theology. 


Case, Cart Detos. The Masculine in. Region. Philadelphia: American 

Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 120 pages. 

An interesting popular exposition of certain essential differences between the 
sexes which demand special attention to the specific needs of men in their religious 
life. He pleads for a more virile interpretation of Christianity. The book should 
be fruitfully suggestive to every p°-tor 
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Fei, R. M., De evangeltorum inspiratione; De dogmatis evolutione; De Arcani 

disciplina. Paris: Beauchesne, 1906. 113 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

A characteristic Catholic discussion of the problem of the relation between a 
static conception of revealed truth and the evolution of the doctrinal statement of 
this truth. It consists, in the main, of carefully collected opinions of various authors 
and scholars on mooted points. 


Mc Kim, R.H. The Problem of the Pentateuch: An Examination of the Results 
of Higher Criticism. With a Foreword by the DEAN or CANTERBURY. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. xviit+136 pages. $r. 

This is an attempt to discredit the results of higher criticism, partly by declaring 
critical methods unscientific, and partly by arraying one critic against another. 
The arguments of Green, Hommel, Robertson, Méller, Margoliouth, Sayce, Klos- 
termann, e¢ al., are once more brought forward and skilfully deployed against the 
critical front. Of the three “grievous mistakes” that Mr. McKim charges against 
critical scholarship, one is found in the fact that Margoliouth has arrayed himself 
all alone against the critics’ view of the date of the Cairene Ecclesiasticus; the second 
is based upon the claim that the names “Chedorlaomer,” etc., of Gen., chap. 14, 
have been found in Babylonian documents—a claim shown to be doubtful by L. W. 
King, an indisputable authority on such matters; and the third charge fails to under- 
stand the basis upon which present-day critics question the production of literature 
in the Mosaic period. Those seeking ammunition against the critics must exercise 
caution in the use of this book. 


RosENAvU, WituiamM. Jewish Biblical Commentators. Baltimore: Lord Balti- 


more Press, 1906. 153 pages. , 

Eight chapters on the leading Jewish interpreters of the Old Testament from the 
days of the Talmud down to the present, with a brief bibliography and index. The 
work is popular in form and well written by one thoroughly at home with his subject. 


Work, Epcar W., The Fascination of the Book. Chicago: Revell, 1906. 

253 pages. $1.25. 

An attempt on the part of a scholarly pastor to quicken in others something of 
the same zeal for Bible study that inspires his own utterances. The thirteen chapters 
are sermonic in character and addressed to the average mind. The author does not 
pose as the representative of any school of interpretation, but contents himself with 
emphasizing the necessity and value of the study of the Scriptures. 


Gorpon, W. C. The Social Ideals of Aljred Tennyson. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1906. 257 pages. $1.50. 

To a refined appreciation of beautiful literature the author unites considerable 
knowledge of modern sociology. The bold'and abstract formulations of social ends 
have need of imaginative treatment by poets in order to give them attractiveness and 
power, even with the scholar. The bony structure is only part of the body, and 
philosophical analysis is to most men only a skeleton for a closet. In this hook we 
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enjoy the social ideals in their artistic dress. Literature is a means of social expression; 
it studies and portrays the past; it brings society to self-consciousness; it embodies 
highest individual and social ideals. To understand a poet or prophet we must under- 
stand his times and the social conditions of his country. From his works we may 
discover his idea of man, his estimate of woman, his view of social institutions, his 
interpretation of contemporary movements. The religious ideals of the English bard 
are sympathetically treated. 


THIEME, GoTTFRIED. Die Inschrijften von Magnesia am Méander und das 
Neue Testament: Eine sprachgeschichiliche Studie. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. 41 pages. M. 1.20. 


The writer has examined 400 Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor with a view to 
comparing the language of the inscriptions with that of the New Testament. His 
investigation tends to show that the Greek of the New Testament writers, with respect 
to orthography, form, syntax, and lexical usage, was the Greek in common use at that 
period. This treatise is none the less valuable in that the results are largely confirma- 
tory of what has been already discovered in other inscriptions and papyri. Only 
such a minute and exhaustive survey of the whole field of the then current Greek will 
afford a reliable basis for the interpretation of the language of the New Testament. 
The writer is to be commended for this scholarly piece of work. 


FAIRBANKS, ArTHUR. The Mythology of Greece and Rome. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1907. xvi+408 pages. $1.50 net. 

Professor Fairbanks has prepared a handbook concerned with the simple state- 
ment of myths so as to show their influence on literature, with numerous references to 
Latin poets and later writers for the purpose of illustration. It is not a part of the 
author’s purpose to theorize concerning the origin of myths, or to trace their development 
and history, or to interpret them, or to show their influence, except upon later literature. 
It is to be regretted that the original pian of showing the influence of myths on later art 
as well could not have been followed. Much material for this is found in the numerous 
photographs of well-known archaeological remains with which the book is beautifully 
illustrated. There are maps, an index of proper names, with pronunciation indicated, 
and some geneological tables. The book finds its justification in a restatement of 
myths for the needs of the present generation, and to incorporate the results of investi- 
gations of the last twenty years by German scholars like Roscher, Preller, and Robert. 
The author is progressive, yet conservative and judicious, and has produced a useful 
book. 


VANCE, JAMES I. The Eternal in Man. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 240 pages. $1. 


A vigorous and rhetorically effective appeal to higher living, based on the convic- 
tion that man is a citizen of the eternal world. 


Detta. Organic Evolution: A Sketch. Henry Drummond Memorial. Chicago: 
Anna Augusta Gaskell, 1907. 281 pages. $2. 
An enthusiastic advocacy of the evolutionary hypothesis as furnishing a scientific 
basis for a sound theology. The author has read widely, and brings together much 
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interesting material, but carries her hypothesis somewhat daringly into speculative 
realms. 


Dupin, ANTOINE. Le dogme de la Trinité dans les trois premiers siécles. Paris: 
Nourry, 1907. 77 pages. Fr. 1.25. 
A brief summary of history of the growth of the trinitarian doctrine, giving primary 
attention to verbal citations of the formula rather than to interpretation. As an objec- 
tive presentation of material it forms a convenient handbook. 


STEIN, E. Salz und Licht. Vortrige und Abhandlungen in zwangloser Folge. 
15: Nietzsche’s Gottesbegribnis eine Selbstbestattung des Atheismus. Bar- 
men: Wuppertaler Traktat-Gesellschaft, 1907. 26 pages. M. O. 30. 


SHAW, JoHN Batcom. Lije That Follows Life. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 
128 pages. $0.75. 


A popular exposition of phases of immortality, marked by a naive interest in 
pictorial details. 


BroucHTon, Len G. The Second Coming of Christ. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 
158 pages. $0.50. 


A series of popular expositions based on a literal interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment eschatology. 


Grave, Georc. Die protestantische Lehrjreiheit. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 


32 pages. M. 0.50. 

A brief address, discussing primarily the limits of freedom in the case of Protestant 
preachers and theological teachers. Such limits should not be mechanically or tech- 
nically defined, but should be vitally related to the inner vigor of Protestant piety. 
A lack of inner sympathy for this latter is the sole ground of condemnation. 


BAUMGARTEN, Otto. Carlyle und Goethe. Tiibingen: Mohr. 177 pages. 
M. 2.40. 
A volume in the “‘Lebensfragen”’ series, discussing with suggestive discrimination 
Carlyle’s indebtedness to Goethe, and showing the fundamental differences between 


the two great geniuses, concluding with an estimate of their influence on Christian 
thought. 


Von E.G. O. Inneres Wachstum. Sieben Aufsitze. Stuttgart: Seifert, 1907. 


go pages. M. 1.50. 
Popular expositions of various phases of spiritual life. 


THompeson, R. J. The Proofs of Life after Death. A Collation of Opinions as to 
a Future Life by Some of the World’s Most Eminent Scientific Men and 
Thinkers. Boston: Turner, 1906. 365 pages. $1.50. 

A rather heterogeneous compendium of the opinions of scientists, “psychical 
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researchers,” philosophers, and spiritualists. The “philosophers” aré mainly 
rhetoricians, including, e. g., William Jennings Bryan. 


SrepEL, Ernst. Der Weg zur ewigen Schinheit: Lebensweisheit fiir Jung- 

frauen. Dresden: Ungelenk, 1906. 478 pages. M. 3.50. 

Sermons addressed especially to young women, representing a somewhat pietistic 
type of religion. 

Sarntyves, P. Le miracle et la critique historique. Paris: Nourry, 1907. 

154 pages. Fr. 1.25. 

A well-written little volume in the “Bibliothéque de critique religieuse,”” which 
sets forth in a fair-minded fashion the principles of historical criticism, and on the 
basis of such criticism shows the futility of attempting to make miracles the main-stay 
of religion. 


ELDRIDGE, GARDNER S. The Coming Man. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
196 pages. $0.75. 


This little volume is genuinely Christian in its spirit, and exalts the worth and 
dignity of personality. It is a message to manhood, literary rather than philosophical, 
and presenting many noble sentiments in a style that is, at times, pleasing and attractive. 


Catmes, Le P. Tu. Evangile selon Saint Jean. Paris: Lecoffre, 1906. xxviii 


+204 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

In a prefatory note the author calls attention to the short commentaries on the 
Synoptic Gospels published in three volumes, under the title La pensée chrétienne, by 
Pére Rose, and suggests that his little volume might be supplementary to that series. 
It is issued separately, however, and bears the general title of a Bible study. 

In a short and very readable introduction the author speaks of the differences 
between the Gospel of St. John and the Synoptists without making any attempt to 
explain them. The “Incarnate Word” and the “Reign of the Holy Spirit” are 
themes which are specially characteristic of this gospel. In the body of the book 
Pére Calmes gives a lucid French translation of the gospel, and under the text a running 
commentary on the main thoughts of the text. ‘Those comments are very suggestive, 
but, we think, he has introduced rather too much of the critical material to make his 
book in the highest degree serviceable for popular use. He is not free from his Roman 
bias in the interpretation of the figurative language of John, and we wonder that he 
still holds with the older commentators of his church that the kingdom of God is to 
be realized in the Roman Church. 
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